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JUILLIARD FUND 
NOW READY FOR 
APPLICATIONS OF 
MUSIC STUDENTS 


Only Americans Will Be Eli- 
gible for the Present, But 
Sex, Color or Religion Will 
Not Be Considered—Candi- 
dates Will Undergo Exami- 
nation, After Preliminary 
Investigation as to Fitness 
—Maximum Amount 
Granted to Any Applicant 
Will Be $1,000 for One Year 


STATEMENT issued by Dr. Eu- 

gene A. Noble, executive secre- 
tary of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, New York, prescribes the course 
necessary to be followed by students 
desiring to participate in the benefits 
of this fund. Serious, promising and 
needy students, without regard to sex, 
color or religion, will be eligible to re- 
ceive these benefits; but for the pres- 
ent only applications from persons of 
American birth or citizenship will be 
considered. 


A candidate must write to the offices 
of the Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
asking for an application blank, and 


when he or she has filled this in, a pre- 
liminary investigation as to the appli- 
cant’s fitness will be made. If this proves 
satisfactory, the applicant will appear 
before examiners, who will report the 
results of their examination to the office 
of the Foundation, where all decisions 
about granting aid will be made. The 
Foundation will provide a grant for a 
single year at a time, and the maximum 
amount granted to an applicant will be 
$1,000 for one year. 

The following is the statement in full: 

“Serious, promising and needy stu- 
dents of music who may be selected are 
eligible for the benefits of the Founda- 
tion, irrespective of sex, color or re- 
ligion. They must be able to demon- 
strate their fitness to co-operate with an 
organization that seeks to serve a cause 
rather than to assist persons. 

“Students of music desiring to apply 
for aid should write to the office of the 
Foundation at the address given and 
request an application blank. A printed 
form will be sent to the student by the 
office of the Foundation. An applica- 
tion blank will not be transmitted 
through a teacher or a school. 

“After the blank has been filled out 
and returned to the office of the Founda- 

nm, an investigation will be conducted 
to determine the preliminary merits of 
the applicant. A number of factors 
enter into the problem of granting aid 


to beneficiaries, the particular musical 
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Celebrated Belgian Violinist and Pedagogue Who Will Re-visit the United States Next 
Season. He Comes to Teach at the Ithaca Conservatory, but During His Stay Here Will 


Re-appear on the Recital Platform. 


(See Page 9.) 





meeting the examiners will be stated. 
The examination will be for the purpose 
of discovering the general and special 
qualifications of applicants as students 
of music, and examiners will be in- 
structed to render written reports of 
their examinations to the office of the 
Foundation, where all decisions about 
granting aid will be made. 


Grant to Be for One Year 


“In case a grant of money is awarded 


and location, together with such special 
considerations as may appear in each 
individual instance. In some instances 
the amount will cover tuition only; in 
others more than tuition. The maximum 
amount granted to an applicant aided 
in this way will be $1,000 for one year. 

“Grants will be paid by check in eight 
monthly installments. 

“Reports must be rendered monthly to 
the office of the Foundation by schools 
or teachers instructing beneficiaries, and 
such reports will be requisite and must 
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CHALIAPIN IN 
“*BORIS” IS NEW 
EXPERIENCE FOR 
CHICAGO PATRONS 


Russian Bass in Great Role Is 
Feature of First Week of 
Russian Opera Company’s 
Season — Moussorgsky’s 
Work Is Given Three Times 
with Celebrity as Guest— 
Ina Bourskaya Gives Fine 
Performances in “Pique 
Dame” and “Carmen’— 
‘“Russalka” Also Included in 
Week’s Program 


HICAGO, Feb. 24.—The Russian 

Opera Company, which paid a visit 
to Chicago last spring at the Olympic 
Theater, returned on Monday for a 
four weeks’ engagement at the Audi- 
torium Theater. The company, now 
under the management of S. Hurok, 
has been considerably strengthened. 
The orchestra has been increased from 
eighteen pieces to forty; new scenery 
and costumes have given the organiza- 
tion a more prosperous look, and new 
singers have been added to the roster. 


Of first importance to Chicago was the 
appearance of Feodor Chaliapin as guest 
artist in the first two weeks’ stay of the 
company. Mr. Chaliapin gave three per- 
formances of the title réle in “Boris 
Godounoff” the first week, singing on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings and Sat- 
urday afternoon. Ina Bourskaya, who 
left the company after the Chicago en- 
gagement last year, returned as guest 
artist for the first week, appearing as 
the Countess in Tchaikovsky’s “Pique 
Dame,” on the opening night; in “Car- 
men,” on Friday night, and as Lubasha, 
in “The Czar’s Bride,’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, on Saturday night. Dargomyzhsky’s 
“Russalka” was given on Wednesday 
night. ' 

Tuesday night’s performance of “Boris 
Godounoff” brought out a crowd that 
completely filled the theater. All tickets 
for the main floor and boxes for this 
performance had been purchased at regu- 
lar box office prices by a committee in- 
terested in a benefit for Association 
House. This committee, in turn, resold 
the tickets at increased prices, bringing 
out a gathering that rivaled the opening 
of the regular opera season. 

To witness Mr. Chaliapin Boris, 
with a company of his own countrymen, 
is a great experience. Not only does he 
predominate and tower above his asso- 
ciates on the stage, but his presence 
seems to inspire the other artists to put 
forth the best efforts possible. As in 
30ito’s “Mefistofele,’” in which he ap- 
peared with the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation, he took charge of the stage 
rehearsals, arranging and devising plans 
to give the production greater speed and 
artistry, the result being one of the 
smoothest and most finished perform- 
ances that the Russians have ever given. 

With a voice, expressive and pliant, de- 


? 


noting mood and feeling by tonal quaiity, 


as 


and acting that was vividly alive, the 
audience followed his career as Boris 
from the coronation to the death scene 
in breathless silence. 


In the coronation scene he was the per 
sonification of dignity, and assumed the 


[Continued on page 26] 
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PLAN OPERA SEASON FOR SAN FRANCISCO 





Two Companies to Be Launched 
in Fall—Symphony Play- 
ers Ask More Pay 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 24.—On the eve 
of the two weeks’ season of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, which 
opens with “Butterfly” at the Curran 
Theater on Feb. 26, Manager Frank 
Healy announces that he will bring 
Martinelli, Mardones, de Luca, Rosa 
Ponselle, and Marguerite d’Alvarez to 
this city for a series of operas in the 
early fall. A local chorus grouped 
about an imported nucleus is to be 
coached for the occasion by Edoardo 
Sacerdote of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Mr. Healy plans to finance the 
series without guarantees, his experience 
as local manager of the two successful 
seasons of the Scotti Opera Company 
having encouraged him to rely. on the 
support of the public. 

A second operatic venture, undertaken 
to pave the way for future productions 
in the auditorium of the War Memorial, 
has been launched by a group of men and 
women prominent in social and club 
life. They purpose to stage an experi- 
mental series of eight productions, and 
for this purpose have secured an. option 
on the Civic Auditorium from Sept. 26 
to Oct. 11. The series will be directed 
by Gaetano Merola in accordance with 
the plan which he used at the Stanford 
University al fresco series last June, 
the orchestra being recruited largely 
from the ranks of the San Francisco 
Symphony, t the chorus ee local mate- 


Josef Stransky’s Smile 
Is Non-Committal as He 
Strolls the Boardwalk 
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Josef Stransky Enjoying a Vacation at 


Atlantic City 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 27.—Josef 
Stransky, having laid down his baton as 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, has been enjoying a vacation at 
Atlantic City and is here seen prome- 
nading the Boardwalk. He is smiling 
cheerfully enough, but beyond this there 
is no evidence that he is any more dis- 
posed than before to discuss the causes 
of his resignation. 


Amusement Tax Proposed for New York 
State 

, Feb. 27.—A bill to tax 
at the rate of six 
will be in- 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


all public amusements 


per cent on gross receipts 
troduced into the State Assembly this 
week by Charles P. Miller, chairman of 


the Committee on Labor and Industries. 
Theatrical performances of all kinds, 
including opera and probably concerts, 
will be included in the sweeping meas- 


rial, and the less important roles sung 
by resident artists. Artists of national 
or world-wide reputation will appear as 
principals. The support of.the commu- 
nity, rather than guarantees, will be 
relied on to finance this series also. 
Prices of admission are to be kept 
within the moderate range of $1 to $4, 
with charge of $5 for box seats. New 
plans to mitigate the objectionable 
acoustics of the Auditorium are being 
worked out by Mr. Merola. 

The Curran Theater was again com- 
pletely filled at the eighth popular con- 
cert of the San Francisco Symphony on 
Feb. 18. The program consisted of the 
Minuet from Brahms’ Serenade in D, 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” Overture, the 
Andante con moto from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” 
“Dance of the Hours,” from “‘Giaconda,” 
Jarnefeldt’s “Prelude,” Pierné’s ‘“Sé- 
rénade,” and the “Spanish Caprice” of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The members of the symphony have 
applied to the Musical Association of 
San Francisco for either a longer sea- 
son or a minimum wage of $60 a week 
instead of $50, as at present, contending 
that they have great difficulty in finding 
adequate employment during the sum- 
mer. A committee has been appointed 
by the Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6, 
to confer with the Board of Governors of 
the Musical Association, and report re- 
sults to the Union at its meeting of 
March 6. 

Josef Hofmann was heard at the Ar- 
cadia Pavilion on Feb. 18 in Beethoven’s 
“Hammer-Klavier” Sonata, six Etudes 
by Chopin, his own “Mignonettes” and 
“Bravura” Etude for the left hand, 
Liszt’s D Flat Unnsolation and “Spanish 





tepetenenties 


: Metropolitan Singers May Pre- 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” 


at Salzburg 


sent 


ZURICH, Feb. 21.—It is reported 
here that one of the features of 
the music festival to be held in 
Salzburg in the coming summer 
will be a performance of Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” by the cast 
which sings the work at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York 
and led by Artur Bodanzky. The 
singers include Florence Easton, 
Frances Peralta, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
George Meader, Giuseppe De Luca 
and Adamo Didur. 








The foregoing report could not 





be confirmed in New York this 
week. 
ure. The only exemptions in the bill, 


in its preliminary form, are those for 
performances given for the benefit of 
educational or religious organizations. 
Fines ,of not less than $500, or more 
than $1,000, may be recovered in actions 
brought by the Attorney-General for 
failure to pay the tax, if the measure 
becomes a law. The bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the establish- 
ment of a bureau for collecting the tax, 
which, it is estimated, would amount to 
between five and seven millions annually. 





LATE-COMERS LOCKED OUT 





Novel Procedure Causes Excitement at 
Friends of Music Concert 


An unusual procedure marked the 
concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music at the Town Hall on Sunday after- 


noon, when “Das Lied von der Erde” 
was given. By order of someone in au- 
thority the doors of the hall were closed 
and locked when the Mahler work began, 
and no one was permitted to enter there- 
after. The order was rigidly enforced 
even to the point of excluding represen- 
tatives of the press who were delayed in 
reaching the hall. The outer lobby was 
soon filled with a crowd of ticket-holders 
who vainly pressed their claim for ad- 
mittance, not the least indignant among 
them being a man who held a ticket for 
Mme. Cahier’s loge and who finally 
threw the ticket down at the box-office 
window, exclaiming to the lady in 
charge, “I feel sorry for you afterward.” 
The officials of the hall, however, made it 
plain that they were powerless to modify 
the ruling, as the Society had rented the 
hall. It was said that one of the per- 
sons excluded by the order was the son 
of the officer of the Society primarily 
responsible for its execution. 


Rhapsody,” and numerous encores. 
Selby C. Oppenheimer was the local 
manager. 

John C. Manning’ presented’ the 


Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
at the second Students’ Chamber Concert 
given under his management in Scottish 
Rite Auditorium on Feb. 15. Elias 
Hecht’s flute playing in the Mozart Quar- 
tet in D, for flute and strings, gave great 
pleasure. In Dvorak’s Quintet, Op. 81 
Mr. Manning essayed the piano part 
with gratifying results. The Ravel 
Quartet, beautifully played, closed the 
program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Goulet of New 
York were introduced to the members of 
the local musical colony at the home of 
Mary Carr Moore Duclos, composer of 
the American opera “Narcissa,” on Feb. 
11. Mr. Goulet, baritone, who will take 
up his residence here, was heard in sev- 
eral numbers. Mrs. Duclos contributed 
interpretations of her own compositions 
and Marion Vecki, baritone, Hother 
Wismer, viola, and Orley See, violinist, 
were also heard. 

A costume recital by members of the 
San Francisco Musical Club at the Pal- 
ace Hotel on Feb. 15 was much appre- 
ciated. An interesting feature was a 
reading of Bainbridge Christ’s “Chinese 
Mother-Goose Rhymes,” by Vivian Good- 
ale, diseuse. Four “Dream Tales” for 
piano were played by Marion de Guerre 
Steward; Ellen Page Pressley, with 
Ethel Alexander at the piano, was heard 
in Wintter Watts’ “Vignettes of Italy.” 
The final group consisted of three “Jap- 
anese. Sketches” by Fay Foster, given 
by Vivian Goodale, with Maybel Shel- 
burne West as accompanist. 

Edith Benjamin, soprano, and Marian 
Prevost, pianist, were the artists at the 
Sunday afternoon concert in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, on Feb. 18. 
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Arthur Nikisch’ s Hi to 
Tour America Next Fall 
U ager Mayer Mirection 
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Mitja Nikisch, 


Pianist 


Among the many musicians who will 
visit America next season none will have 
the advantage of more illustrious ante- 
cedents than Mitja Nikisch, son of the 
late Arthur Nikisch, world famous con- 


ductor. He will come to this country 
early in the fall under the management 
of Daniel Mayer and will make his début 
in a recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 23. 
Engagements have already been booked 
for his appearance with the New York 
Symphony, Minneapolis Symphony, Chi- 
cago Symphony and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 
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Kreisler to Be Under Turner 
Management, Is Report 


RITZ KREISLER, according to 

a report current in New York 
this week, is to be under the man- 
agement of H. Godfrey Turner 
next season. When inquiry was 
made at Mr. Turner’s offices as to 
whether this report was correct, a 
message was brought out from him 
that he had nothing to say. No 
statement was forthcoming from 
Mr. Foley of Boston when MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press. 


BRINGS LAWSUIT 
AGAINST ELMAI 


Dallas Manager Says He Brok 
Contract—Recent Recital 


Cancelled 
By Cora E. Behrends 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 24.—Great disa) 
pointment was caused here by the une 
pected canceling of a recital which w: 
to have been given by Mischa Elman 
the Coliseum on Feb. 15. It was stat: 
at the offices of the local managers of t! 


concert, Harriet Bacon MacDonald a: 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, that M 
Elman called the box office about fi) 
o’clock in the afternoon and asked if t} 
house would be full, and on being i: 
formed that it was not sold out, said |} 
would not play. All efforts to reach hi 
later were unavailing, as he had check 
out of the hotel. As the cancellatio 
came so late, it was impossible to notif 
all out-of-town patrons, many of who: 
came to the Coliseum, only to find tha 
they had made the journey for nothing. 

A damage suit was filed in Judge Wi! 
son’s court during the day agains 
Mischa Elman by W. A. McDaniel 
manager and_ representative of the 
Dallas Band Association, alleging that 
Mr. Elman had broken a contract to 
give a concert in Dallas on Feb. 27, 1920. 
Mr. McDaniel claims that he made a con- 
tract with R. E. Johnston, manager for 
the artist, on Nov. 22, 1919, for this 
concert. Damages to the amount of 
$2,999 are claimed. 








S. Hurok, Mr. Elman’s manager, 
stated: 

“Mr. Elman cancelled his engagement 
at Dallas with the consent and agree- 
ment of Mrs. MacDonald, the local man- 
ager. Mr. Elman deemed it advisable to 
cancel the date so as to thwart the ef- 
forts of certain individuals, having an 
unjust claim of damages against him, 
from attaching the box-office receipts or 
his valuable instruments to satisfy their 


claim.” 


The Whispering Gallery 


ILHELM FURTWANGLER, one of 
the most prominent of German con- 
ductors, is likely to be in America in 
January next. He is thinking of coming 
to this country to observe musical condi- 
tions, and if, as seems probable, he is 
invited to act as guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony or New York Phil- 
harmonic for a few performances, his 
visit will possess added interest. 
ok BS * 

Furtwangler, who celebrated his thir- 
ty-seventh birthday a few weeks ago, 
succeeded Nikisch last year in the lead- 
ership of the Leipzig Gewandhaus and 
the Berlin Philharmonic. 

ee eS 








It is probable that Margaret Matzen- 
auer of the Metropolitan Opera will be 
among the leading singers who will tour 
Australia in the near future. 

* * * 


Another Metropolitan artist, Frances 
Alda, is likely to give a series of recitals 
in Japan shortly. 

K * 

Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, is visiting New 
York and will be here for a few weeks. 
After his return to Minneapolis he wil! 
revisit Australia about June, to clear u| 
certain business interests there before 
resuming his duties with his Symphon) 
next season. 

* * * 

Certain singers of the German com- 
pany now at the Manhattan Opera 
House have attracted so much public 
terest by their artistic qualities that 
is common talk that efforts will be ma 
to induce at least some of them to sig 
on for other spheres of opera. 

* 7K x 

Meanwhile the success of the Wa 
nerian Festival at the Manhattan, whe 
long queus are seen daily outside 
box office, has led the management 
extend the New York season for anoth 
week. It is stated that after the N: 
York season the company will tour t 
Middle West. It is understood that 
offer has been received for a season 
Mexico, but at the time of writing it 
not certain whether this offer will 
accepted. THE FLANEUR. 
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General Ronald Storrs, 


the Holy Sepulchre. At the Lower Left, 


Governor of Jerusalem. 
Center Is Shown an Easter Celebration in the Armenian Convent in Jerusalem. 


juvarauagnaungnaazanaganeaeruaute 


and Scenes 


General 





in the City Over Which He Has Jurisdiction, and in Which He Has Done Much for Music. 
The Richly-Decorated Interior at the Upper Right Is That of the 
Allenby Is Seen Entering Jerusalem at the Jaffa Gate, at the Head of the British Forces. 


of Galilee Are Shown in the Lower Center, and the Mount of Olives Is in the Lower Right Picture 


By P. J. NOLAN 


NTERVIEWING Gover- 
nor Ronald Storrs of 
Jerusalem during his 
visit to New York was 
like tackling a whirlwind 
in full working order. 
The Governor cheerfully entered upon 
the task of fulfilling engagements de- 
manding his presence in six places at 
once; and everyone knows that this 
eat is within the capacity only of 

lewspaper reporter obliged to face 
line assignments in a morning. Even 
Boyle Roche’s bird could manage to 
e in only two places simultaneously. 


When Governor Storrs was confidently 
pposed to be in New York and pre- 
red to talk with all that charm he 
POssesses about music in Jerusalem, he 
s hurrying off to Boston, and an 
‘ent message to Boston limped pain- 
to Chicago. It must 
» admitted that for a man who has not 
i. @ newspaper training, he did re- 
rkably well. It took the interviewer 
the knowledge gained from his ex- 
lence in guessing competitions to de- 
e at any particular moment where 
ieral Storrs was. 
\fter a series of wrong 
lc the correct one. He 
ernor in New York, and 
between two 

















c 


guesses, he 
found the 
caught his 
particularly pressing 





engagements. Then the whirlwind 
struck him. 
Yes, Governor Storrs was perfectly 


willing to talk about music—a subject 
near to his heart. But what chance had 
he? He was obliged to talk as he raced 
through papers, answered _ telephone 
calls, replied to verbal messages, and 
hurried to a waiting automobile—all at 
the same time. He accomplished this 
multiplicity of tasks with the deftness of 
a magician and the coolness of a veteran 
under fire. He was superb. 

The interviewer, swept into this mael- 
strom of activity, could only marvel at 
it. Its resistless pace bewildered him. 

“*Musical America!’ ” echoed the Gov- 
ernor. “Certainly! If there is one sub- 
ject more than another which appeals 
to me, it is music. And you want to 
know about our school in Jerusalem? 
Well, that school is a fine going con- 
cern.” 

The telephone bell rang. In the next 
second, the Governor had plunged into 
a conversation over the wire with an old 
friend who had succeeded finally in catch- 





ing up with him. Minute after minute 
sped. 
“Yes, very busy—but I shall be only 


too delighted, you know, if you will come 
and see me!” was the Governor’s ring-off. 

Then he rapidly turned, seized the 
thread of the original conversation at 
the precise point at which he had left 
it, and raced on: “It is now doing ex- 
cellent work. What I mean to say is, 
that school is spreading a fine musical 
education among the people there. I 


founded the school, don’t you know, and 
got the permission of Ge neral Allenby 
to take certain musicians out of the 
trenches to get it going; then we col- 
lected money, leased a house, installed 
instruments, and started the professors.” 

At this point another cross-current hit 
the whirlwind. A verbal message from 
somewhere. 3ut the interruption. was 
only momentary. A few words, a com- 
prehensive gesture, and off we started 
again. 

“We Need Encouragement” 


“The Hebrew community in Jerusalem 
has taken the utmost possible interest 
in the school, and has sent us the great 
proportion of the teachers as well as of 
the pupils,” he explained, when he was 
able to continue on a clear course for 
two minutes. “In fact, so actively did 
the Hebrews work in this movement, and 
so readily did they assist us, that we 
have handed the institution over to 
them.” 

“And what are you 
mony, and all that?” 

CoV ag,”? 


“And all 


teaching—har- 


the instruments?” 

“No, only piano and viojin. gut we 
haven’t been running long, you know, 
and we’re getting on well. And we need 
all the encouragement we can possibly 
get. We want as many friends as we 
can get. Music out there is in a primi- 
tive way, and we have a long and diffi 
cult road to travel before we reach the 
standards of these cities of your 
But we’ve made a beginning, and that’s 


great 


DEOL ELUGECCU ESATA TATA 


Governor Storrs, in a Whirlwind, Tell s of Music in Jerusalem 


PONUENONUSAACQUOCAOONEEL EU TAL TSA GAUOU AAAS TA TATA 


DUADMAUNUAUENENAAENNALENUAUTD AALS ALL HAAN GE 





Jerusalem Views © Underwood & Underwood 


In the Picture in the Upper 
Greek Chapel in the Church of 
Fishermen in Their Boats on the Sea 


something, isn’t it? I wish you could 
get some of your musical enthusiasts in 
America to take an interest in what we 
are doing: Do you know of some good 
friend who would give a grand piano to 
the Jerusalem Musical Society? That’s 
an excellent little society—it’s not con- 
nected with the school, but it’s carrying 
on a fine work for music, and it hasn’t 
much money. The gift of a grand piano 
to that society would be a great boon. 
Here’s a first-rate chance for some 
American citizen, or some American 
firm, to help music out there!” 

The two minutes had expired. The 
Governor had done magnificently in 
keeping the track clear so long. But 
another interruption was considerably 
overdue, and sure enough it came. He 
faced it, resolutely disposed of it, and 
was discussing the masters in music 
almost before one realized that there had 
been any delay at all. 

And as the General, alert, authori- 
tative, did half a dozen things at once 
and kept all these interests distinct, one 
gained an idea of the fine qualities of 
organization which enable such men to 
go to the outposts of the earth and bring 
law and order out of chaos. Ronald 
Storrs was in the British service in 
Egypt for many years before he became 
Military | Go isalem. With 
the est: a of the British man- 
date, he iI yovernor, a posi- 

now « midst of 


tion he 
the responsible duties thus intrusted to 


rernor of Jem 


] 
tne 
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Juilliard Foundation Invites Students 
to Send Applications for Assistance 


QMMAWANANAAANNGANAAL EGU YSANAA ETAL ee 


[Continued from page 1] 





“A grant may be withdrawn for good 
and sufficient reason at any time after 
the first installment payment, notice to 
that effect being sent by mail to the 
beneficiary’s address, and the decision of 
the Foundation to withdraw aid must 
be accepted as final. 


“The Foundation will direct its bene- 
ficiaries where and with whom to study. 
The need of music students as that need 
is understood by the Foundation in con- 
nection with the purposes compels the 
plain statement that while the prefer- 


ences of applicants will be considered, 
the decision of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation concerning where and with 
whom. its beneficiaries are to study rests 
with the Foundation. In some instances 
a course of study in a school may be 
more desirable than training with a priv- 
ate teacher, and vice versa, but the final 
decision in each instance will be made 
by the Foundation in accordance with its 
purposes and objectives. 

“No lists of names of examiners will 
be issued. 

“For the present no applications will 
be considered from persons not of Ameri- 
can birth or citizenship.” 





EXODUS BEGINS AS 
ENGAGEMENTS END 


Outgoing Liners Take Musi- 
cians to Europe for Work 
and Vacations 


While no musicians of prominence 
were on the passenger lists of incoming 
liners during the past ten days, quite a 
number left for Europe. On the Beren- 
garia, sailing on Feb. 20, were Claudia 
Muzio, Giovanni Muzio, Ottavio Scotti, 
Cesare Formichi, Grace Holst and W. 
Beck, all of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion; Elena Gerhardt, the eminent lieder- 
singer, and Sara and Nellie Kouns, re- 
cital artists. 

On the Paris, leaving: Feb. 21, were 
Giorgio Polacco, musical director of the 
Chicago Opera, and his wife, Edith 
Mason, soprano of the same organiza- 
tion. The Paris was held up an hour 
to take aboard the body of Emil Bechelet, 
tenor of the French Opera Company, 
who died recently in Quebec. On the 
Orduna, sailing the same day, was Wil- 
helm von Wymetal, stage director at the 
Metropolitan, who is'- returning’ to 
Europe to fill out the season at the 
Vienna opera. On the Hansa, the fol- 
lowing day, were the Swabian Singers, 
who have been making a two months’ 
tour of this country. 

The Celtic, which left on Feb. 24, took 
back to London Albert Coates, the Brit- 
ish conductor who has been guest-con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony, and 
the Adriatic, leaving the same day, had 
on board Mary Garden and Mary McCor- 
mick of the Chicago Opera. Miss Gar- 
den will go to Monte Carlo for a rest 
and will return in the fall for a concert 
season, and also five weeks with the Chi- 
cago Opera forces. Other persons prom- 
inent in the music world who were on 
the Adriatic were Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven, widow of the American composer; 
Albert Morris Bagby, whose series at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, presenting promi- 
nent artists, is a feature of New York’s 
social season; Paul D. Cravath of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Georges Baklanoff, bari- 
tone, and Frank St. Leger, pianist, both 
of the Chicago Opera. 








Newark Radio Concert Heard in Europe 


An important advance in broadcast- 
ing achievements was reached in a pro- 
gram sung by Edith Bennett, soprano, at 
the radio station of Bamberger’s depart- 
ment store in Newark, N. J., at midnight 


bet senerateet VUUENORERESOPEUUU EERE OREREEEOUOUROOORCOOOE TONAL NOUREE DONE EEN OTe neNE ELS 


Strauss Plans Annual Music 


Week for Vienna 


CUONUUEGEEEO ROC ONUERONORONOENOOSOO ENON 


An annual international Music 
= Week in Vienna is being planned 
= by Richard Strauss, who heads 


the Opera in that city, according 


to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald. These events are to be 
given in connection with “general 
international art festivals” either 
in the spring or autumn. The Ger- 


man government, according to the 
report, has given its “whole-heart- 
ed support” to the plan. An effort 
will be made to hold the first event 
in the series this year. 





on Feb. 23. The program was “picked 
up” by Ferdinand Plew, a French ama- 
teur radio operator at a point twelve 
miles west of Paris, according to a dis- 
patch to the New York Herald. Another 
listener was Russell J. Hare of Coudert 
Brothers, Paris, the same report states. 
This concert was also received at the 
experimental wireless station at Seehof, 
Germany, at six o’clock on Saturday 
morning, according to the Associated 
Press, being the first program from the 
United States to be heard in Central 
Europe. In New York perfection of 
radio transmission was evidenced in the 
recent broadcasting of the entire per- 
formance of “Fliegende Hollander,” 
given by the Wagnerian Opera Festival 
Company at the Manhattan Opera 
House, a feat which brought a record 
number of applicants for admission to 
the next performance given by the com- 


pany. 





DEMAND HIGHER PAY 





New York Musicians’ Union Votes for 
Chicago Wage Scale 


The Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union of New York, at a meeting on 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 21, voted to 
demand an increase in wages, for theater 
musicians. The new wage scale, if car- 
ried, will affect vaudeville, burlesque and 
moving picture houses, and is based on 
the existing Chicago scale. Paul Va- 
carelli, recently elected business agent 
of the Union, is the negotiator. Vaude- 
ville musicians in New York receive $52 
a week, it is understood, and the Union 
will ask $75 to $85 for the future. Mov- 
ing picture theaters of the first class 
will be asked to increase the pay of their 
musicians to $96, scaling down to $70 a 
week in theaters where the price of ad- 
mission is less than twenty-five cents. 
In houses where there are only night 
performances and the price of admission 
is less than twenty-five cents the demand 
will be for $56 a week. 

A minimum of twelve men is demanded 
at all moving picture theaters with $2 
an hour for rehearsals. The weekly 
scale includes the extra pay that has 
hitherto been granted for Sunday per- 
formances. 

The Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union was outlawed three years ago by 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
and is connected in no way with that 
body. The Federation has ignored the 
threatened strike, consequent upon the 
theaters’ refusal to meet the demands 
of the Protective Union and expresses 
confidence in its ability to supply the 
managers with instrumentalists. 





Mme. Eames III in Boston 


BosTon, Feb. 26.—Mme. Emma Eames, 
operatic singer, has been confined to her 
suite in the Hotel Touraine for several 
days, suffering from an attack of grippe. 
She came to Boston from New York on 
Feb. 18 with her husband, Emilio de 
Gogorza, the baritone. Mme. Eames 
will leave for her home in Bath, Me., 
in a few days. She and her husband 
have made plans to visit southern France 
as soon as she has recuperated. 


Walska Opens American Tour in Elmira 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Ganna 
Walska, operatic soprano, gave her first 


recital in a projected tour in Park 
Church here on Feb. 19. The artist’s 
program included classic numbers and 


modern songs, and a good-sized audience 
had gathered to hear her. 


Kreisler, Heifetz and Schwarz to Tour 
the Orient 


Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz and 
Joseph Schwarz have been engaged for a 
tour of Japan, China and the Philippine 
Islands under the management of A. 
Strok. Mr. Kreisler will go to China 
first, later giving eight recitals in the 
Imperial Theater, Tokio, in May. Mr. 
Heifetz and Mr. Schwarz will also give 
eight Tokio recitals each, the former 
appearing in September, the latter in 
December. Mr. Strok has a three years’ 
option on the Imperial Theater, so far 
as visiting Western artists are con- 
cerned. Mischa Elman’s_ success in 
Japan two years ago opened the way 
for Western artists. Godowsky was the 
pioneer among the pianists, according to 
Mr. Strok, and Anna Pavlowa has al- 
ready appeared twenty times in Tokio. 


SEATTLE AUDIENCES 
HEAR RECITALISTS 


Blizzard No Bar to Programs 
by Althouse and Rosing— 
Club Events Given 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 24.—Music 
schedules during the last week were con- 
siderably crippled by reason of the big 
snow of the winter, a storm which de- 
moralized transportation in this state 
for several days. Despite these difficul- 
ties, a number of events were given. 

A recital by Paul Althouse, tenor of 
the Metropolitan, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist and accompanist, given at 
the Plymouth Congregational Church on 
Feb. 16, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club, was an interesting event. Mr. 
— was cordially received and sang 
well. 

A return recital by Vladimir Rosing, 
Russian tenor, was given in the same 
church on Feb. 15, under the local man- 
agement of Cecilia Augspurger. Mr. 
Rosing in this program eminently held 
the interest of his auditors. Paul Mc- 
Coole of Seattle, pianist, who was the 
artist’s accompanist in all his concerts 








in the Pacific Northwest, gained fay 
able comment for his able participat 
in this program. 

The Ladies’ Lyric Choral Club, ¢. 
ducted by Vernon S. Behymer, gave 
initial concert in the First Presbyteri 
Church on Feb. 13. The new choral 
ganization showed a good balance 
parts and volume. Solo numbers w. . 
given by Linda Fern Babcock and Ir 
Spencer, sopranos, and Gladys Britt 
mezzo-soprano. Magnus Peterson, ten 
was the assisting artist of the occas) 
with Eugene Field Musser at the pia 
Claire Hamack was accompanist for 
chorus. 

The Seattle Music Study Club met 
the home of Mrs. Homer Le Roy Eic!} 
on Feb. 14. A paper on Grieg 
Albeniz was read by Margaret E 
Musical numbers were given by Mrs. 
C. Simpkin, Grace Jobson, Mrs. H. 
Perry, Winifred Bateman, Hazel H 
man, and Isabelle Mullinger. 

The program for the monthly meet} . 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club on Feb. 
was arranged by Mrs. Frederick Ada). 
and Mrs. Farwell Putnam Lilly. T 
Ladies’ Musical Club String Quart 


consisting of Margaret McCulloch La) g 


and Alice Williams Sherman, violinist:: 
Louise Dow Benton, viola, and Iris Ca 

field, ’cello, played Mozart’s Quartet : 
D Minor and shorter numbers. Oth. 
soloists of the afternoon were Mar, 
Louise Weeks, pianist, and Mrs. J. k 
Nichols and Dora Hanna Burgess, s 

pranos. The accompanists were Pea: 
McDonald and Fidelia Burgess. 

The La Bohéme Music Club devot«! 
its regular program, given at the hom 
of Mrs. Albert Parks on Feb. 16, to a 
study of German music. - Compositions 
by Liszt, Beethoven, Schubert, Strauss, 
Bruch and other composers were inte: 
preted by Lulu Shepard Johnson, Fa, 
Adams Boswell, Mrs. E. C. Messett, Wi: 
fred Bateman and Mrs. Harry Cone. 

Members of the Seattle Clef Club and 
the Musical Art Society gave a joint din- 
ner on Feb. 17. The honor guest was 
Josephine Corliss Preston, State Super- 
intendent of Education of Washington. 
The subject of credits for private musi 
study in the Seattle high schools was 
discussed. Kirk Towns, president of th 
Clef Club, presided. Addresses wer 
made by Arnold J. Gantvoort, Nellie ©. 
Cornish, Carl Paige Wood, Louise ©. 
Beck, Letha L. McClure, Francis J. Arm- 
strong, Frances Dickey and others. 





Notable Concert by 


Chamber Music 


Forces Heads Los Angeles Calendar 





Rothwell and Philharmonic Orchestra Acclaimed—San Carlo 
Company Drawing Large Audiences—New Club Formed 
to Train Symphony Players—Second Music Week Planned 





By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
SE ee cr de ee ee ee eee ee cL OUecOLCeecee 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 24.—A notable 

program was given by the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society at its 
eighth concert, on Feb. 16. Blanche 
Rogers Lott, pianist; Vladymir Drucker, 
trumpet; Ernest Huber, double bass, 
and the Philharmonic Quartet, consist- 
ing of Sylvain Noack, first violin; Henry 
Svedrofsky, second violin; Emile Ferir, 
viola, and Ilya Bronson, ’cello, played the 
Saint-Saéns Septet, Op. 65, Schubert’s 
“Trout” Quintet and “Calme aux quais 
deserts” by Joseph Jongens. The last 
mentioned is. for soprano, piano and 
string quartet. Fanny Lott was the 
vocalist. Vladymir Drucker played the 
trumpet part with fine tone. 

Walter Henry Rothwell and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were acclaimed at 
the eighth Povular Sunday Afternoon 
Goncert on Feb. 18. The program was 
devoted to Wagner’s works. Theo Karle, 
tenor, was the soloist, singing the Prize 
Song from “Meistersinger” and Lohen- 
grin’s narrative. He was forced to add 
an encore after the Prize Song. 

Josef Hofmann gave two inspiring 
programs here recently. He came under 
the Behymer management, which is also 
sponsoring the two weeks’ engagement 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, which 
has met with distinct favor and large 
audiences. 


New Club Formed 
Ilya Bronson, solo ’cellist of the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, who acted in the 
capacity of rehearsal assistant to Alfred 


Hertz during last summer’s open-ai! 
symphony season at the Hollywood 
Bowl, has formed the Los Angeles Sym 
phony Club. It already numbers ove! 
fifty members, though founded only two 
weeks ago, The members practice syn 
phonic music under Mr. Bronson’s bato! 
once a week. Many of the players ar 
professional musicians who wish to :c- 
quire experience. Mr. Bronson ha: 
volunteered his services, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra lending the music. T! 
purpose is to educate professional mus 
cians so as to avoid the necessity of 
porting instrumentalists when vacan 
occur in the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Plans for a second Los Angeles mu 
week, sponsored by Community Ser 
Inc., are progressing. It will be } 
in May. 


Local Recitalists Active 


John Smallman, baritone, sang w 
great success before the Santa Mon 
Woman’s Club and before the Ebell C 
recently. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contra 
gave a brilliant program under the aus 
pices of the Santa Barbara Art Socie‘! 
and will be soloist with the Philharm« 
Orchestra, the Ebell Club, and the |! 
Angeles Chamber Music Society du 
March. 

Edna Gunnar. Peterson, pia! 
showed fine artistry in her recital at 
Valley Hunt Club. The program 
cluded numbers by Chopin, Arthur | 
well, Cecil Burleigh, Frank LaFo. 
Grieg, Sjoegren, Liszt and Harum 
young Norwegian, whose “It’s Snow) # 
and Snowing,” was new here. 
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Limned by the magic touch of Leonardo da Vinci, the haunting 
tenderness and repression in the smile of “La Gioconda,” has proved 
a potent lure for visitors to the Paris Louvre. 
have been invented to explain the expression on the face of the por- 
An interesting contribution to the Mona Lisa controversy is 


trait. 


TO Ce} TM 


Many hypotheses 





embodied in the libretto of Max Schillings’ opera, which is discussed 
in the following interview with Barbara Kemp, who portrays the 
leading role in the production of the work at the Metropolitan. 


By R. M. Knerr 


—|OMAN is a riddle p 
prologue to Max 











a Viennese poet, 


“motto theme” of the opera. 
“La Gioconda” has inspired many a poem, 
theft, and induced madness. 


t all solving, sings the Lay Brother in the 
chillings’ ““Mona Lisa,” 


thereby voicing the 
The inscrutable face of Leonardo’s 
tempted men to 
It remained for Beatrice Dovsky, 


to fashion from this subject a libretto of 


power, which has formed the basis of one of the most popular of modern 


German lyric dramas. 


In giving this work its American 
premiere this week the Metropolitan 


Opera has introduced a newcomer to 
the United States, in the person of Bar- 


bara Kemp, dramatic soprano of the 
Berlin State Opera. Mme. Kemp 
“created” the role of Mona Fiordalisa 


in the world premicre of the opera in 
serlin in 1915, and has since sung it 
yn many European stages. 

A visitor to the artist’s New York 
drawing room recently found, not a 
Renaissance figure of cryptic expres- 
sion, but a tall and gracious hostess. 
The story of the opera and details of 
the interpretation of its principal réle 
were told with vivacity by Mme. Kemp, 
who disclosed in the telling a sincere 
and vital attitude toward her art. 

“You will pardon me if I speak more 
of the opera than about myself?” she 
said, drawing a vari-colored scarf about 
her shoulders. “The librettist, I am 
conceived the idea of the story 
while reading works of the Renaissance. 
She is an authority upon this period, 
as is evident in the knowledge of 
medieval Florentine customs shown in 
the book of the opera. The story is de- 
veloped with dramatic skill, but equally 
important for the modern music-drama 


is the realistic detail of the stage direc- 
tions. 


Leonardo da Vinci’s Portrait of 





“La Gioconda.” 








“My ideal of an operatic performance 
is that of a perfect unity of music and 
action. There should be no movement, 
no glance of the eye, that is not part of 
the character portrayed. Nor should 
the music ever be sung as an end in it- 
self, but always to illustrate the char- 
acter. As Oskar Bie, the critic, has 
said, ‘The role is the door through 
which the singer enters into the music.’ 
In making a part live, a realistic lib- 
retto is an immeasurable aid. 

“Have I studied the painting for my 
interpretation? With much care. My 
whole make-up is, of course, as close a 
replica as I could achieve. My first 
entrance, where Mona Lisa crosses the 
bridge, ‘pale and unmoved,’ carrying 
long-stemmed blossoms of iris, is de- 
signed to place the living picture before 
the auditors. The smile of the portrait 
plays an important part in the psychol- 
ogy of the drama. It maddens the 
jealous husband, when he sees it on her 
lips after the meeting with her lover. 

“There is a- strong’. parallelism 
throughout the two stories of today and 
old-time Florence, which of course are 
played by the same artists. In the pro- 
logue I am the young and unhappy 
bride of an elderly man, come to in- 
spect the old palace of the Giocondos. 


Famed for Its Enigmatic Smile 


Barbara Kemp, as “Mona Lisa” 
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olving the Enigma of Mona Lisa's Smile 


PULAU LLLP GEM OMOEA USED DEE MAC OOO PEO MERI RPO OOTY HU LPEPST OYE TANUANL NINN TLVUANUNDOLELESUOUADOOUEDOOUAD GEA N TAAL WAU 
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Photo by Central News Photo Service ~ 


in Max Schillings’ Opera of that Name, Achieves a Re- 


markable Reproduction of the Famous Picture of Leonardo da Vinci 


I wear his pearls with loathing, just as 
Mona Lisa did those of her unloved hus- 
band. I, too, wear a sprig of iris at 
my belt. The young monk who tells the 
ancient story might be a re-incarnation 
of Giovanni, the Renaissance _ lover 

But the business of being re- 
incarnated during the two minutes al- 
lowed for the change of scene before 
and after the narrative is difficult, I 
assure you! I must completely change 
my costume each time. So, you see, to 
be a singer requires other accomplish- 
ments besides voice! 

“The music? It is modern, 
all clear in instrumentation, and 
firmly in the classics. I will sing 
of the themes for you.” Calling 
accompanist to play from the score on 
the piano, the artist illustrated the 
action with pantomime that made the 


above 
rooted 
some 


her 


but 


story take on a new significance for 

the privileged auditor at this’ im- 
promptu “opera recital.” 

A Tale of Medieval Cruelty 

The work opens with a Prelude for 

. ; 

orchestra, in which the “enigma theme’ 

later sung by the young monk, is 


elaborately developed with employment 
of modern orchestral resource. In the 
house of the Certosa order in Florence, 
a young Lay Brother relates to-an 
elderly Stranger and his young bride 
the tragedy of the medizwval beauty 
who had dwelt there centuries before. 

The scene changes to Florence of the 
Medicis, during Carnival time. The 
conversation of Francesco del Giocondo’s 
guests is accompanied by offstage 
choruses of revellers and monks, who 
sing their contrasted refrains in contra- 
puntal style. Mona Ginevra, the Venus 
of the Carnival, is converted by the dis- 
ciples of Savonarola, but on being sum- 
moned in to the feast, soon reverts to 
merriment, joining in a delightful con- 
certed  ritornelle. Then, Mona Lisa 
enters, and is jealously questioned by 
Francesco, her husband. When she has 
retired, he vents his brooding fury at 
her coldness 

Giovanni 
lover, arrives as 
Pope to purchase a pearl. 
collector is producing his 
from a triple-doored vault, Mona Lisa 
re-enters and the two recognize one an- 
other. His business finished, the youth 
pretends to leave, but returns, when all 
are gone, to plead his love and urge her 
to flee with him on the morrow. F'ran- 
overhears by design their pas- 

duet, and when he returns, 


Salviato, her childhood 
ambassador from the 
While the 
treasures 


CeSCO 
sionate 


knows that Giovanni has hidden him- 
self in the open jewel vault. With the 
cunning of a torturer, he locks the 


death-trap and throws the key into the 
Arno, taunting the half-fainting woman 
with elaborate love-making as the cur- 
tains close. 

The second act is ushered in with an 


Intermezzo descriptive of the gloomy 
dawn of Ash Wednesday and the de- 
spair of Mona Lisa, who now lies on 


the floor in stupefied slumber. The bells 
chime for early mass, and she wakes, 
pounding on the steel door with heart- 
broken cries, while from the nearby 
church, where she was to have kept her 


tryst, a chorus of women intones a 
canticle. Dianora, Francesco’s little 
daughter by a former marriage, has 


found the key to the vault in her boat, 
where it has fallen, instead of into the 





Barbara Kemp, From a Studio Portrait 
water. Mona Lisa opens the safe, but 
cannot unlock the inmost compartment. 
Her husband, entering, believes that 
Giovanni has been released in the night. 
She plays upon his suspicions, until he 
enters the inner compartment where 
Giovanni lies dead. Trembling with 
horror, she slams the vault door, and 
as her torturer’s cries grow fainter, 
breaks down with the cry, “O Lord, 
have mercy!” The brasses thunder a 
recurrent theme, while the sound of 
church bells and Mona Lisa’s die 
away. 

The epilogue reveals the modern 
scene again. The Stranger and the 
Woman thank the Lay Brother for his 
kind offices. As they go, the latter 
drops her iris bouquet at the monk’s 


voice 


[Continued on page 42] 
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Schreker Work Leads Orchestral Novelties in New York 


EW YORK heard eight symphony 

concerts last week in spite of the 
fact that the New York Symphony was 
absent from its accustomed locales. 
Two novelties were presented by the 
Philharmonic under Mr. Mengelberg, 
Schreker’s Chamber Symphony and 
an Overture entitled ‘‘As You Like It,” 
by Herman Hans Wetzler, formerly a 
resident of New York and now con- 
ductor of the Municipal Opera at Co- 
logne, Germany. 


Educational Program 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 21, evening. The program: 


Overture to Byron’s ‘“Manfred,”’ Op. 115, 
Schumann 
(in one movement), 
Schreker 
“Romeo-and Juliet,” 
ir, P Tchaikovsky 
Excerpts froni “The Damnation of Faust,” 


Chamber Symphony 


Overture-Fantasy, 


Berlioz 


At_this cancert, the second in the edu- 
cational series’ by the Philharmonic, 
Franz Schreker’s. Chamber Symphony 
had. its first performance before a New 
York audience. It was written for the 
jubilee of the,.Vienna Academy in De- 
cember, 1916, and played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Mr. Mengelberg also in- 
troduced the work in Amsterdam. It is 
written in a thoroughly musicianly 
manner, well knit in structure and full 
of strange but intelligible harmonies. 
Though it is called a symphony .in one 
movement it is in fact divided into four 
distinct movements, played without 
pause and by no means brief in duration. 
It was agreeable music for the most part, 
though there were times when the com- 
poser seemed more desirous of keeping 
faith with his idiom than following his 
natural inspiration. Mr. Mengelberg 
and his forces gave the work in an im- 
pressive manner. The program through- 
out was played with finish and fine effect. 

The same program, with the Tchaikov- 
sky Overture omitted and Vieuxtemps’’ 
Concerto for Violin, Op. 31, No. 4, in D 
Minor, substituted was given on Thurs- 
day evening. Erna Rubinstein was the 





Will rent my Mason & Hamlin mahogany grand to 
responsible party. Frederick 8S. Condit. ’Phone 
week-days Ashland 1740. 





WANTED—tTenor as director of Music Department 
—Important University, maximum salary. 

Musical Artist Teachers Agency, Allen-Pichler Co., 
56 West 39th Street. Fitzroy 2185. 





For Sale—fFine French violin. Famous maker; 


$350. Present owner paid more in Paris, before 
war. Also bargain, old Italian Gagliano. Splendid 
condition, beautiful tone, $800. 

Apply Box K, Musical America. 





Young lady, thorough musician, desires 
position in a school for Spring and Sum- 
mer terms, to teach beginners interest- 
ing method of music study, with theory, 
ear-training and history of music. Vicin- 
ity New York. M. I. B., Apt. 41, 200 
Claremont Ave., New York. 
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POLA NEGRI 
in “MAD LOVE” 
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WITH CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
ERNO RAPEE, Conductor. 

Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky, Ballet 

Mille. Gambarelli, Premiere Danseuse; Doris 
Niles and Thalia Zanon. 
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soloist, presenting a masterly perform- 
ance. Vieuxtemps’ Concerto is thin and 
shop-worn in spots but it offers the artist 
an excellent medium through which to 
show skill in performance. Miss Rubin- 
stein’s tone was broad and warm and her 
playing was marked by musical under- 
standing. C. O.-S. D. 





Wetzler Novelty Played 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Erna _ Rubin- 
stein, violinist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 25, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “As You Like It’’....... Wetzler 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
BRO\: 4. 4.20 4d eae t Mes a's 5 ole" Vieuxtemps 


Miss Rubinstein 

Symphony No, 6 (Pathétique)...Tchaikovsky 

First public hearing in New York of 
the Wetzler overture left an impression 
of uncertain values. While there are 
many moments of quite beautiful orches- 
tration and solo melodies, form has been 
disregarded for the most part. Com- 
posed in 1917 by Hermann Hans Wetzler, 
who will be remembered as the organizer 
of an orchestra which gave a series of 
concerts in the United States twenty 
years ago, and who is now a conductor 
in Cologne, the overture is part of inci- 
dental music to Shakespeare’s comedy. 
Played by Nikisch, Gabrilowitsch and 
Hertz, the present occasion was the first 
appearance of the work on a Philhar- 
monic program. Mengelberg’s interpre- 


tation of the “Pathétique’” was mostly 
notable for the invididuality of the read- 
ing. Miss Rubinstein’s playing of the 
Vieuxtemps work resulted in insistent 


applause, leading to eight recalls. 
C. H. G., JR. 





Foch Plays Schumann Work 


The City Symphony, Dirk Foch, con- 
ductor; Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 


soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 19, evening. 
The program: 

Symphony in D Minor, No. 4...... Schumann 
Cf SE Sarr ree 
Andante Cantabile for Strings...Tchaikovsky 
Conmserte. for Vialiiti's os casik ccvcees Beethoven 


Mr. Huberman 

Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutchman’’..Wagner 

The Schumann Symphony, played in 
place of Bruckner’s “Romantic” Sym- 
phony, previously announced, is heard 
so infrequently that it was of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Foch gave it a schol- 
arly performance, though there was oc- 
casionally a tendency to weightiness. 
The Valse Triste had much of charm and 
the somewhat hackneyed Andante Can- 
tabile was apparently enjoyed by the lis- 
teners. Mr. Huberman also was the 
recipient of prolonged applause. The 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture gave Mr. 
Foch ample opportunity for climaxes in 
his brass choir and his reading of the 
work in general was vivid and dramatic. 
The program was repeated the following 
afternoon in the Town Hall. J. A. H. 


Sunday Program 


Lois Ewell, soprano, who was one 
the mainstays of the erstwhile Cent) 
Opera Company, returned to the st: 
of her former successes as soloist w 
the City Symphony on Sunday aft 
noon. She brought an attractive 
unaffected stage presence and a voic 
natural beauty to her singing of EI: 
Dream from Wagner’s “Lohengri 
“Vissi d’arte”’ from Puccini’s “Tos 
and a Massenet aria for an enc 
There were occasional lapses from 
pitch, especially in the middle part 
the voice, but there was unusual bea 
and sustaining power in the high ton 
She was most successful with the au 
ence. The orchestral numbers were t 
Overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” Franc 
Symphonic Poem, “Le Chasseur Maudi' 
a group of seven dances from Gouno 
“Faust,” and Wagner’s Overture 
“The Flying Dutchman.” The progra 
was one of the best played that the | 
chestra as yet proffered. The Goun 
number was esvecially effective, 
strings playing with fine unanimity a: 
precision. The brass utilized its opp: 
tunity for display in the Wagner Ov: 
ture, although it was occasionally 
dominant in the Franck number. _ T! 
program was heard by one of the largest 
audiences of the season, the entire hous: 
being sold out. nm. C 


[Continued on page 42] 





Début of Soprano Is Feature at Metropolitan 
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Thalia Sabanieva Sings Title 
Role in “Madama Butterfly” 
—“‘“Anima Allegra” Has 
Second Hearing, and Repe- 
titions of Standard Works 
Fill Out Week 


HE week at the Metropolitan Opera 

House was one entirely of repetitions, 
and save for the departure of Mme. 
Galli-Curci, who made her last appear- 
ance of the season in “Bohéme” at the 
special matinée on Friday, and the com- 
ing of Thalia Sabanieva, who made her 
entry in “Madama Butterfly” on Satur- 
day night, there was nothing of especial 
variety. 

“Lucia” was sung on Monday night, 
Feb. 19, with Mme. Galli-Curci in the 
name-part and Mr. Gigli as Edgardo, a 
part in which he is always excellent. 
The remainder of the cast included 


Grace Anthony, Giuseppe De Luca, José 
Mardones, Angelo Bada and Giordano 
Paltrinieri. Mr. Papi conducted. 

_“Tannhauser” was sung on Wednesday 
night, simultaneously with the perform- 
ance at the Manhattan by the visiting 
German company. Those taking part 
were: Paul Bender, Curt Taucher, 
George Meader, Clarence Whitehill, Carl 
Schlegel, Max Bloch, William Gustafson, 
Maria Jeritza, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Raymonde Delaunois, Myrtle Schaaf, 
Laura Robertson, Grace Bradley and 
Charlotte Ryan. Mr. Bodanzky was at 
the conductor’s desk. 

At the special matinée on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, “Aida” was heard under 
the baton of Mr. Moranzoni. The cast 
consisted of Frances Peralta in the title- 
roéle, Jeanne Gordon as Amuneris, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Radames_ and 
Giuseppe Danise as Amonasro. Others 
in the cast were Edmund Burke, Léon 
Rothier, Pietro Audisio and Laura 
Robertson. 

The same evening “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” were sung by Rosa Ponselle, 
Flora Perini, Lauri-Volpi, Millo Picco 
and Grace Anthony as protagonists of 
the Sicilian tragedy under the guidance 
of Mr. Moranzoni, and Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, Manuel Salazar, Antonio Scotti, 
Angelo Bada and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
in the latter work, led by Mr. Papi. 

Aiding Mme. Galli-Curci in her last 
appearance of the season in “Bohéme” 
were Mario Chamlee, Louis D’Angelo, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Pietro Audisio, 
Giusepje De Luca, José Mardones, Paolo 
Ananian, Marie Sundelius and _ Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. Mr. Papi conducted. 

i Se A 


“Anima Allegra” Repeated 


Vittadini’s picturesque “Anima Alle- 
gra,” the Metropolitan’s first real novelty 
of the current season, had its second 
performance at the Broadway house on 
Friday evening, Feb. 23, when Lucrezia 
Bori as Consuelo, the “Joyous Soul” of 
the piece, again bore the burden of the 
presentation, both vocally and . his- 
trionically, and by her beautiful singing 
and vivacious acting achieved a personal 
triumph with an audience that filled 
every seat and much standing room. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted deftly and 
Miss Bori’s associates in the cast were 
the same as at the work’s premiére a 
week earlier, namely: Kathleen Howard 
as Donna Sacramento, Queena Mario as 
Coralito, Grace Anthony as Carmen, 
Marion Telva as Frasquita, Myrtle 
Schaaf as Mariquita, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi as Pedro, Adamo Didur as Don 
Eligio, Armand Tokatyan as Lucio, An- 
gelo Bada as Tonio, Millo Picco as Diego, 
Italo Picchi as Ramirrez, Rafaelo Diaz 
as a Singer, and Paolo Ananian as a 
Gipsy. All of these singers were in good 
voice and all were adequate in the parts 
they assumed in a smooth and briskly 
moving performance. The Spanish 
dances by Rosina Galli and her com- 
panions, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Florence 
Rudolph, in the second act, constituted 


the climax of a series of colorful stag: 
pictures and again aroused a great tu- 
mult of applause. The Friday night au- 
dience found the new work, with its 
vivid contrasting of gloom and gaiety, 
its bustle and animation and _ scenic 
beauty, accompanied by its light, grace- 
ful, pretty, but not particularly distinc- 
tive or distinguished music, highly di- 
verting and enjoyable throughout its 
comparatively short three acts. 
G. W. H. 


“Faust” had its second hearing of the 
season at the Saturday matinee with the 
usual crowded house. Mr. Martinelli 
sang the name-part and Mme. Alda ap- 
peared as Marguerite, others in the cast 
including Leon Rothier, Giuseppe Danise. 
Paolo Ananian, Ellen Dalossy and Kath- 
leen Howard. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. J. A. H. 


A Débutante “Butterfly” 


Making her first appearance with the 
company on a hurry call, Thalia Saba- 
nieva replaced Delia Rheinhardt, who 
was again announced to appear in 
“Madama Butterfly,” but who was stil! 
too ill to do so. Mme. Sabanieva is a 
native of Greece, but has done most oi 
her singing in Russia, although she has 


[Continued on page 41] 























Founded 1867 by Clara 


Baur. A Complete 
School of Musical 
Lea g A Faculty 


of International Repu- 
tation. Ideal Residen- 
tial Halls on Beautiful 
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INCORPORATED 


56th SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks MASTER CLASS, Conducted by The Great Pianist and Teacher, 


Mme. MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA 
Intensive Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, state Accreaitea. 


For Six Weeks, from June 15th to July 28th, 1923. 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


All Departments open until Aug. ist. Students may enter at any time. 
Send for announcement to Bertha Baur, Directress, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati. 
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312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musico—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


New York City _ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is not the part of wisdom to beard 
the lion in his den, even if the lion is 
somewhat advanced in years and has no 
longer all his teeth. 

This thought is suggested to me by 
a little controversy which recently arose 
between Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild, and the 
veteran critic of the Evening Post, 
Henry Theophilus Finck. 

It seems that at a recent concert the 
International Composers’ Guild gave 
some music of Arnold Schénberg. Mr. 
Finck as well as all the other leading 
critics reviewed the composition and the 
performance in such a manner as to 
cause Mrs. Reis to write a letter to the 
editor of the Post protesting against Mr. 
Finck’s criticism and incidentally stat- 
ing that he had no right to criticize the 
performance anyhow, because he only 
heard one-third of it. Furthermore, his 
adverse opinion was in diametrical op- 
position to that of all the other critics, 
extracts from whose articles Mrs. Reis 
quoted. 

Incidentally Mrs. Reis, a very ener- 
getic lady, who takes herself and her 
association very seriously, gives point to 
her communication by accusing Mr. 
Finck of “direct misrepresentation ot 
facts and statements absolutely un- 
founded.” 

Mr. Finck prints the lady’s communi- 
cation in full and then the lion proceeds 
to masticate it. He admits that he did 
leave the hall “before the middle 
of Sehénberg’s tomfoolery had _ been 
reached.” In support of his action he 
quotes the late William Winter, for 
yearS dramatic critic of the Tribune, 
who on being reproached for doing such 
a thing, answered: “Do you have to eat 
the whole of a rotten egg to know it’s 
rotten?” 

He also quotes an incident which con- 
cerned his esteemed colleague, John 
Ranken Towse, the dramatic critic of the 
Post, who was hailed by the manager of 
a performance when he saw Towse put- 
ting on his overcoat after the third act, 
“Why, Mr. Towse, you are not going?” 
cried the manager. “There is another 
act coming.” To which Towse replied: 
“Yes, I know; that’s why I’m going.” 
_Concerning the statement by Mrs. Reis 
that the house was full of people who 
had paid their good money, Finck wants 
to bet ten million marks to ten dollars 
that there were many dead heads. He 
particularly mentions the various musi- 
Clans quoted by Mrs. Reis, and wants 
to bet his bottom dollar that most of 
them, especially Leopold Stokowski, Al- 
fredo Casella, Enesco, Darius Milhaud 
and Willem Mengelberg, did not pay for 
their seats. His reason for making this 
statement is that “they never do,” being 
always “honored guests valued for ad- 
vertising purposes.” 

[hen Henry Theophilus leaves humor 
and comes to something which is really 
of far more importance than any differ- 
ence of opinion as to Arnold Schénberg’s 
music, whether it is divine or tomfool- 
ery, and that is where he shows by quot- 
ing from the articles by the other critics 
that Mrs. Reis deliberately omitted the 
context in each one of them, which would 
he ve made what she quoted have an en- 
Lvrely different meaning. Here we come 


upon something which is unfortunately 
so common in the musical world, and 
indeed in the dramatic world, that it 
deserves attention. 

As an instance Mrs. Reis quoted Mr. 
Krehbiel of the Tribune as saying: “Dis- 
tinguished musicians were in last night’s 
audience—among them Leopold Stokow- 
ski, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera.” 

Finck then quotes what Krehbiel did 
say, which was to the following effect: 
“Distinguished musicians who are striv- 
ing to bring on the millennium in which 
cacophony shall reign were in last 
night’s audience—among them Leopold 
Stokowski, ete.” 

This, as you will see, shows Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s attitude very distinctly, and that 
it was very far from being what Mrs. 
Reis would have you understand from 
the manner in which she quoted him. 

But Henry Theophilus goes further 
and quotes what Krehbiel said preceding 
the particular sentence referred to, 
which was as follows: 

“It was a wearisome and futile experi- 
ment which some of the hearers were 
brave enough to smile at. In Berlin on 
one occasion Henri Marteau was thrown 
out of the room because he broke into 
loud and derisive laughter.” 

Finck then takes up each one of the 
critics, and by quoting the entire para- 
graph from which Mrs. Reis took ex- 
tracts shows that they were almost 
unanimous in their opinion, coincided 
with his views, and so did not support 
the lady’s contention. By the time he 
had made a meal of Mrs. Reis, Henry 
was licking his chops with satisfaction. 

So I repeat, it is not wise to beard a 
lion in his den, even if he is no longer 
young and has not all his teeth, but 
most particularly is it unwise if the 
name of the lion happens to be Henry 
Theophilus Finck, veteran music critic 
of the New York Evening Post. 


* * * 


People are still writing letters to the 
New York Times and other papers with 
regard to Stransky’s sudden resignation 
from the Philharmonic. Curiously, most 
of them, while they impugn the motives 
that forced the eminent conductor’s 
resignation and praise him for having 
made the Philharmonic more popular 
than ever before when under the baton 
of his predecessors, they contrive to 
salute him with a parting kick as he 
leaves us. 

They appear to be unanimous that 
dear Josef did not rank with the other 
conductors we have and others who have 
come to us of late years. 

In all the hubbub about the appoint- 
ment of Van MHoogstraten to take 
Stransky’s place and to have Mengel- 
berg -as co-conductor, one thing seems 
to have been lost sight of, namely, what 
has become of Henry Hadley in the 
mix-up? Henry, whe was co-conductor 
of the Philharmonic, represented the 
American aspiration to be able to con- 
duct a symphony orchestra of distinc- 
tion. What has happened to Henry? 
Has he been lost in the shuffle, or have 
the eminent financiers who preside over 
the destinies of the New York Philhar- 
monic really forgotten that he exists? 
What is it? And where are the devoted 
ladies, headed by Mrs. MacArthur, who 
have made it the business of their lives 
to boom Henry? 

. @ »& 

It is but a few years ago, not more 
than a generation certainly, that nobody 
would have believed you could talk over 
the long-distance telephone from New 
York to Chicago and even San Fran- 
cisco, and now, lo and behold, an entire 
radio concert program was successfully 
broadcasted across the Atlantic for the 
first time from Newark, N. J., and from 
a department store at that! They heard 
that concert in London, in Paris, clearly. 
Incidentally, being an Associated Press 
dispatch, it has given Edith Bennett, 
well-known soprano, who sang composi- 
tions in French, English and Italian, an 
international boost. 

~ 7 * 


So the French have forbidden the pro- 
duction of “William Tell,” which was to 
have been produced at Bochum, in the 
Ruhr district. The result was that 6000 
people of the city paraded the streets, 
singing the forbidden music. They were 
dispersed by the French cavalry. 

The idea of the French considering the 
production of “William Tell” as liable 
to create an uprising appeals to us here 
as somewhat comical, considering that 
so many of the critics have damned poor 


Gatti for resurrecting the work. They 
said it was dead and should remain 
buried. 


* * * 
Apropos of the production of “Anima 
Allegra” at the Manhattan, Gilbert W. 
Gabriel of the New York Sun has come 


to the conclusion that it is an ill opera 
that blows nobody one good lesson, and 
that a week of Wagner at the Manhat- 
tan is a week’s course in practical 
esthetics. It discusses of its own accord 
how elaborate a production, on how large 
or small a stage, is necessary to the suc- 
cessful singing of grand opera at its 
grandest. 

All this is prefatory to the discussion 
as to whether it is possible to give a 
light opera on a big stage and a grand 
opera on a comparatively small one. 
This logically leads Gabriel to suggest 
that there should be a scheme of size, 
for instance, so much footage per fortis- 
simo. Add a square yard, in virtue ot 
each murder, each emperor, every addio 
by a bandit chief. Allow extra height 
for every high C. If these are what 
prove and improve grand opera, let 
granJdcur be unconfined. 

But if, on the other hand, a little ad- 
venture in contentment like “Anima 
Allegra,” or a little gambol of delight 
like “Cosi Fan Tutte,” is taken for text, 
there ought to be some kindly housing 
law to supplement it. 

Adapting the stage, however, is not 
sufficient. Gabriel wants the auditorium 
up front to be cut down proportionately, 
but he admits that this is, for the pres- 
ent anyhow, irremediable. 

* + * 


Experience has shown that the works 
of Wagner cannot be given adequately 
except on a large, broad and, above all, 
a deep stage. On the other hand, works 
of a light and intimate character are 
almost lost on a big stage, though that 
scenic artist, Urban, has managed to 
overcome this pretty satisfactorily at 
the Metropolitan when they give the 
lighter works. 

It was to meet this issue that Otto H. 
Kahn and his friend Vanderbilt built 
the Century Theater, which might have 
prospered had they started out properly 
instead of having a representative who 
virtually took the ground that the pub- 
lic was not wanted. The Century was 
to be for the select and elect. Anyway, 
they managed to build a house where the 
acoustics are infernally bad. Perhaps 
that was because the socially elect never 
go to hear the opera. They go to be 
seen, admired and envied! 

cd o* * 


Pierre Lalo, music critic of distinction, 
the son of Edouard Lalo, the noted com- 
poser, whose centenary was recently cele- 
brated, tells a story of his father which 
is illuminating. He relates how one 
evening Saint-Saéns was dining with the 
Lalo family when he asked the father: 

“What became of that symphony you 
wrote?” 

“IT wrote?” replied Lalo, “I have never 
written a symphony.” 

“T am going to play it to you,” was 
Saint-Saéns’ response, as he sat down 
at the piano. Then Lalo recognized a 
work which he had written years before, 
but had destroyed and forgotten. 

+ * * 

Jackie Coogan, the child film actor, 
who earns more money in a season than 
some of the greatest artists, not ex- 
cluding the President of the United 
States, is said to have had a wonderful 
series of teachers since Charlie Chaplin, 
the inimitable, introduced “The Kid” to 
an adoring public. They say that 
Paderewski has given him piano lessons, 
Pavlowa gave him dancing lessons and 
Sousa gave him orchestral lessons. Then 
Carpentier gave him what may in the 
end prove the most valuable—boxing 
lessons. 


” 


* * * 


The season at the Manhattan of the 
Germans who came here has been so suc- 
cessful that it has been extended and 
prices reduced, which is a good thing for 
those who are not profiteers or bootleg- 
gers. One of the reasons that the man- 
agement has been able to pull through 
is that the artists are not paid any ex- 
travagant salaries. I believe sixty dol- 
lars a week is the highest that is paid, 
but if this were paid in American dollars 
on the other side, they would be able in 
a few weeks to meet the demand of the 
French reparations at the present value 
of the German mark. 

* * * 


Margaret Fay Shaw of New York 
asks me: “Why must poor, struggling 
artists pay five dollars for a seat in the 
top gallery to hear Paderewski?” 

His recital is scheduled for April 23, 
and yet today the box office man told 
her, she says. that all the seats were five 
dollars, so the sweet lady asks me 
whether I don’t think it is mean and 
cannot anvthing be done. She laments 
that of all persons to hear beyond the 
reach of modest means, surely Paderew- 
ski is the last. So she appeals on behalf 
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Just to Indicate That Anton Bilotti, Pianist 
and Composer, Possesses Especially Dex- 
terous Control of His Instrument, Viafora 
Has Endowed Him with Octopus-Like 
Arms. The Youthful Performer Has 
Been Heard in a Number of Programs in 
New York and He Recently Attracted 
Favorable Comment in Two Town Hall 
Recitals 












of the thousands of music students in 
New York who like herself remain away 
from many of the concerts, and says 
that it is not because they feel that they 
don’t want to pay that much but because 
they have not got the five dollars. 

First of all, Paderewski gets a very 
high price for his recitals, which should 
not be begrudged him for the reason that 
we know that he has not only lost his 
entire fortune, which he patriotically 
sacrificed for his country, but, further- 
more, he ran deeply in debt. 

of * *K 


Another lady, who signs herself 
“Madam Satan,’ and who would seem 
to be a relative of mine, writes me that 
she wants to know why the younger 
critics of music are always in favor of 
any other opera company than _ the 
Metropolitan. She says that the reviews 
of the German Opera Company at the 
Manhattan show the same spirit, and 
that among the older men who are ex- 
perienced there is less of that spirit, 
since they have heard enough to realize 
how superior the operas at the older the- 
ater are. She says that the younger men 
always seek some excuse for praising the 
new companies. One especially notable 
case of this was in the review of the 
“Rheingold” at the Manhattan, when the 
critic praised the scenery because “it 
was so amateurish and improvised.” 

Then she lets a light into the situation 
as regards the press. She claims that 
it is the fact that the younger men get 
tickets for the visiting companies that 
makes them so lenient, for the tickets for 
the Metropolitan are given to the busi- 
ness manager, the managing editor or 
the city editor whose wife has come out 
from Chicago. 

This throws an interesting sidelight 
on what happens to the opera tickets 
sent by the Metropolitan to the daily 
papers. However, it is a good thing that 
the business manager as well as the 
managing editor and city editor should 
go to the opera occasionally, for the rea- 
son that it may perhaps give them a 
better estimate of the value of the musi- 
cal critics who are on their staff. You 
know they have been rather sceptical on 
that point. 


The season at the Manhattan has 
brought our friend, Deems Taylor of the 
World, to the conclusion that most per- 
formances at the Metropolitan are given 
in accordance with the traditional Ital- 
ian attitude toward opera, which, says 
Deems, is that opera is a highly arti- 
ficial form of entertainment, in which a 
dramatic story serves as a vehicle for 
the exploitation of beautiful singing, that 
the dramatic element in this entertain- 
ment is subsidiary and must never be 
allowed to interfere with the close rela- 
tion between the singer and the public. 
The result of this is, Deems concludes, 
that the productions at the Manhattan 
rather than at the Metropolitan are more 


* *” * 


[Continued on page 8] 
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in faithful conformity with Wagner’s 
theory of a music drama. 

In the course of his able article Deems 
draws some comparisons between the 
German artists at the Metropolitan and 
those at the Manhattan. He thinks that 
the German artists at the Manhattan, 
some of them at least, are superior to 
those at the Metropolitan. He considers 
Urlus as much beyond Taucher in Wag- 
nerian réles as Taucher is beyond Sem- 
bach. Blech, the conductor at the Man- 
hattan, has done such wonders with a 
poor orchestra that one longs to see 
what he could do with the Metropolitan’s 
fine one. 

Deems evidently is not sympathetic to 
the Metropolitan acoustics. He says 
those at the Manhattan are perfect. I 
always thought they were terrible. You 
see how well-meaning people can differ. 
Deems, too, thinks that the Metropolitan 
is badly constructed on both sides of the 
curtain, the stage is too shallow, too 
wide in front, the auditorium is far from 
perfect acoustically and is so impos- 
sibly big that only the simplest dramatic 
effects ever get across the footlights. 

I have sat in about every conceivable 
place at the Metropolitan and was al- 
ways able to see and hear what was 
going on, except when very much to one 
side or the other side near the stage. At 
the Manhattan, however, the very re- 
verse was the case, so much so that I 
hated to go there, and I believe there are 
others. So I repeat, it is possible for 
well-meaning people to entirely disagree 
on vital questions. 

Bd * * 


You know that there is a regular 
armada from England, Scotland and the 
Bahama Islands, anchored outside the 
three-mile limit, which enables our boot- 
leggers to secure those supplies which 
are still necessary to assuage the in- 
creasing thirst of the American people. 
They say that when the inbound passen- 
ger steamships pass through this cortége 
of liquor vessels, the bands always play 
“Coming Through the Rye.” 

ok o* *K 

Lenna Dure writes to the New York 
Herald apropos of the contemplated en- 
terprise on the part of Morris Gest and 
others to establish an American Art 
Theater. The lady wants to know why 
it is necessary, if the program that has 
been suggested by those responsible is 
to be carried out, to have foreign actors 
and singers when we have plenty of our 
own that are just as good as any they 
can get on the other side. Incidentally, 
too, she suggests that there is nothing 
more absurd than a so-called American 
Art Theater with actors and singers who 
speak about everything but our own 
mother tongue. Does she not know that 
forty per cent of our population are of 
foreign birth or descent? 

x * oK 


Mascagni has raised somewhat of a 
racket in Milan by asking why has Ital- 
ian lyrical art so declined in favor 
abroad, and what is necessary to restore 
it to its former position. He claims that 
Italian opera is no longer receiving the 
patronage of foreign theaters and play- 
goers, and also says that recently in the 
Argentine Republic “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” was always sacrificed to French 
and German operas, except at the order 
of the president. He claims Italian art- 
ists are refused in favor of French, Ger- 
man and Russian artists. 

Commenting on this, the Tribuna of 
Milan says that at Covent Garden in 
London Italian artists are not given con- 
tracts, and the same is true of South 
America, where Italian artists used to be 
always in favor. 

The result of the agitation is a move- 
ment to get the Italian government to 
do something to lessen the steady decline 
in the popularity of Italiar. music and 
singers abroad. 

Whatever may have happened to Ital- 
ian singers and Italian operas in Furope 
and in South America, one thing is cer- 
tain, their popularity is still unlimited in 
this country, and this popularity, which 
some used to think depended largely 
upon Caruso’s marvelous voice and art, 
appears to continue even though the 
great Neapolitan has passed away. 

* * * 

They used to tell us that we did pro- 
duce some very fine woman singers, so- 
pranos and contraltos, but we had never 
produced anv fine tenors. Of course, I 
covld give you a list of any number, 
including our good friend Riccardo Mar- 
tin and those Americans now at the 


Metropolitan, but to be frank, we have 
been slow in giving opportunity to our 
young singers. Not so the French. 

A cable tells us that William Martin 
of Lowell, Mass., who went to France in 
the summer of 1920 as soloist of the 
Harvard Glee Club in a tour of Europe, 
has just been acclaimed as phenomenal 
in the musical world and assigned a two- 
years’ contract for the Opéra Comique 
for leading tenor réles. He will make 
his début at the first production in 
March of Massenet’s “‘Werther.” 

This came about after an audition at 
which Carré and Albert Wolff, directors 
of the Comique, heard the young Ameri- 
can. Wolff has, you know, long ago been 
emphatic that Americans possess the 
most beautiful voices in the world. He 
says that young Martin has a voice of 
unusual quality and suppleness. 

After his success in Paris with the 
Harvard Glee Club, it seems Martin re- 
mained in France and studied for four- 
teen months with a celebrated Paris 
music teacher. Martin is of English 
and French parentage, but he is a good 
American and then, you know, he is a 
Harvard boy. His appearance in Paris 
will probably send Harvard University 
over there, which, in the olden and wet 
days, they used to say, could only be 
found at the bar of Parker’s Hotel in 


Boston. 
aE * a 


Fortuno Gallo sends me word that the 


three-weeks’ engagement of his San 
Carlo Opera Company at the National 
Theater, Havana, is progressing tremen- 
dously well. In this organization he has 
Lucrezia Bori, Tito Schipa, Titta Ruffo, 
Anthony Paoli, Margaret D’Alvarez, 
and he hopes to have Martinelli. He has 
been able to secure two subventions, one 
from the Federal Government and an- 
other from the municipal government, 
both at the same time. He got these 
in Havana. 

He is well named “Fortune.” 

ee @ 

They have developed a new means of 
catching not only the bootlegger but the 
people who still insist upon indulging in 
hootch. They went to work in Washing- 
ton by having two detectives travel 
around as wandering minstrels, one with 
a violin and the other with a harp. The 
detectives say that these disguises have 
got all the others beaten to a frazzle. 
They say that the man who sings dis- 
arms suspicion entirely. The singer is 
a man who likes his little nip. 

It seems rather a desecration to enlist 
music as a means to catch a bootlegger, 


says your 





Beethoven Finding Inspiration in 
the Tempest, is Subject of Painting 
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Beethoven’s Portrait. Painted in Eisenach, Germany, by Christian Peip, and Brought to 
. *. * ad . E & 
New York by the Artist’s Nephew, Artur Seeber 


EETHOVEN, who sought inspiration 
in the open air for so many of his 
heroic works, is shown in this mood in 
a picture painted by Christian Peip, an 
Eisenach artist, and now on view in 
New York. Qn the death of the painter 
two months ago his nephew, Artur 
Seeber of New York, who was on a visit 
to his relatives, brought the picture back 
with him to the United States, and now 
wishes to dispose of it for the benefit of 
the artist’s four daughters, who are in 
Germany. 
The portrait, which shows the full- 


length figure of Beethoven, occupied Mr. 
Peip two years. It was in 1875 that he 
undertook the commission to paint it for 
an English family, who had intended it 
for a music-room then newly designed. 
The artist has recorded his impressions 
of the difficulty of the task—impressions 
which increased the more he became ab- 
sorbed in his study of the personality 
and character of Beethoven as revealed 
in his monumental works and the history 
of his life. The gigantic sweep of the 
composer’s vision, the exalted character 
of. his ideals, his heroism in struggling 
against adversity—all these should be 





expressed in such a picture, he felt, an 
he planned the scheme of the work a: 
cordingly. He decided to show Beeth 
ven out of doors, deriving inspiratio: 
from nature and finding in the tempes 
the expression of the storm within hi 
own soul. He also made use of Beetho 
ven’s death-mask in preparing the ma 
terial for his picture. 

He decided to use black and white on|: 
and for his medium selected Chinese ink 
“This,” he says, “I have employed a! 
ways with the lightest coating, and 
have endeavored to achieve a velvet 
effect, relaxed by an arrangement o 
line to obtain softness and transpai 
ency.” 

Those for whom the picture had bee 
painted left their home with the musi 
room and went to Milan and then t 
London; “and even if they had not,” M: 
Peip says, “I had reserved the pictur 
for myself irrevocably. I thought t 
instal it in a music-room of my own.’ 
But recent economic changes had mad: 
such an ambition more distant than eve) 
and the artist died recently without hay 
ing seen the fulfilment of this hope. 

The portrait has been on view fo 
some days at G. Schirmer’s, Inc. 


URGES GREATER INTEREST 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 





Mrs. John F. Lyons Warns Many of th: 
Federated Clubs of the Danger 
of Apathy 


Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of th« 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
issues a warning in the Official Bulleti 
for February, that sufficient progress i: 


not being made in advancing music i! 
the public schools. “In spite of the fact 
that we have urged our clubs to put thei 
shoulders to this particular wheel and 
give a good strong push,” she writes, “I 
find that in many places they are not 
yet awake to the situation. 

“Members of school boards have said 
to me, ‘We are willing to do what the 
public wants,’ and yet they have paid 
no attention to the music because they 
claim they have had no demand for it. 
This in spite of the fact that some ot 
these places boast of one or more strong 
Music Clubs, and that these Music Clubs 
could certainly create the demand and 
mould public opinion, if they felt it their 
duty to do so. Have you brought this 
matter to the attention of your School 
Boards? Have you talked with them 
about it? Have you asked your Parent- 
Teacher Clubs to join you in the demand 


for the recognition of music for your 


children and their children? Are we 


really in earnest about this thing, or 


have been ‘just talking’? If we are in 
earnest, then 
ourselves, for some people are already 
beginning to doubt our sincerity.” 

Mrs. Lyons declares that many of the 
clubs are not functioning properly. Some 
of them, she says, are self-satisfied, and 
do not wish to be disturbed in the even 
tenor of their way; some are dis- 
couraged, and feel that their efforts are 
not appreciated, or are not worth while, 
and still others simply do not realize the 
necessity for action. She urges all clubs 
to give due attention to this important 
matter of music in the schools. “It is 
one of the biggest planks in our plat 
form,” she points out, “and we can’t 
afford to weaken the whole structur 
by failure here.” 





Jeritza to Undertake First Tour 


Marie Jeritza, soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, will undertak: 
her first American tour next week, b: 
ginning in Baltimore on March 6. Thi 
appearance will be followed by engag: 
ments in Washington, March 8; Pitts 
burgh, March 10: Detroit, March 1: 
Grand Rapids, March .16; Chicag 
March 18; Buffalo, March 20; Cincir 
nati, March 23; Cleveland, March 25 
Nashville, March 29; Boston, April 4 
Toledo, April 6; Milwaukee, April 1! 
and Columbus, April 12. Mme. Jeritz 
will be accompanied on her tour by F. ( 
Coppicus of the Metropolitan Music: 
Bureau. 





Carmen Reuben to Make Début 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, wi 
make her New York début in a recital 
Town Hall on the evening of March 1 
presenting a program of songs in Ita 
and English. Her fin: 


ian, German 
group will include “Blackbird’s Sons 
by Scott. “Mists” by Respighi and “' 


Thou Billowv Harvest Field” by Rac! 
maninoff. Marie Louise Ford will be : 
the piano. Miss Reuben has been for 
number of years a pupil of Franc 
Rogers. 
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- Gabrilowitsch Lauds M usic-Inspired Detroit 


Calls Building of New Orchestra Hall a Modern “Arabian Nights” Tale Proving That There 
Is No Such Word as “Impossible” in the American Vocabulary—Finds Conducting an 
heme to Fiano edt lia Tribute to His hewener + Sane 


THe THAD MH 


HEN Ossip Gabrilowitsch undertook 

to place the Detroit Symphony 
among the important orchestras of the 
country he had a greater task before 
him than usually falls to the lot of con- 
ductors in the larger cities, because his 
body of players was not a ready made, 
highly trained organization, waiting for 
the master touch of some distinguished 
artist of the baton. He took over a 


small body of players who had done good 
pioneer work and had paved the way for 
more ambitious undertakings. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch had the necessary 
support for expansion and he set about 
it in a thorough, painstaking manner; 
hearing players in all the important 
music centers of the country and choos- 
ing his men with discrimination. The 
results have justified his patient efforts: 
not only is the Detroit Symphony one of 
the leading orchestras of the country, 
put there is a bond of friendship between 
conductor and instrumentalists that is 
the result of having worked out a for- 
midable musical problem together. 

“Conditions in Detroit for building up 
an orchestra have been ideal in many re- 
spects,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch. “We 
were well supported from the beginning; 
not only by those who were actively in- 
terested in the undertaking, but by the 
city at large. The Musicians’ Union, for 
example, realized that if the organiza- 
tion was to expand we would have to im- 
port musicians from other cities where 
the supply was greater. It agreed im- 
mediately to receive the outsiders and 
aided in every way possible to make the 
orchestra an institution that would be a 
credit to the community. 

“Another important point is that the 
men are engaged on terms that preclude 
the necessity of devoting their time to 
anything other than the work of the or- 
chestra. This makes possible ample re- 
hearsal and promotes a fine esprit de 
corps. 


A New “Arabian Nights” 


By way of illustrating the enthusiasm 
with which anything that tends to im- 
prove the status of the Symphony is car- 
ried through Mr. Gabrilowitsch instanced 
the building of Orchestra Hall. 

“It was like a story out of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’” he said. “Our ac- 
commodations were inadequate and I 
realized that we could never reach our 
goal until we had an auditorium worthy 
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of the orchestra. Everything else was 
to my liking, but I made it a condition 
of a renewal of my contract that we 
should have our own hall. This was in 
the spring and building prices were at 
their post-war pinnacle; but on the other 
hand, interest in the orchestra was at its 
height, too. So it was the psychological 
moment to make the big effort. The 
directors were more than willing to meet 
all other demands, but they declared that 
a new hall was impossible. I answered 
that I had come to believe that the word 
‘impossible’ was not a part of the Amer- 
ican vocabulary, but they pointed out 
that no site was available in the quarter 
of the city where we desired to be; that 
it would be impossible to build in time 
for the opening of the next season—about 
five months ahead—and above all, that 
the money involved in such an under- 
taking could not be raised. So I left the 
meeting, seemingly defeated. 


“Next day I took the train for New 
York and on the day following a tele- 
gram arrived informing me that a church 
had been found that was willing to sell 
its property—just where we wanted to 
be; the money had been subscribed, and 


il | 


workmen would begin operations the next 
day. Although the church had to be 
razed before building could begin, they 
worked night and day, in three shifts, 
and the workmen left the hall at 7 
o’clock on the evening we gave our first 
concert in Orchestra Hall. I know now 
that there really is no. such word as 
‘impossible’ in our country.” 


Conducting Aids Pianist 


In answer to the question whether his 
duties as a conductor had prevented him 
from devoting as much time to the piano 
as he would like, Mr. Gabrilowitsch said 
that he had found his work with the or- 
chestra of inestimable benefit. 

“Conducting requires a high degree 
of concentration,” he said. “It is neces- 
sary to hear not only the tout ensemble 
but each section and every instrument in 
each section at the same time. The ear 
must be keenly attuned to catch not only 
the occasional wrong note but the min- 
utest effects of nuance, rhythm, accent, 
and so on. In a moment it is gone, and 
in that brief moment it must be weighed 
and judged. Applying this to the piano, 
I find myself hearing things in my own 





César Thomson to Give Recitals on 
Visit to United States N ext Season 
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(Portrait on front page) 


UCH interest has been aroused by 

the announcement of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music that it has 
secured the services of César Thomson, 
Belgian violinist and teacher, for next 
season. Although not his first visit to 
America, he comes to teach for the first 
time. Mr. Thomson, one of the most 
eminent teachers of the violin, was born 
in Liége on March 18, 1857, and is, there- 
fore, entering upon his sixty-sixth year. 
He was a pupil of his father until he 
was seven years old, when he was placed 
under the tutelage of Jacques Dupuis 
of the Liége Conservatory. His progress 
was rapid and at sixteen he was recog- 
nized as possessing a technique un- 
rivalled by any violinist then living. In 
1882, he became professor of violin at 
the Liege Conservatory, leaving that 
post in 1897 to succeed Ysaye as prin- 
cipal professor of violin at the Brussels 
Conservatory. He has played extensive- 
ly throughout Europe, and, as late as 
1921, was decorated by King George 
of Greece following a series of success- 
ful concerts in that country. He has 
also appeared in London in recent sea- 
sons. 

Mr. Thomson is particularly known 
as an exponent of the works of Paganini. 
He has devoted much time to editing and 
arranging music for the violin and many 
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of his own compositions are played by 
leading performers. Among his pupils 
are Adolfo Betti and Alfred Pochon, 
violinists of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
During his season in America, Mr. 
Thomson will be heard in recital in 
many of the larger cities, giving his first 
concert at Ithaca Conservatory soon 
after his arrival in this country. 














Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


playing I never heard before: fine grada- 
tions of tone quality and balance, fugi- 
tive effects that count in the aggregate, 
but in themselves are negligible. 

“Of course, I don’t get as much time 
to practice now, but time in itself is not 
an important factor. It takes many 
years to learn how to practice—and that 
how is the great secret to be discovered. 
Among many things I learned in my stu- 
dent days with Leschetizky was this very 
thing, and his ability to show his pupils 
that one point would alone have been 
sufficient to stamp him as a great teacher. 
After lLeschetizky, perhaps, the _ in- 
fluence that has helped my piano play- 
ing most is that of the Detroit Sym- 
phony.” SYDNEY DALTON. 


Hackett to Sing with Boston Symphony 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, who underwent 
an operation for appendicitis three 
weeks ago, is now well on the way to 
recovery. He will make his first appear- 
ance since his illness as soloist in three 
concerts with the Boston Symphony, the 
first two of which will be in Boston on 
March 9 and 10 and the third in New 
York on March 17. 
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Lenten and Easter Anthems Have Seasonable Interest 


Publishers’ New Issues Include Timely Sacred Choruses by Well Known Composers of Church Music—Arthur Nevin’s “South- 
ern Sketches” and Numbers by Ernest Hutcheson and Lazare Saminsky Among a Budget for Pianists—French Com 
posers Honor Gabriel Fauré—Further Additions to the Harvard University Glee Club Collection—Some Teaching 


Material 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


























3| T this time of year organist and choirmasters are on the lookout 
\|| for good Lenten and Easter anthems. 
to the season can be recommended. Besides Philip James’ “By 
yY|| the Waters of Babylon,” which was written two years ago, 
gis there is “Ride On, Ride On” by T. F. H. Candlyn, a solid bit 
*‘of writing, not difficult; a rather elaborate duet for soprano 


A list of ten appropriate 


and tenor by Cornelius Rybner, from his Festival Cantata, entitled “Through 
Thy Dear Grace,” with a short ad libitum chorus at the end; three arrange- 
ments and one original composition by Clarence Dickinson and numbers by 
W. W. Gilchrist and Elinor Remick Warren. 


Mr. Dickinson has arranged Philip 
Emanuel Bach’s “The Day of Judg- 
ment,” a majestic piece of writing with 
solo tor soprano or tenor, with his cus- 
tomary skill. He has also arranged 
“This Glad Easter Day,” adapting a 
traditional Norwegian air to words by 
Helen A. Dickinson, and a Polish folk- 
song to words from the same pen, en- 
titled “When the Dawn Was Breaking.” 
This number is also for women’s voices 
In an arrangement by Rose Phelps. Mr. 
Dickinson contributes an original work 
called “The Promise of Resurrection,” 
requiring a large and well-drilled chorus 
to make it effective. It is eighteen 
octave pages in length and has an ac- 
companiment for violin, ’cello and harp, 
as well as organ. Not only does Mr. 
Dickinson write with deftness and a full 
command of his medium, but his ideas 
warrant attention. W. W. Gilchrist’s 
“O That My Head Were Waters,” an- 
other effective number by T. F. H. 
Candlyn, a carol anthem for Easter, 
called “Alleluia! the Strife Is O’er,” and 
“Arise, My Heart, and Sing,” also an 
Easter anthem by Elinor Remick War- 
ren, with words by Richard Le Galli- 
enne (W. H. Gray Co.). 


Another composition of seasonable in- 
terest is a Lenten Motet, “Crucifixion,” 
for eight-part chorus with bass solo, by 
Werner Josten; excellent contrapuntal 
writing and quite difficult. Samuel 
Richards Gaines’ “From Every Earthly 
Pleasure,” a melodious hymn-anthem in 
four parts with tenor or soprano solos, 
will be found most agreeable. For 
Easter there is J. Sebastian Matthews’ 
“That Easter Morn,” a carol-anthem ex- 
cellently written by a composer who has 
imagination. While it is not exactly 
simple in its vocal requirements, it is 
very singable. This group comes from 
the one publisher (G. Schirmer, Inc.). 

Another Easter anthem which cho- 
ruses will like because it is not difficult 
to sing, though effective and of consider- 
able melodic appeal, is George B. Nevin’s 
“At the Sepulchre.” It includes short 
alto and tenor recitatives and bass solo 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Helen Sears’ “The 
Royal Banners” (Gilbert Music Co., Chi- 
cago) has five pages of spirited four- 
part writing, strictly homophonic. 

* * ad 


RTHUR NEVIN in his volume of 

“Southern Sketches” (John Church 
Co.) shows something of the melodic 
spontaneity of the late Ethelbert Nevin. 
His style is neither an imitation nor a 
reflection, however. It is entirely his 
own, but like the works of his brother, 
his compositions possess a certain charm 
of simplicity, a naturalness and expres- 
siveness which are more to be desired 
than mere harmonic and rhythmic com- 
plexity, too often cloaking creative ster- 
ility. The five numbers in the book are 
entitled “’Neath the Magnolias,” “Sun 
Glaze on the River,” “At Twilight,” 





“Jus’ Strummin’” and “Sunset on the 
Mississippi.” Each in its way is attrac- 
tive. “Twilight” strikes the most seri- 
ous note and its impressionism is carried 
out in its rich harmonization. Techni- 
cally they are not difficult, but their 
playing requires imagination with good 
tone and skillful pedalling. 

A set of “Three Miniatures,” by How- 
ard Hanson (Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion), contains some attractive music. 
They are concentrated little tone poems, 
two and three pages in length and dedi- 
cated to Rudolph Ganz. Their nature is 
reflected in the titles: ‘Reminiscence,” 
“Lullaby” and “Longing.” Mr. Hanson 
displays a contemplative mood with con- 
siderable broadness and nobility in his 
style, not untouched by passion. Cer- 
tainly his sentiment never degenerates 
into sentimentality. He writes sonor- 
ously, seeking richness rather than bril- 
liance. Rhéa Silberta’s Fantasie-Bal- 
lade, put out by the same publishers, is 
a rather prententious work that does not 
always live up to expectations. The 
material with which the composer works 
is not bad. and there is ample opportu- 
nity for display in its fourteen pages, 
but the composition as a whole lacks 
cohesion in its development. In the 
hands of a capable pianist, stressing its 
brilliancy, this would not be so apparent 
to the listener. 

Homer Grunn’s Concert Etude, an- 
other Composers’ Music Corporation 
print, is at once a fine study and an 
attractive piece of music. It has some- 
thing of the virtuoso qualities of Liszt’s 
Etudes: a fine, broad melody, both in 
single notes and octaves, with a brilliant 
background in the accompaniment and 
flashing bits of ornamentation. Mr. 
Grunn has used his material to good 
advantage and in the manner of one 
who completely understands his instru- 
ment. Pianists should add this work to 
their repertory. 


* * * 


WO more compositions from the same 

publishing source must be bracketed 
with those of special appeal to recital 
pianists. They are Ernest Hutcheson’s 
“Album Leaf” an Evening Mood the 
composer calls it in a _ sub-title, and 
Lazare Saminsky’s Etude, Op. 17, No. 2. 
In his compositions Mr. Hutcheson re- 
flects the same individuality and charac- 
ter that is so evident in his playing. 
First of all there is real sincerity—no 
pretense or striving to be different—and, 
furthermore, he always has something 
worth while to say. This “Album Leaf” 
is rich in texture and of sufficient inter- 
est both melodically and harmonically to 
require no excessive furbishing to make 
an effect. It is a brief melody, once 
repeated, with no attempt at develop- 
ment, in solid homophonic style some- 
what like so many of the MacDowell 
sketches which say enough in a few 
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simple chords to make development an 
anti-ciimax. 

Mr. saminsky’s Etude must be ap- 
proached from an entirely different 
angle. It is, on the face of it, an excel- 
lent study in virtuosity. The lett hand 
dashes along in thirty-second note scale 
passages while the right fills in both 
melody and harmony at a more leisurely 
pace. But they are interrupted with 
brief excursions in arpeggio and broken 
chord passages combined. At the end 
there is a fine fury of them all, with 
two notes in the left hand against three 
in the right to top it off. But there is 
much more to Mr. Saminsky’s composi- 
tion than its technical demands on the 
performer. He has a distinctly indi- 
vidual idiom. He is a russian, yet his 
music is not distinctly Russian. He is a 
cosmopolitan and his music is a reflec- 
tion, probably, of his cosmopolitan spirit 
combined with his own distinctive per- 
sonality. This Etude was written in 
Paris in 1919 and is dedicated to Alex- 
ander Siloti, the Russian pianist. It is 
full of unexpected harmonic effects and 
combinations that call for the skill of a 
master to set them forth properly, but 
those looking for a number which will 
well repay the study it requires would 
do well to give it attention. 

* * x 


EVERAL French composers’ have 

been experimenting with the name of 
Gabriel Fauré as a theme for instrumen- 
tal numbers. Louis Aubert has used the 
surname corresponding to the notes 
F-A-G-D-E, to build his “Esquisse’’; 
Florent-Schmitt has done the same, but 
while Aubert has chosen a contemplative 
mood, Florent-Schmitt has dashed off a 
rapid, involved movement, full of disso- 
nances, ending on a crashing major sev- 
enth chord that leaves the listener sus- 
pended in midair, so to speak. Maurice 
Ravel has paid his respects to the vet- 
eran Frenchman in a “Berceuse” for 
violin and piano. In certain respects 
this is the most satisfactory number of 
the three. Ravel uses the full name, 
giving him an odd little theme of twelve 
notes. As oddities these compositions 
are diverting but lack inspiration, and 
their involved modern idiom does not 
help them at all. They are published in 
France (A. Durant et Fils). 

A piano arrangement by Eric Blom of 
“La Cimarosiana” Suite affords pianists 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with five symphonic fragments by the 
prolific eimhteenth century operatic com- 
poser Cimarosa, sixty-six of whose 
operas have been listed. This piano ver- 
sion is made from Malipiero’s scoring of 
the originals. They are choice old melo- 
dies, naive and refreshing, with a dash 
of humor. Malipiero has retained all the 
native simplicity of harmonic outline 
(J. & W. Chester, London). Marguerite 
Roesgen’s Suite, “Pour Noél” (Edition 
Henn, Geneva), a series of impressions, 
some of them not more than four bars in 
length, are explained in their titles: 
“Ambiance,” “Berceuse pour 1’Enfant 
Jesus,” “Le Décret d’Hérode: tueur d’en- 
fants,” “La Fuite en Egypte,” “Le Réve 
séculaire du grand Sphynx,” “La Regard 
de la Vierge,” “La Mort d’Hérode” and 
“La Joie du retour en Palestine.” They 
are not without interest on the pictorial 
side, though as material for pianists they 
have less to offer. 

* * &* 


NEW edition of Rachmaninoff songs 

brought out under the supervision 
of the composer and accompanied by new 
translations from the original texts will 
be interesting news to singers. Most of 
these songs are already well known to 
many vocalists, but this set of seven 
(from Carl Fischer) conveniently brings 
together a group of delightful composi- 
tions from the pen of an unusually gifted 
writer. The English words fit the music 
in such manner that nothing of their 
charm is lost in singing them in the ver- 
nacular. Six of the English versions are 
credited to Geraldine Farrar. They are 
“Here Beautv Dwells,” “The Tryst,” 
“The Mirage,” “The Alder Tree.” “Ec- 
stasy of Spring” and “Oh, Thou Waving 
Field of Golden Corn.” The seventh, 
which has a violin obbligato by Fritz 
Kreisler, is translated by John McCor- 


mack trom the Pushkin words, “Oh 
Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair.” The; 
are ail tor hign voice with the one ex 
ception of “The Mirage,” which is in ; 
medium tessitura. 

Claude Warford’s “The Last Wish” 
written with nice regard for the vocalist 
with sufficient variety both melodically 
and harmonically to make it interesting 
It is dedicated to the Russian soprano 
Nina Dimitrieff, and comes for high an 
low voices (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
“Home,” a melody by Alexander Mac 
Fadyen (G. Schirmer, Inc.) has the 
usual tuneful touch of this writer wit! 
an accompaniment that is rich and ful! 
It is sustained in the voice part and not 
difficult to sing; range from E to F 
Sharp, convenient for either high 01 
medium voice. Frederick Maurer’s “For- 
get-me-not,” from the same vublisher, is 
a delightful little melody for high voice 
with a simple appeal that singers wil! 
immediately recognize. An Easter solo, 
“Day of Glory,” by Ralph Cox (Arthui 
P. Schmidt Co.), has an appropriately 
bright melody of a conventional order. 
“V’Shomru,” by Ira B. Arnstein (Crown 
Music Co.), is a Hebrew song with a lilt 
of sadness and yearning that is an al- 
most inseparable part of Hebrew music. 


* * * 


HE Harvard University Glee Club 
Collection, edited by Dr. Archibald 
TY. Davison (E. C. Schirmer Music Co.), 
has added many excellent numbers to the 
repertory for male choruses and can be 
readily recommended to the attention of 
all conductors of such bodies. The list 
has recently been swelled by the inclu- 
sion of John Dowland’s “Come Again, 
Sweet Love’; Dvorak’s “Around Us 
Hear the Sounds of Even”; the Chorus 
of Bacchantes, from Gounod’s “Philémo: 
et Baucis”; two Handel numbers, “‘Halle- 
lujah, Amen,” from “Judas Maccabeus,” 
and “Let Their Celestial Concerts,” from 
“Samson”; George Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn,” Voleckmar Leisring’s “O Filii et 
Filiz,” Antonio Lotti’s “Crucifixus” and 
Palestrina’s Antiphonal “Adoramus Te.” 
The editing has been carefully and skil- 
fully done and the numbers chosen with 
discretion. 
* * * 
MONG the new piano teaching pieces 
R. Drigo’s “Chanson de Pierrot” 
appeals to pupils of the intermediate 
stages. It has a pleasing lilt and an at- 
tractive rhythmical line (G. Schirmer). 
As a study for the left hand W. Step- 
nitz’s “In the Greenwood,” a valse-idy] 
(Arthur P. Schmidt) will be found both 
agreeable and valuable. It comes in a 
series of pieces for left hand alone. John 
W. Metcalf’s “In Fair Seville,” from the 
Schmidt press, has a bit of Spanish 
brightness about it. Four pieces by Paul 
Wachs, entitled “Balletino,” “Prince 
Charming,” “Promenade at Trianon” 
and “The Donkey’s Step” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) merit attention. The second is 
a graceful Minuet, the third an equally 
good Gavotte and the last a_ staccato 
study in chords. Frederick A. Williams’ 
“Sylvan Dance” is ordinary. Of two 
composition by Ernest Harry Adams, 
“The Satin Slipper” and “For Remem- 
brance” (Arthur P. Schmidt), the sec- 
ond is the better, though they are 
both commonplace. “For Remembrance” 
opens and closes nicely, however. 





Lehar’s “Yellow Jacket” Is Popular Hit 
in Vienna 

Franz Lehar’s new operetta, “The 
Yellow Jacket,” produced in Vienna on 
Feb. 9, with the composer conducting, 
achieved a great popular success, ac- 
cording to a cable dispatch to the New 
York Herald. Dealing with the love 
affair of a Viennese girl and a Chinese 
nobleman, whom she follows to China to 
wed, and combining Chinese elements 
with the best traditions of- Viennese 
music, the new work so greatly pleased 
the critics that they are predicting for 
it as long a run as that of “The Merry 
Widow,” when it reaches England and 
the United States, as it is scheduled to 
do in the course of a few months. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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SAN ANTONIO HAS FIRST MUSIC WEEK 





Mrs. Lyons Is Honored Guest 
—Sigmund Spaeth Lectures 
—Many Programs Heard 


By Genevieve M. Tucker 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Feb. 24.—San 
Antonio’s first Music Week, held from 
Feb. 11 to 17, was a distinct success, de- 
spite three days and nights of continuous 
rain. Splendid co-operation was given 
the committee and as a result it is ex- 
pected that a Civic Music League may 
be organized by local musical interests. 
Music Week had the indorsement of the 
Mayor, superintendent of schools, and 
ministers of all church denominations. 
Beethoven Hall, the ballrooms of St. 
Anthony, Gunter and Menger Hotels, 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, Main Avenue 
High School and Brackenridge High 
School auditoriums, and Knights of Co- 
lumbus Hall were given free of charge 
for the programs. Music houses sup- 
plied pianos for concerts and recitals. 
The public schools sponsored orchestra 
and glee club concerts, and the perform- 
ance of an operetta, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, Myrtle Inches 
and Lena Bessie Yates. 

Interest was stimulated by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort 
Worth, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. A luncheon and 
reception were given for Mrs. Lyons by 
the Tuesday Musical Club, on Tuesday, 
at the St. Anthony Hotel. More than 
200 heard her address on “Making 
America Musical.” 

Sigmund Spaeth, another guest, gave a 
lecture on “Behind the Scenes at the 
Opera,” which drew a large audience. 
Mr. Spaeth was presented under the 
auspices of the Walthall Music Company 
and the San Antonio Musical Club. Illus- 
trations were given on the Ampico piano, 
and dance illustrations were performed 
by Meri Russell Hughes. 

Concerts and recitals were given every 
afternoon and evening. John M. Stein- 
feldt, director of the San Antonio Col- 
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lege of Music, appeared in piano recital, 
playing a Beethoven Sonata, works by 
Moszkowski and a group of his own 
compositions. 

Noon organ recitals were given at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Temple Beth-E] 
and St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. At 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church, John M. 
Steinfeldt gave an organ recital, and 
thirty children from St. Joseph’s Orphan- 
age sang Gregorian Chants, with Mrs. 
Edward Hoyer at the organ. Others 
appearing in organ recital were Walter 
Dunham, Frederick King, Elizabeth 
Dean Fickett, Mildred Hardy Duggan 
and Amanda Haak. Music was brought 
to the base hospital, orphanages and 
other institutions and, where possible, 
inmates participated in programs. 

Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, was heard 
in a program of old Italian, French, 
Russian and English songs, with Walter 
Dunham at the piano. Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
soprano, sang arias and songs, with 
Walter Dunham at the piano. 

Representing the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Frida Stjerna, soprano, sang 
German, Scandinavian and American 
songs, with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith as ac- 
companist, in a joint recital with Clara 
Duggan Madison, pianist. The latter 
artist played the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, Liszt’s Sixth 
Rhapsody and other numbers. 

The String Players, Bertram Simon, 
conductor, were heard in concert with 
Mr. Simon and Willetta Mae Clarke, vio- 
linists, as soloists. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith 
was at the piano. Roy R. Repass, di- 
rector of music at Westmoorland College 
and president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, was heard in piano recital. 
Miss Stjerna substituted for Mrs. Mattie 
Rees, soprano, who was prevented by 
illness from appearing jointly with Mr. 
Repass, as planned. Mildred Elgin, 
pianist, and Mrs. Rubie Hardy, soprano, 
of the faculty of Westmoorland College, 
appeared in recital. David Griffin, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Forest Flick Frobese, 
soprano, gave a recital, with Norma 
Owen Griffin as accompanist. 

A concert was given by the Tuesday 
Musical Octet, Mrs. Edward Sachs, di- 
rector. A trio was sung by Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano; Charles Stone, tenor; 
David Griffin, baritone. Willetta Mae 
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Clarke appeared as violin soloist. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
pianist, ang Mrs. A. M. Fischer, organ- 
ist. Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar- 
den” was sung by Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 
Charles Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, 
baritone, with Walter Dunham at the 
piano. 

A final program, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Thomas Slavens, included 
artists from the Army Post and drew a 
large audience. The participants were 
Mrs. William H. Noble, violinist; Colonel 
Russell, baritone; Mrs. Oscar Kain, so- 
prano; Lieut. Alvin Robinson, baritone; 
St. John Wright of London, England, 
pianist, and Mrs. Albert J. Brandon, 
accompanist. Band concerts by massed 
regiment bands were given at Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Recitals were given by advanced piano 
pupils of John M. Steinfeldt, violin pu- 
pils of Bertram Simon, and violin pupils 
of Julien Paul Blitz. A junior musicale, 
planned by Lida V. Grosh, was given by 
members of the junior clubs. Choral 
music was sung in the hotel lobbies by 
the Liederkranz, under the direction of 
Otto Hilgers. The Douglas High School 
Choral Club was also heard. 

Those in charge of arrangements 
were: Mrs. Lawrence Allen Meadows, 
general chairman; Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
honorary chairman; Mrs. A. M. Fischer, 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. Thomas Sla- 
vens, Mrs. Alfred Duerler, Mrs. J. S. 
Chalkley, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Mrs. 
Mattie Rees, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Mrs. 
David Griffin, Mrs. Walter Walthall, 
Mrs. J. B. Lewright, Mrs. F. E. Tucker, 
Lida Gresh and Mattie Ditmar. 

Jascha Heifetz was presented in re- 
cital at the Majestic Theater on the 
afternoon of Feb. 22, under the local 
management of M. Augusta Rowley. 
The artist held a vast audience en- 
thralled with his playing of Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto, Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 


Capriccioso,”’ Sarasate’s Introduction 
and Tarantelle, and a group of smaller 
numbers, including Chopin’s E Flat Noc- 
turne, Haydn’s Vivace, arranged for 
violin by Auer; Grasse’s “Waves at 
Play,” Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance in E 
Minor and Popper’s “Fileuse.”” Samuel 
Chotzinoff’s accompaniments were worthy 
of a place on the same program with the 
violinist. 

Elizabeth Dean Fickett was heard in 
the first of a series of Lenten organ 
recitals at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
on Feb. 22, making an excellent impres- 
sion. Yon’s “Sonata Cromatica;” works 
of Guilmant, Martini, and Dvorak, and 
arrangements of American airs by Miss 
Fickett made up the program. 

Negro music was the topic discussed 
at the meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club on Feb. 20. Mildred Hardy Dug- 
gan substituted for Mrs. Frank Schu- 
hardt as leader, reading a paper written 
by the latter. Illustrations of negro 
music were given by Mrs. Edgar 
Schmuck, soprano; Mrs. Alfred Duerler, 
contralto, and Olga Seiser and Elizabeth 
Williams, pianists. The accompanists 
were Mildred Duggan and Mrs. Guy 
Simpson. Taylor Chandler, piano pupil 
of John M. Steinfeldt, was the student 
artist presented. Frederick Capizza, 
baritone, and member of the Vienna 
Operetta Company, was a guest soloist, 
singing a group of Schubert songs with 
Lottie Kiddle at the piano. 





Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of 
the Goldman Band, has gone to Florida 
for a short vacation. He will lead his 
band in a series of concerts in several 
cities of the East, preliminary to his 
summer season in New York. At the 
close of the New York engagement, the 
band is planning a tour of the country, 
going as far West as the Pacific Coast. 
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the 
Brahms’ violin concerto with the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra last evening in Carnegie Hall, received one of 
those rarely earned ovations whereof ‘the votes should 
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Rumanian 


be weighed and not counted.’ 
of this great man, most modest of the season’s guests, has 
hardly been more finely shown at recent appearances in 
recital or as conductor with other forces. 


_ Motionless as a statue, denying all personal display, he 
| made of the calm and lofty concerto no mere show piece. 
Instead, he restored to it, with all its dignity, a certain 
individuality of rhythm, transforming many a fiddler’s 
phrase in the rhapsodic manner of tempo rubato known 
It was racy but reverent Brahms 
playing, and the adagio’s contrast midway was one of 
the notable performances of many years.” 
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Receives Ovation on Last 
Appearance with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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composer, playing 


The high musicianship 


—New York Times 
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Enthusiastically Acclaimed on Second American Tour. 





Praised Without Reservation by Critics and Public. 





New York Tribune 


MYRA HESS, BY SUPERLATIVE 
PLAYING, RENEWS SUCCESS. 


No feature of the January invasion 
of our musical world is more welcome 
than the reappearance of Myra Hess, 
the English  pianiste. Those who 
heard her then knew her gifts, and 
those who heard her first at her open- 
ing recital of this season, realized be- 
fore her program had progressed far 
that here was piano-playing of a 
beauty seldom met with. 

She is a pianist who inspires super- 
latives, impressive and yet completely 
winning, with plenty of forcefulness 
and the ability to preserve the musical 
beauty of her tone through all the 
mazes of technical intricacy. She 
seems to feel musically in every fiber, 
so that her expression upon her in- 
strument is spontaneous and natural 
and has the quality of inevitableness 
inherent in great art. This was one 
striking thing about her playing last 
night. It preserved admirably the 
spirit of Bach. and at the same time 
was made a continual delight by her 
skillful use of the tonal colorings and 
resources of the modern piano, and all 
with an effect of entire naturalness. 

The audience, which was a large and 
a distinguished one, was not content 
to let her go. 


* * * 


New York World 


At Aeolian Hall where Myra Hess 
appeared in a piano recital there 
was something little short of a riot. 
At the close of the program with its 
generosity of encores given to an 
audience which itlatly refused to get 
up and go home, Miss Hess zave them 
everything from Chopin to Debussy 
and O’Donnell after a varied and sat- 
isfying regular }rogram. But noth- 
ing but the fallibility of human wrists 
could send them away. 

... Miss Hess has a notable pal- 
ette-sense for tone color. 

- . ». No one wanted to go and in 
this season of musical opulence there 
is tribute enough in itself. 


* * * 


New York Times 


Myra Hess was enthusiastically wel- 
comed back by a large audience last 
evening. Bach’s Italian Concerto was 
given an interpretation in the hands 
of Miss Hess such as it seldom enjoys. 
Smoothness and an artistic blending of 
the details by delicately subordinat- 
ing or emphasizing phrases in their 
relation to the composition as a 
whole made the performance intelli- 
gently complete. 


* * x 


New York Times 


. . . Miss Hess’ performance of the 
Beethoven concerto was one of exqui- 
site beauty and poetical tenderness, 
clear, pellucid, impeccable and polished 
on the _ technical side, beautifully 
rhythmed, delicately colored. 


. * * 


New York Evening Post 


... Last evening’s pianist was Myra 
Hess, who won real triumphs. She is 
a born musician, and it was a real 
pleasure to listen last night, to her 
colorful tones, changing moods, fault- 
less technique, and general success in 
giving the essence of Reethoven at his 
very best. 

The audience was happy in listening 
to her and said it with prolonged ap- 
plause and recalls aplenty. 


* * * 


New York Evening Mail 


... Myra Hess played Beethoven’s 
G Major Concerto with crystal clear 
tone, sweeping rhythm and energetic 
assurance. 


New York Evening Globe 


... That delectable English pianist, 
Myra Hess had the solo part in the 
concerto, and most musically, most 
beautifully she played it. 


..¢€. + 


New York Tribune 


... Myra Hess was the soloist in 
Beethoven’s G Major pianoforte con- 
certo, giving a polished sparkling: per- 
formance of that cheerful thoroughly 
pleasant work, with the qualities shown 
at her recital last Friday. Technically 
it was brillant, a performance of un- 
usual smoothness, but yet full of life, 
while expression was not neglected. 

Miss Hess brought out the finest 
degrees of shading in the gradual re- 
cession of sound in the second move- 
ment, and the finale was effervescent. 


* * * 


Rochester Times Union 


MISS MYRA HESS PLAYS 
SUPERBLY. 


Young English Pianist Gives Brilliant 
and Beautiful Performance 
of Notable Program 


A recital of rare beauty and supreme 
artistic merit, in many of its aspects 
the most grateful concert of Roches- 
ter’s present musical season, was 
given by Myra Hess at Kilbourn Hall 
last night. Miss Hess ranks, in the 


estimation of many authorities, as 
England’s foremost pianist; she is 
also, without doubt, the leading wo- 
man pianist now before the public. 
The consummate qualities of her sin- 
gularly beautiful art were exemplified 
in a program that achieved perfection 
in its arrangement. At last there has 
come to Rochester a musician deter- 
mined to give us the sort of musical 
fare that is worthy of a ‘‘musical cen- 
ter.”’ 

és ts Miss Hess interpreted Cesar 
Franck’s masterpiece with infinite 
delicacy of perception, sensitive tonal 
color, crystalline clarity of musical 
vision and deftly arranged detail. It 
was a performance to cherish in the 
memory. Then followed an enchant- 
ing group of the ‘‘moderns.” 

... The program’s final group was 
made up of Chopin. ... Ever since we 
listened to Miss Hess play the Schu- 
mann concerto last winter with the 
New York Philharmonic with Mengel- 
berg conducting, we have placed her 
among the elect. We have heard her 
several times since then, in London 
and America, and always with in- 
creasing admiration. Surely no wo- 
man pianist since Carreno has pos- 
sessed her gifts. Miss Hess’ art is as 
many-sided as the composition she in- 
terprets. In her playing one finds 
graphic imagination, a brilliant tech- 
nique, a tone of remarkable beauty as 
well as power, an impeccable rythmic 
sense and profound intellectuality. 

; To welcome her to Rochester 


was a joyous privilege. May she 
surely return next season. 
e. as 


Rochester Post Express 


Myra Hess, the English pianiste, of 
whom so much favorable report has 
been spread abroad, played her first 
Rochester recital in Kilbourn hall last 
night. Miss Hess played as charming- 
ly, as illuminatively, and with as dis- 


tinct a personality as an artist as what 
has been printed about her promised. 

Miss Hess began with Scarlatti and 
Bach and she positively made the lit- 
tle sonatas as sparkling, as vivacious 
and as alluring as she did modern 
compositiors later in the programme. 
Her touch is a mechanism to be won- 
dered at; she gets remarkable variety 
of tone and plenty of power, too, 
from the instrument, without any 
forcing of its tone. There is great 
delicacy, but equally great positive- 
ness in her playing. Her interpreta- 
tions are more than intelligent; they 
are poetically perceptive: the com- 
plete content of the music must be 
vividly realized by Miss Hess because 
she makes a hearer realize it. 

This was forcefully demonstrated in 


her superb playing of the Cesar 
Franck Prelude, Choraie and Fugue; 
the prelude was meditation wherein 
the music conveyed distinct impres- 
sions; the chorale rose massively to 
its climax, and the fugue was played 
so that the fact that it was a fugue 
was forgotten in appreciation of the 
eloquence and passion of its message. 

A group of modern compositions fol- 
lowed and was delightful. There was 
a fanciful thing by Frank Bridge and 
a cleverly written bit of frisk and fun 
by O’Donnell and two contrasting Al- 
beniz numbers, all of them music that 
stimulates and is refreshing to hear. 
Miss Hess is remarkably versatile; she 
turns easily from eloquence to clev- 
erness; from profound musical thought 
to interesting musical impressionism. 
Her ability to convey a distinct im- 
pression, individualistic of each com- 
position played, is beyond that of 
most pianists. 

Her last group was Chopin, and be- 
cause she has such sympathetic in- 
stinct for pure beauty in music, her 
Chopin is characterized by the utmost 
justice to the loveliness of the phras- 
ing of his ideas. The smaller num- 
bers were wholly delightful; the ma- 
zurkas of Chopin are perhaps the 
most exquisite lyrics he wrote and 
among the most beautiful musical 
lyrics ever written. The ballade was 
beautifully played. Miss Hess is 
one of the most interesting pianists— 
indeed, one of the most interesting 
musical performers—heard here this 
season. She is a constantly interest- 
ing player, one who permits not a 
dull or routine moment in her pro- 
gramme. She will be sincerely wel- 
comed by all who heard her last 
night whenever the concert fates of 
Rochester bring her back. 


* * * 


Minneapolis Journal 


MYRA HESS WINS WARM RECEP. 
TION. 


English Pianist Represents Last Word 
in Technic—Rythmic Vitality 


Triumphs. 

Myra Hess, English pianist, played 
last night in the university armory 
music course of concerts and revealed 
herself as one of the greatest inter- 
preters upon her instrument heard 
here in many a day. Comparatively 
unheralded, her art seemed all the 
more miraculous, especially as it was 
illumined with the glow of tempera- 
ment that warmed and sparkled at 
the same time. 

From the viewpoint of technic, Miss 
Hess represents the very last word in 
pianism. . Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue is a work worthy of Bach. 
Miss Hess gave it a monumental in- 
terpretation, now making it penetrate 
with the spirit of Couperin’s and Ra- 
meau’s pastorales and musettes, now 
making it charm melodiously through 
harmonic progressions alone. It was 
all done in an amplification of form 
and manner that made the composi- 
tion awe with its beauty of serene 
soulfulness. 

An accomplishment filling the highest 
art measures was also the performance 
of that masterpiece of Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques’’ which closed 
the program. Here the orchestral ef- 
fects multiplied themselves while the 
science of syncopated rhythm, which 
for once serves the most exalted pur- 
poses, was carried through in an ex- 
haustible variety of nuance to go with 
the splendor of tone. Many a master 
of the piano has done this work here, 
but no one to excell Miss Hess in it. 


* * * 


St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch 


MYRA HESS’ RECITAL ONE OF 
THE EVENTS IN THE SEASON’S 
COURSE 


While her playing is feminine in its 
delicacy, it abounds with a firm and 
true sentiment. 

Cesar Franck’s Chorale and Fugue 
revealed the artist in broader and 
deeper phases. One felt that she is 
actuated solely by the desire to divulge 
pure music to the best that is within 
her, of which she has an abundance, 


with no alloy stereotyped dross. Never 
have I heard fugal voices enunciated 
more unmistakably—all themes stood 
out as clear as crystal. : 
Her scales and arpeggios are like 
those which some of us dreamed of at- 
taining, and which remained in the 
dream world only. Her playing, all 
told, is something to be grateful for. 
We hope she may be heard in St. Paul 
before another year has rolled by. 


és 
Winnipeg Evening Tribune 


Myra Hess, whom, one having heard 
again is more than ever convinced is 
the greatest woman pianist, offered a 
striking compliment to a Winnipeg 
audience in Central Congregational 
church on Monday night. 

. Miss Hess played as one has al- 
ways heard her, with an irresistible 
suggestion of the music seeming to 
pour forth by no apparent means. 
Ornest Newman once spoke of certain 
pianists whose performances would 
not be so effective, unless one actually 
saw them. Screened off, Miss Hess 
woud be just as impressive for the 
simple reason that she is concerned 
only with art and not with art diluted 
by a display of theatrical personality. 
Astounding as is her pedalling (com- 
bining this with the most subtle of 
touches ner playing of Chopin ‘Ber- 
ceuse’’ one of her encores, was un- 
believably exquisite unless’. heard): 
fascinating as it is to watch the deadiy 
eagle-darting of that left hand, for in- 
stance, they are mere incidentals apart 
from what they subconsciously ac- 
complish in tonal actuality. The depth 
of Miss Hess’ vision of art is for the 
ear alone, although, as is the peculi- 
arity of some kinds of music, the im- 
pression of it filters through so that 
the main impression of it becomes a 
visual realization, 

... Of all that this supreme artiste 
gave us, there is not space to speak 
in the manner it deserves, and as it is 
doubtless treasured in many memories 
for many days to come, there is per- 
haps no need. 


* * * 


Manitoba Free Press 


PLAYING OF MYRA HESS DE- 
LIGHTFUL MEMORY 


Pianist with Wonderful Charm En- 
raptures Winnipeg Audience. 


A good many adjectives have been 
used in writing about the performance 
of the various fine artists who have 
come to Winnipeg during the present 
season, but when one comes to the 
work of Myra Hess there is a feeling 
that one does not want to talk or write 
about it—just keep it in the memory 
as it was heard last night. It sounds 
futile to speak of technique and tone 
when these are the last things to be 
taken into consideration when listening 
to this pianist. It is evident that she 
herself uses her splendid technique 
only as a means to an end, that 
there is never a display of it for 
virtuosity’s sake and never a sterile 
patch to serve as a bridge until an idea 
appears... It was all the expression 
of a woman whose playing is nothing 
but music and music that glows 
with romance, and warm tempera- 
ment, fine reserves or abandon. Her 
hand never loses its firm contour, 
but every stroke is sensitive, poised 
and supple. When she made a poem 
of the flowing andante of the Italian 
Concerto, then released a Bach brim- 
ming over with play and the joy of life 
there was but one thing to do—just 
give oneself up to the spell of the 
music under Miss Hess’ fingers. She 
apparantly makes no effort to impress 
her individuality upon it, vet in its 
spontaneity it had some quality of im- 
provisation about it. 

After hearing the whole program, it 
strengthens the thought that in this 
less vigorous, gentler pianism lies more 
real enjoyment... MTo most of the 
audience the crowning achievement 
was the reading of the Cesar Franck 
“Prelude, Chorale and Fugue.’’ It was 
the most revealing playing of music 
that is heavenly inspired and its pas- 
sionless beauty and serenity could be 
thus realized only by a remarkable. 
musical mind. In the working out 
every gradation and the buoyant sing- 
ing tone were continual delight. 
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Foreign Artists in America 


[o the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The observer who diligently and be- 
nevolently contemplates the activities of 
foreign artists in the United States is 
ttartled by some strange phenomena. 

Nobody will deny that America, with 
all her amazing greed for musical de- 
velopment, with all the wealth of her 
nusical life, is far from the end of her 
organization period. There is a tremen- 
dous work to be done in the way of wak- 
ing up musically remote places of this 
vast country, in spreading well-trained 
and cultured instructing forces all over 
the country, in linking up central musi- 
eal activities with the efforts of outlying 
and more backward places. 

It is clear that worthy foreign musi- 
cians may still find a place in American 
musical life, and, for a long time to 
come, be useful to this process of musical 
organization in the United States. Why 
then do we find here an incomprehensible 
and abnormal disproportion in exploita- 
tion of the two kinds of foreign musical 
forces, the performing force and the in- 
structing force? 

We see with great interest how the 
tremendous flood of foreign musicians is 
moving, and we notice that while the 
main body of them try to settle here as 
performers, and, consequently, owing to 
terrific competition, undergo all kind of 
sorrow, very few of them try, at the 
very beginning, to get into the instruct- 
ing camp, become teachers, lecturers, 
orchestra players, workers on musical 
papers and so on. Now, why is it so, in 
spite of common sense, in spite of the 
law of the least resistance, which evi- 
dently should compel the musician to try 
to get to an easier profession at once? 

I would answer it is because the new- 
comer does not feel enough, or does not 
know enough, or is not sure enough 
about the real will of this country. 

It is highly important and would be 
of greatest value to the musical progress 
of this country to have the exploitation 
of these musical forces rightly organized 
and to make the biggest teaching insti- 
tutions lead the way in picking up at 
once the best foreign elements brought 
to this country and applying them at 
once in a valuable way. 

Something like a central registration 
office should be established and it should 
be connected with musical institutes, 
schools, orchestras and music clubs all 
over the country. 

Here we are speaking about people 
who still, for one reason or another, are 
unable to get to the front of American 
musical life. But take the very great 
artists whose success is secured by their 


art and universally known names. Is it 
right that the value of their work in this 
country should be limited to the narrow 
field of performing activities? Would 
not this country gain a far greater ad- 
vantage from their presence if these 
great artists gave a bit of their precious 
time to musical instruction? 

Take a few examples. 

Mme. Charles Cahier (an American 
by birth, who gave us such great joy 
in the beautiful performance of Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde” by the Friends of 
Music last season, is an artist who com- 
bines perfection of style, perfection of 
voice production and perfection of in- 
terpretation. Why do not singers en- 
deavor to make the most of a unique 
opportunity and ask some institute to 
invite Mme. Cahier for a course in song 
interpretation? 

Alexander Siloti, the great musician 
and master of piano playing, the beloved 
pupil of Liszt and great keeper of Liszt’s 
pianistie traditions and art, is so con- 
scientious an artist that, having been a 
sovereign in Russia’s musical life, the 
high commissioner of all imperial opera 
theaters and director of the brilliant 
symphony concerts, he deemed it to be 
his duty and found time to direct a 
master class of piano playing attended 
by the most brilliant young pianists who 
came from all parts of Russia and west- 
ern Europe. 

Why is it that the big musical insti- 
tutes of this country do not try to get 
Siloti to direct such master courses here, 
if only for several weeks in spring or 
summer? 

We have now another wonderful art- 
ist here, Jacques Thibaud, whose reap- 
pearance was hailed enthusiastically by 
everybody. Thibaud has regular master 
courses of violin playing in the Paris 
Ecole Normale de Musique, and I heard 
marvels about his lecturing from the 
students and from accomplished virtuosi 
who attended his courses as well. No- 
body tries to interest Thibaud in doing 
the same thing here. Why? 

For the sake of musical progress of 
this country this above described strange 
policy of “laisser faire, laisser passer,” 
of letting things go, must be abandoned, 
and the great blessing of instruction to 
be obtained from masters who come over 
here should not be lost. L. S. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1923. 


trae 
School Music in Kansas City 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

It is with satisfaction that the real 
music lover reads of “the Kansas City 
Way” and learns of the splendid city- 
wide indorsement of Mable Glenn and 


her results in school music. Miss Glenn 
is absolutely right in saying that “the 
younger you get children to thinking 
about serious music the better.” 

It is eleven years since the writer 
began to study the natural response of 
young children to music and to realize 
that intelligent thought about music may 
and should begin early in life. Since 
leaving Minneapolis two years ago I 
have been making some _ psychological 
experiments in primary grades to learn 
the comparative degree of interest to- 
ward the several fine arts, those subjects 
in which taste and imagination may be 
stimulated. 

My conviction is that little children 
notice (see or hear) the arts in the fol- 
lowing order: music, pictures, poetry 
(and short story forms), sculpture, 
architecture. Doubtless the emotional 
content gives music first place. 

There is no spontaneous comment 
upon aesthetic features in any art with- 
out concentration on the child’s part and 
skillful suggestion from the teacher. 
For instance, in a first visit to a picture 
gallery, children will notice gold frames, 
bright colors and subjects which enter 
into their experience, barring  land- 
scapes, which are evidently too passive 
to appeal to vivacious youth. In archi- 
tecture a church is a church, a house a 
house, and nothing more, although if 
comparison is urged between a classic 
and mixed style, children invariably 
prefer the latter. In all arts it is the 
variety rather than the unity that makes 
first appeal. 

The unintelligent attitude of the gen- 
eral public toward art convinces one 
that taste is not inherited but must be 
acquired in the same way as knowledge. 
Both for the acquisition of taste and 
as stimulus to the imagination appreci- 
ation of the arts, should begin with the 
first year of school life. 

Those who have found the reward 
which comes from directing the artistic 
taste of children, marvel that every 
school system does not consider this 
phase of school music more seriously. 

Would that there were more music 
supervisors with Mable Glenn’s breadth 
of vision; and would that more cities 
would adopt the “Kansas City Way.” 

AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER. 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 12, 1923. 

at Dl 
Tone in Singing 


Dear Mephisto: 

Being a constant reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA I assume the familiarity of 
addressing a few lines to you concerning 
the paragraph of comment on the new 
Metropolitan tenor, Lauri-Volpi. 

I beg to take exception on a vocal 
point: that concerning white tone. It 
is very true that the gentleman does sing 
some white tone and also some very 
beautiful tone, but, as I understand the 
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c. Fantasie on Russian Themes 
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comment, white tone is caused by sing- 
ing open tone. 

This seems to be the prévailing opin- 
ion among a large number of singers, 
teachers and the laity. 

Free, rescnant, properly emitted tone 
comes from employing the whole vacal 
tube as it stands, perfectly ,open, with- 
out extraneous interference with the 
vocal apparatus. Anything short of this 
sounds white with numerous. other 
effects and is caused by interference, 
partially closing the vocal tube, the point 
in question being that all good tone is 
open and poor tone closed. 

This is merely one of the examples of 
the constant mixing of cause and effect 
in voice production, teachers and singers 
trying to attain results by applying the 
effects produced, as they hear them, in- 
stead of the underlying causes. 

F. DOUGLAS CRAWFORD. 

New York City, Feb. 20, 1923. 


, ) wait) 
The Bass-Baritone Voice 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with much interest the reply on 
page twenty-five of your issue of Feb. 
3, to the question as to what.is a bass- 
baritone and a mezzo-contralto. The 
reply stated that the terms are used in 
most cases to “excuse limited range.” 

I cannot speak for the mezzo-contral- 
tos, but permit me to suggest that as to 
the bass-baritones, whoever wrote the 
reply is away off. For instance, let us 
take one of the best known of American 
singers, Fred Patton. I recall that he 
is advertised generally as a_bass-bari- 
tone, and pointing out that because of 
his range of three octaves, he is able to 
sing both bass and baritone roles, his ad- 
vertisements then conclude with the 
statement that he is a bass-baritone. I 
have even heard on good authority that 
as a stunt he once sang the tenor air 
“Celeste Aida,” which is indeed going 
some for even a high baritone. 

Take my own case. My voice, the 
timbre of which is quite different from 
Mr. Patton’s, has a singing range of 
from low D below the bass clef to high 
F Sharp above that clef; I usually 
vocalize three good octaves from the low 
A below to the high A above the bass , 
clef, and I have even gone lower and 
higher. I generally refer to myself as a 
bass-baritone. 

Now here are two American “bass- 
baritones,” and it may be that we can be 
taken as fair examples of that class of 
voice, yet I do not think that our re- 
spective ranges can be called limited. 
No, my dear Mr. Editor, your scribe 
missed the mark. The fact is that the 
term is used in our English language 
to indicate the type of voice which the 
French refer to as “basse chantante,” or 
singing bass, to distinguish it from the 
more sombre and unwieldy basso pro- 
fundo. And generally in this country, 
when one hears of a bass-baritone, just 
set it down as a fact that the possessor 
of that voice, possesses as one quality, 
an unusual range. 

CHARLES T. TITTMANN. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1923. 


, ) wat ) 
“All Sold” 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

The incident of empty seats being no- 
ticed by a concert-goer after the box 
office reported them all sold, referred to 
in your columns on Feb. 3, is a common 
one at Carnegie Hall. It has been my 
experience, and the experience of others 
known to me, to be told that certain seats 
were not available, and at the concert 
to find dozens of them empty; and this at 
symphony concerts where managers are 
not prone to withdraw blocs of seats, 
least of all balcony seats. My latest ex- 
perience of this sort was at the last Bos- 
ton Symphony evening concert. It seems 
to be a regular box-office practice not to 
sell cheap seats unless the audience is 
very large; also to scatter a small audi- 
ence over a large area rather than sell 
the best seats available. Friends of mine 
who ask for balcony are often sold dress 
circle. My mother has never asked for 
the front of the balcony (sections A to 
H) without receiving seats in the rear 
sections (J to N); and even when, re- 
cently, I wrote “sections A to H,” she 
was given seats in section M without a 
word of explanation. B. H. 

New York, Feb. 24, 1925. 
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OF HER EUROPEAN EN. [ | 
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: “Mme. Méré is one of the impressive figures among the = bat 

: women artists of the day.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. ‘ wwe 

: “Mme. Méré has been called the greatest woman pianist r ne 

° and she showed herself yesterday equally the peer of the great- & *. 

; est of men.”—San Francisco Call and Post. 25 cha 
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“THE SUPERB FIRE AND SWEEP OF MERO’S STYLE OF PIANISM IS KNOWN AND ADMIRED BY MANY CONCERT- : tra 

GOERS. It seems needless to enumerate her qualities, yet we must record our enjoyment of her marvelous pianissimo playing. In » om 

cantabile and soft passages, her tone sings like a human voice perfectly modulated. The forte is a trumpet blast, a challenge to com- } Tra 

bat, what you will of heroism and power.”—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. K an 

“MME. YOLANDA MERO IS THE MOST BRILLIANT — “SHE HAS EVERY RIGHT TO BE CLASSED AMONG THE ® &f dou 

PIANIST HEARD HERE THIS SEASON. She has a clear, ring) REALLY FEW GREAT WOMEN PIANISTS OF THE WORLD; |; ea 

ing tone, a powerful touch with which she can produce whispering her reception and in fact her playing has probably not & new 
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and faultless.” Washington Herald. years. "—Vancouver Daily Province. ie by ] 
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“MME. MERO, WHO HAS FEW RIVALS AS AN INTER- “WHAT A TREMENDOUS PIANISTE IS MERO!” She is = old 

PRETER OF LISZT, STIRRED HER AUDIENCE TO A _ among the women players what Sigismund Thalberg, according to sar 
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the delicacy of a falling flower petal to a Dionysian energy, which is keyboard.’ ’—Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. : ; Al 

fairly hypnotic in its effect upon her audience.” —Cinc innati Com- “A poem in music and a poetically brilliant pianist cast a spell . elg 

mercial Tribune. | over an audience of music’s devotees yesterday afternoon. Mme. 3 — .)*” 

“MME. MERO IS EASILY IN THE FIRST RANK OF Méré has rare distinction, a quality of poise that is exceptional. = y A 

PIANISTS OF THE PRESENT TIME. Her technique is clear YOU FEEL THAT SHE IS IN ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF TECH- ¥ a“ q 

§ and her playing is characterized by a brilliance and dash that any NICAL REQUIREMENTS. She plays with an assurance that is © Ferr 

of the big pianists might envy her.”—Portland Telegram. fascinating.” —Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Daily Times. ‘ Rous 

“MME. MERO POSSESSES A BRILLIANT TECHNIC, a “The fame of Yolanda Méré’s brilliant success as a pianist drew 1 

Fi clear and sparkling touch, and noteworthy power. It is evident her enthusiastic admirers to hear her in recital. As if to refute the | 
E that she is not a pianist content to keep to the beaten paths. It is assertion that a woman cannot play Chopin, MME. MERO PRE. : 

: always refreshing to find a public performer who realizes that SENTED A GROUP OF THE MASTER’S COMPOSITIONS IN A = L 

- concert audiences like to hear something new from time to MANNER BEFORE WHICH DE PACHMANN WOULD HAVE of 

{ time.”—James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer. BOWED.”—Helen M. Bonnet, San Francisco Bulletin. = 
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Premieres Interest Parisian Audiences 
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ARIS, Feb. 24.—The week has 
brought forth a wealth of new 
music, representing many nationalities 
and virtually every school of composi- 


tion here. At the Golschmann concert 
series, given at the Champs-Elysées, the 
novelties were heard in two movements 
ot a symphonic poem called “A |’Ombre 
de la Fontaine” and “La Caravane” by 
Charles Koechlin and “Pastel Sonore” 
of C. Verley. both pieces were marked 
by impressive passages, although the 
latter suffered somewnat from the com- 
poser’s obsession with harmonic prob- 
lems. It was music of great interest to 
a technician, but much iess attractive to 
the average concert-goer. Madeleine 
' Grey, soloist of the occasion, sang some 
striking new songs with orchestral 
accompaniment, among’ which were 
Aubert’s “Silence,” an exquisite compo- 
sition, and Vuillermoz’ “Chansons Cana- 
diennes.” 

With Riccardo Vines as soloist and 
Rhené-Baton as conductor, the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra played for the first time 
an exceedingly interesting Ballade for 
Piano and Orchestra by Germaine Tail- 
leferre, the only woman member of the 
indefatigable “Six.” Although Miss 
Tailleferre has received less attention 
than the more aggressive members of 
the “Six,” it has been said that she is the 
most genuinely gifted of all the group. 
In this new piece she is influenced to a 
marked degree by Debussy and Ravel, 
and although the composition sometimes 
appears confused, there is in it great 
power and a fine wealth of ideas. 

At the same concert Gerard Hekking 
as soloist played for the first time a 
“Fantaisie Russe” for Orchestra and 
‘Cello by Karjenski. It is a composition 
of no great profundity but marked by a 
beautiful flow of melody. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra, under the 
baton of Camille Chevillard, gave a vivid 
first performance of “Meloenis,” a new 


ballet by Sylvio Lazzari, which was also 
above the average mark set by new 
music, 


Fernandez Arbos, conductor of the 
Madrid Philharmonic, who has been in 
charge of the Colonne Orchestra during 
a special concert series, presented two 
more novelties during the week in 
de Falla’s “Nuit dans les Jardins 
d’Espagne” and Turina’s “Procession del 
Rocio.” Both compositions are marked 
by vitality and excellent melodic treat- 
ment and follow the Spanish modern 
traditions. 

One of the most important of the re- 
cent novelties was the Hymn for Solo 
Trumpet and Orchestra by Francis 
Casadesus, which the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra played under the baton of Paul 
Paray. It made a fine impression and 
doubtless will receive a wide hearing. 

The Paris Orchestra, under the baton 
of Casadesus, presented two important 
new works. They were “Incantation” 
by Paul Fievet, based on a poem of Vic- 
tor Hugo, and an Overture to “Vesontio” 
by E. Ratez. The latter is in the form 
of a Symphonic Poem based on several 
old and stirring themes of the Franche- 
Comté. 

_The latest concert of the National So- 
ciety of Music brought forward a Trio 
by Marcel Labey and a new Sonata by 
Paul le Flem. 

At the Independent Society of Music, 
selgian and French composers shared 
the program. Scharrés played new 
plano music by Vreuls, Jongen, Gilson 
and Delune; a new Sonatina for Piano 
by Auric and a new Sonatina for Piano 
and Flute by Milhaud were performed, 
as well as three pieces for flute alone by 
‘erroud and a new Trio by Albert 
Roussel. 


SUETTTTTITTTeTeTTTT EY 


Wealthy Leipzig Citizens Guar- 
antee Gewandhaus Orchestra 


EIPZIG, Feb. 24.—Owing to the 

crisis in the financial affairs 
of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, a 
society of wealthy citizens was 
formed to guarantee the future of 
the organization. A dozen orches- 
tras in the smaller towns here- 
about have collapsed entirely dur- 
ing the present season. 
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Following close on the heels of the 
centenary celebrations for Edouard Lalo 
and César Franck, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first performance of Lecocq’s 
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Sylvio Lazzari, Whose Ballet “Meloenis” 
Was Played for the First Time Recently 
in Paris 


immortal “Fille de Madame Angot” was 
celebrated recently by an elaborate re- 
vival at the Trianon-Lyrique, an excel- 
lent theater which each season provides 
the only performances of the delightful 
school of comic operas to which this piece 
belongs. The revival is well staged and 
cast and its return was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the Parisians with whom 
it is an evergreen favorite. Marthe 
Chénal of the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique played the role of Mlle. Lange 
by special arrangement and gave an in- 
teresting performance. Others in the 
cast were Montange, Foix, Jysor, Robert 
Hasti and Ferny. The orchestra played 
under the baton of Letombe, and F. 
Oudard provided a delightful investiture 
in the modern manner. 

Recitals were also numerous. Eleanor 
Spencer, an American, led the pianists 
with a recital which attracted wide- 
spread praise and comment. Iturbo and 
Bowosky also were heard in programs of 
piano music which covered wide fields. 
The Pro Arts Quartet of Brussels, which 
is becoming known as the foremost en- 
semble in the field of modern chamber 
music, gave a series of fine programs. 
Pupils of Blanche Marchesi presented a 
program of unusual merit recently. 
Among those taking part were Ada Gib- 
son and Marguerite Chaigneau. Mme. 
Marchesi also participated. 


Liverpool Children’s Concerts Make 
Rapid Progress 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 24.—One of the inter- 
esting developments of the present sea- 
son here is the great growth of interest 
in the orchestral concerts for children 
given by a special orchestra under the 
baton of Gordon E. Stutely. The pro- 
grams are accompanied by talks which 
deal with the various technical and cre- 
ative phases of the orchestra. The talks 
are given by E. Allen and C. S. Grundy, 
specialists in this field. The aim of the 
plan is to build up greater musical in- 
terest and to benefit the steadily in- 
creasing number of musical students. 


Taxation Killing Parisian Café Or- 
chestras 


PARIS, Feb. 24.—Imposition of heavy 
taxes on orchestras is rapidly driving 
café and dance-hall proprietors to dis- 
pense with such organizations, and to 
the substitution of radio receiving sets 
as a means of entertaining their custom- 
ers. So pronounced has become this 
tendency that the collector’s office is con- 
templating the imposition of an impost 
on wireless installations. 





BRUSSELS, Feb. 24.—Dissension among 
music lovers here followed the recent 
visit of Georges Auric, one of the “Six” 
of Paris, who in a lecture recital attacked 


the methods of Vincent d’Indy and other 
members of the old school in France. 
The lecture was accompanied by a num- 
ber of performances of works by the 
“Six” and their friends, in which Auric 
had the assistance of the Pro Arts 
String Quartet, Mmes. Albert and 


Brelya, soprano and contralto, respec- 
tively, and Collaer, pianist. At the recent 
concert of the Society of Belgian Com- 
posers new compositions by Scharrés, 
Hasse, Buffin and Wilford had first per- 
formance. The best of the compositions 
was a new Trio by Jean Strauwen. 





London Hears Moussorgsky-Ravel W ork 
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ONDON, Feb. 24.—Following close 

upon Erno Dohnanyi’s appearance 
with the London Symphony, Sergei 
Koussevitsky took up the baton as guest 
in a glowing program which included the 
premiére ot Maurice Ravel’s orchestra- 
tion of a group of Moussorgsky’s piano 
pieces, “Pictures from an Exhibition.” 
The work was received with enthusiasm 
greater than that manifested at any 
other orchestral premiére within the 
period of many years. It is a brilliant 
musical satire, and even though it came 
at the close of a long program of fine 
and exciting music admirably conducted, 
there were many in the audience who 
would willingly have remained for a sec- 
ond hearing. It stands with the best 
work of Ravel and undoubtedly deserves 
a permanent place in the répertoires of 
every large orchestra. Mr. Koussevitsky 
gave a fine performance. His program 
included Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Tsar Saltan” and _ Prokofieff’s 
“Love of Three Oranges” and_ the 
Brahms Third Symphony. 

Next in importance on the schedule of 
the week was the program given by the 
Royal Choral Society and the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra under the baton 
of Adrian Boult. The occasion was 
marked by superb performances of El- 
gar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” and 
Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus.” The soloists 
were Olga Haley, John Adams and Har- 
old Williams. 


, 
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The Bohemian Quartet, one of the best 
ensembles heard here in many years, 
returned recently in a program which 
brought sterling interpretations of Quar- 
tets by Novak and Dame Ethel Smyth 
and the Franck Quintet with Fanny 
Davies at the piano. 

The London Trio, celebrating the oc- 
casion of its one hundredth concert here, 
devoted its program entirely to British 
composers. The plan brought forward 
music by Parry and an interesting trio 
by Frank Bridge. Eva Sparkes, soprano, 
gave fine interpretations of songs by 
Bantock, Williams, Hughes, Taylor and 
Ireland. 

Dohnanyi, in his piano recital, played 
for the first time here several of his own 
new compositions of which a Pastorale 
and a Capriccio were the most im- 
pressive. 

Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, gave a first 
performance in this country of a Con- 
certo in A Minor by Albert Dupuis as 
part of an unusually fine program. 

The week brought a veritable flood of 
recitals. Among these was one of de- 
cided interest of old music given by 
Dorothy Silk, with the assistance of the 
recently formed English Singers, a 
group of fine artists including Flora 
Mann, Winifred Whelan, Lillian Berger, 
Steuart Wilson, Clive Carey and Cuth- 
bert Kelly. 

Other recitals of interest were given 
by Louis Pekskai and Betty Polischuk, 
violinists; Leslie England and Herbert 
Fryer, pianists. 





Choruses Unite to Sing 
Mahler’s “Eighth” 


BERLIN, Feb. 24.—Among the recent 
guest conductors here none was better 
received than Heinz Unger, who con- 
ducted Mahler’s gigantic Eighth Sym- 
phony, given in Max Reinhardt’s Grosses 
Schauspielhaus by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with the assistance of five 
choral societies. The soloists were Ger- 
trud Bindernagel, Rose Walter, Pauline 
Dobert, Ida Harth zu Nieden, Alfred 
Wilde, Fritz Kaufmann and Albert 
Fischer, with Walter Fischer at the or- 
gan. Joseph Achron, Russian violinist, 
was heard in a program devoted entirely 
to his own compositions of which a new 
Sonata was the most important. Re- 
becca Burstein was the accompanist of 
the occasion. A few days later another 
program, given over entirely to the 
works of Nikolai Medtner, another Rus- 
sian, with the composer at the piano, 
aroused considerable interest. Lea Lubo- 
schitz, violinist, and Anna Jan-Ruban, 
soprano, were the soloists of the occa- 
sion. The week also brought excellent 
recitals by Hedwig Fassbander and 
Alma Moodie, violinists; Margaret An- 
sorge and Rebecca Burstein, pianists, 
and Heinz Theo Dreyer, baritone, who 
gave a program of Wolff and Richard 
Strauss songs. 


Berlin 


British Conductor Visits The Hague 


THE HAGUE, Feb. 24.—One of the out- 
standing events of the season was the 
recent chamber orchestra concert con- 
ducted by Anthony Bernard, visiting 
British conductor. He is scheduled for 
another concert at Easter. The program 
included works of Purcell, Mozart and 
Holst and served to introduce a new 
work for voice and orchestra by the 
Dutch composer, Sigtenhorst Meyer. 





Maprip, Feb. 24.—Audiences here ac- 
claimed enthusiastically - José Rosich, 
who made his début recently at the Real 
in “Manon.” His voice is one of great 
range and fine quality. His dramatic 
ability also is far beyond that of the 
usual operatic artist. 


ROME, Feb. 23.—Maestro M. B. Bossi 


has resigned his post as head of the 
Liceo di St. Cecilia. 





Revised “Cristoforo Colombo” Given 
in Rome 


RoME, Feb. 24.—Franchetti’s “Cristo- 
foro Colombo,” with a revised score and 
a new third act, was presented at the 
Costanzi here recently under the baton 
of Gui. It is the universal opinion that 
the piece benefits by changes which suc- 
ceed in eliminating the portions of the 
score inclining towards banality. The 
cast, which distinguished itself, included 
Zalewski, Alma Mazzoleni, De Paolis and 
Masini-Pieralli. Pietro Mascagni con- 
ducted a recent program of the Augusteo 
Orchestra, playing two novelties of his 
own composition. These were both sym- 
phonic sketches, one called “Le Maschere” 
and the other “En Regardant la Saint- 
Therése de Bernini.” The popular com- 
poser was the recipient of a genuine ova- 
tion. At Bach Hall a new ensemble of 
surpassing merit, called the Roman Quin- 
tet, devoted its first program to Schu- 
mann, Mozart and Brahms. At the same 
hall Gheta Lenart, a Hungarian so- 
prano, extremely popular here, was heard 
in a fine program ranging from Pergolesi 
to Santoliquido. Another excellent re- 
cital was that given by Francesco Ma- 
jardi, pianist. At the Philharmonic 
Academy, Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; 
Remo Bolognini, violinist, and Artalo 
Satta, pianist, were warmly received. 





Tremisot Opera Has French 
Premiére 


NICE, Feb. 24.—“Stamboul,” the opera 
by Edouard Tremisot based on the book 
of Claude Farrére and Pierre Frandaie, 
had its first performance in France at 
the Opéra here recently under the baton 


of Bovy. One of the important features 
of the occasion was the début of an ex- 
ceptionally fine young artist in the prin- 
cipal feminine rdéle. She is Yvonne 
Alard and she revealed in her charac- 
terization a fiery temperament, a fine 
sense of the dramatic and a voice of 
unusually beautiful quality. She was at 
once singled out for ovation after ova- 
tion. Others in the cast were Raymond, 
d’Albe, Deleuze and Angel. The opera 
met with an unqualified. success and was 
handsomely staged by the authorities at 
the Opéra. 
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: WHAT THE CRITICS ARE SAYING ABOUT 


HE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
and NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
January 23, 1923 


By Deems Taylor in The World. 


Nikolai Sokoloff brought his Cleveland Orchestra 
into Carnegie Hall, last night, to give one of the best 
coné¢erts that have been heard this season. When Mr. 
Sokoloff’s men visited us last season they exhibited 
many excellent qualities, but their showing last night 
was immeasurably ahead of anything they had pre- 
viously exhibited. The young Cleveland conductor 
has welded together an organization that can hold up 
its head in any company. The first desk players are 
all good, the wind choirs have quality and tonal 
homogeneity, and the strings, as a whole, possess ex- 
cellent tone and sonority. The discipline is admirable ; 
the attacks and releases are clean-cut, and the re- 
sponse to Mr. Sokoloff’s clear and energetic beat is 
always alert and understanding. The audience was 
positively riotous for a staid Carnegie congregation. 
After “Don Juan,” which closed the program, they 
remained, applauding, until Mr. Sokoloff was com- 
pelled to make a short speceh. 


By Henry T. Finck in The Evening Post. 


Last year the Cleveland Orchestra made the long 
trip from Ohio to get a New York verdict. It got it 
all right—and a good one it was all ’round. Last 
night it played again in Carnegie Hall, and this time 
the verdict is still more favorable. It is really as- 
tonishing what wonderful results Mr. Sokoloff has 
in a few years achieved with his new orchestra. 
While it is not yet as homogeneous as our Philhar- 
monic and Symphony, it seems to be getting there. 
It is already better than the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
particularly in the brass choir, which is mellow and 
mellifluous. The programme comprised Rachmani- 
noff’s second symphony, Loeffler’s “La Mort de Tinta- 
giles,” in the Debussy vein, and Strauss’s “Don Juan,” 
which is being played here at the rate of once an 
hour. Mr. Sokoloff should have heroically cut the 
symphony, as Stransky does—the composer doesn’t 
mind. But in spite of its excessive length Sokoloff 
made it interesting from start to finish. He had his 
men well in hand and to rhythmic precision and ani- 
mation was added an incessant change in dynamics 
which kept the attention from flagging. Cleveland is 
lucky to have such an orchestra and such a conductor. 


The New York Sun. 


Out of the West came Sokoloff and carried away 
some 3,000 more persons than ever could Lochinvar. 
It was the second visit in some years of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, highly anticipated, and last night realized 
with much success. Carnegie Hall‘ was full of native 
sons and enthusiasts, who heard a.concert of stirring 
and convincing worth and beauty, and who replied to 
it. rousingly. The Cleveland Orchestra is today 
a thoroughly good organization, its string choirs 
among the best in the country, the tone and discipline 
of the others capable of splendid and poetic playing. 
The program began with the second of Rachmaninoft’s 
symphonies. The melodic breadths of the work were 
fields for the conductor’s nervous energy, his feeling 
for the ecstatic sweeps to which it mounts. And the 
various calls it makes upon the separate choirs in the 
course of its development, were challenges effectually 
taken. 


By Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


There has been progress on the part of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in most of the matters that make for 
fine orchestral playing. The tone of the orchestra 
is in every way better and this is especially to be 
noted in the strings. The brass choir, upon which 
considerable demands were made last evening, re- 
sponded to them nobly. The orchestra has also ap- 
preciably bettered its ensemble, in precision of attack 
and release, in the homogeneity of tone. Its playing 
has not only brilliancy but also something of mellow- 
ness and deeper beauty. For this, of course, the 
conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, is chiefly responsible. 
He showed excellent qualities in the fulfillment of 
his office last evening. It was a performance of real 
power, brilliant in tone and coloring and pulsing with 
rhythmic life. There was much applause which was 
well deserved. 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 























By W. J. Henderson in The Herald. 


The Cleveland Orchestra generously lent its aid to 
enlivening the dull musical season by giving a con- 
cert last evening in Carnegie Hall. It was in tonal 
quality that the orchestra revealed the largest im- 
provement since it last visited New York. It now 
gives out a rich and smooth body of sound, seldom 
opaque, and very frequently translucent in the most 
delightful degree. The strings of the orchestra are 
unusually good, the horns worthy of high praise, 
and the wood winds commendable, if not distinguished. 
The orchestra has excellence in attack, in precision 
and unanimity. 


By Max Smith in The American. 


The Cleveland Orchestra put heart and soul into 
their playing. They gave all that thev had. And so 
did their young leader, Nikolai Sokoloff, . . . Sokoloff 
has temperament and emotional exuberance. He has 
a feeling for color and melody. He makes his or- 
chestra sing, makes his men sustain tone expressively 
whether in fine-drawn pianissimo or in full-throated 
utterance. Moreover, he knows the dynamic limita- 
tions of his instrument. That is why it invariably 
sounds well, even in ponderous climaxes. 


By Katherine Spaeth in The Mail. 


Mr. Sokoloff certainly is to be congratulated on 
the great stride which the Cleveland Orchestra has 
made since last year. Their performance at Carnegie 
Hall last night was of such unusual excellence that 
we regretted it was to be their only appearance in 
New York this season. 


By Pitts Sanborn in The Globe. 


The Cleveland Orchestra revisited Carnegie Hall 
last evening. This commendable orchestra shows 
steady progress in its playing, and under the careful 
and energetic guidance of its conductor; Nikolai 
Sokoloff, it gave ‘an excellent account of itself. The 
audience, cordial throughout the evening, had an 
ovation ready for Mr. Sokoloff at the close of the 
concert. Whereupon Mr. Sokoloff responded with a 
little speech. 





Poli’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., 
January 21, 1923 


By William Moore in The Washington Times. 


The City of Cleveland has every right to be proud 
of its symphony orchestra and of the young man 
who directs it. Yesterday was the only time the or- 
chestra is scheduled to visit the Nation’s Capital. This 
is to be regretted, for rarely have the music lovers 
who patronize all the symphony concerts heard a 
more pleasing program. Nikolai Sokoloff is young 
and virile—he is only thirty-six years old. And he 
directs almost with the ease and understanding of 
Enesco or Stokowski. The musicians are all highly 
trained artists, and are, for the most part young men. 
The exquisite shading of the strings was not more 
delightful than the clear tone of the horns and wood- 
winds. 





The Washington Star. 


It is not well to draw comparisons, but safely it 
may be said that Washington has seldom heard a 
concert on a higher artistic plane than that given by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction of Niko- 
lai Sokoloff. The tonal balance of the orchestra can 
hardly be bettered, nor could there be asked a more 
spirited following of the baton of the leader. The 
instant and exact response to every call proclaimed 
not only a wonderfully well-drilled organization, but 
a deep appreciation of the music played. The audi- 
ence at the conclusion paid Mr. Sokoloff an unusual 
tribute by making no move to go until he had been 
recalled five times. 


By Lee Somers in The Washington Herald. 

The Boston and Philadelphia orchestras pack the 
house when they play here, but rarely would one find 
either offering a more interesting and diversified pro- 
gram, better led and better played than that of the 

















Cleveland Orchestra yesterday. As a musicianly tour 
de force it surpassed anything heard here in the 
way of a symphony concert since the last concert led 
by Stokowski, which was perhaps the orchestral high 
spot of the local season. Certainly it was most en- 
joyable—more than that, inspiring. 





Massey Hall, Toronto, Ontario, 
February 5 and 6, 1923 


By Hector Charlesworth in Toronto Saturday Night. 


Excellent as was the Cleveland Orchestra last sea- 
son it has been generally improved in the interim. Its 
tone in all sections is richer, purer, and more plastic. 
Consequently Sokoloff’s inspiring attack, his vital han- 
dling of minutz, and his massive dynamics were more 
impressive than ever. No conductor who has ap- 
peared here of recent years save perhaps Toscanini, 
has more completely captivated an audience than did 
he on Monday night. He has the rare and most im- 
portant gift of magnetizing his hearers as completely 
as his musicians. The precision, finesse of expression, 
and the rhythmical enthusiasm he evokes from his 
orchestra, gives a fervent emotional life to all his 
interpretations. His chief number was the Cesar 
Franck symphony in D minor. Sokoloff’s tempera- 
ment supplies just the salt that Cesar Franck’s music 
needs, a vigor of concept and expression, lacking 
which his music is apt to seem vague and nebulous. 
The opalescent coloring of the score never seemed so 
vivid. The work of the orchestra—the noble, ethereal 
quality of the strings and the organ like fullness of 
the wind—produced profound satisfaction. 


By Augustus Bridle in the Toronto Daily Star. 


The Cleveland Orchestra, supported by the Oratorio 
society, gave a very colorful and challenging program 
last evening. Mr. Sokoloff is a conductor of great 
illuminative energy. No orchestra in American has 
shown quite the progress of this: to the credit of 
the citizens of Cleveland and the genius of Sokoloff 
who is a very forceful, authoritative and compelling 
conductor. 


The Toronto Mail and Empire. 


The impression left by the Cleveland Orchestra is 
that Mr. Sokoloff is bringing his band along magnifi- 
cently. The excellence of the organization surprised 
Torontonians last year, and it has made a clear-cut 
advance since then. The orchestra plays with a fine 
warmth of tone, suited to the conductor’s emotional 
method. Mr. Sokoloff is a lover of color and drama- 
tic power. 


Yenmita in The Evening Telegram. 


It was the first concert of the thirteenth season of 
the Toronto Oratorio Society, Dr. Edward Broome, 
conductor, in Massey Hall last night. The Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff assisted, and Miss 
Ursula Greville was the soloist. * * * But the 
undoubted feature of the evening was the wonderful 
playing of the Cleveland Orchestra. We can only 
repeat what we said a year ago of Mr. Sokoloif’s or- 
ganization. The more you hear it the better you like 
it. It played last night with inspirational art. Last 
night’s program displayed to perfection the warmth 
and sympathy of its widely varying tone colors, its 
rhythmic intelligence, the faultless balance through- 
out sections and entire ensemble, and its unified ar- 
tistry in phrase and nuance. 


By E. R. Parkhurst in The Globe. 

The program of the Oratorio Society’s concert 
last night at Massey Hall was in large measure de- 
voted to selections by the visiting Cleveland Orchestra, 
which mustered in full strength and played in fine 
form with all the distinction credited to it at their 
appearance here last season. The opening work was 
Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D minor, which, one 
believes, was given its first local hearing. So far’as 
one could analyze the demonstrations of the audience, 
the “Allegretto,” or second movement, was the most 
appreciated. This was played with a beautiful qual- 
ity of varied tones, with technical perfection, delicacy 
of dynamics, and with much refinement of phrasing. 
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CLUB FOUNDED IN PONTIAC 


Baritone and Harpists Provide Week’s 
Programs in Michigan City 

PONTIAC, MICH., Feb, 24.—The organi- 

gation of the Tuesday Musical Club of 


Pontiac was effected at the home of the 
new president, Mrs. S. A. Kessell, on Feb. 
13. The purpose of the organization is 
to cooperate with other musical interests 
in the city and state. The club voted to 
join at once the State Federation of 
Music Clubs and the Pontiac Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Forty women are in- 
cluded among the club’s active and char- 
ter members. 

Following the business meeting of the 
club, Beatrice Purser, violinist, with 
Lela Ennis as accompanist, played two 
attractive numbers. Miss Ennis also 
played two piano solos. 

Cameron MacLean, Scotch baritone, 
gave an interesting group of songs before 
the Oakland County School Teachers at 
the annual county institute, held in the 
High School Auditorium, on Feb. 2. 

The Harp Ensemble, of five women 
players, gave an interesting and artistic 
program in the Central Methodist 
Church on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4. 

Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 


TROY HEARS “IMPRESARIO” 





Soprano and Baritone Presented in Inter- 
esting Recitals 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 24.—William Wade 
Hinshaw’s production of “The Im- 
presario,” presenting Percy Hemus, was 
enthusiastically received at Music Hall 


recently, under the auspices of the Chro- 
matic Club. The performance was a 
novelty on the program of the Chromatic 
Club, and its success was instanced in 
the request for a similar performance 
for next season. Mr. Hemus has been 
heard here before, but never to better 


advantage than on this occasion. Other 
members of the cast included Francis 
Tyler, Thomas McGranahan, Hazel 


Huntington, Lottice Howell and Gladys 
Craven. 

Geraldine Farrar made her first ap- 
pearance before a Troy audience re- 
cently in the new State Armory, under 
the local management of Ben Franklin. 


An audience estimated at 3000 persons 
gave the soprano a cordial reception. The 
artist sang the Habanera from “Car- 
men” as a final encore. The program 
included Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” the Gavotte from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” two Rimsky-Korsakoff num- 
bers, and “My Love Is Like a Lilac,” by 
Brahms. The assisting artists were 
Claude Gotthelf, pianist; Henry Weldon, 
baritone, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist. 
John Barclay, baritone, assisted the 
Troy Vocal Society at its second concert 
of the season. The organization is now 
in its forty-eighth year and is conducted 
by William L. Glover of the Emma Wil- 
lard Conservatory of Music. Incidental 
solos were sung by Joseph Calhoun and 
Frank Irwin, and the society sang with 


Mr. Barclay “The Farewell of Hia- 
watha,” by Foote. Mr. Barclay was 


heard to especially good advantage in 
Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” and “La 
Maison Grise,” and in groups of English 
and Russian songs. SATIE EHRLICH. 





IOWANS ACCLAIM COURBOIN 


Coe College Girls’ Glee Club Presents 
Organist at Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR Rapips, IA., Feb, 24.—Charles 
Courboin, Belgian organist, was pre- 
sented in recital here under the aus- 
pices of the Girls’ Glee Club of Coe Col- 
lege, in Sinclair Chapel, on Feb. 9. The 


audience was large and Mr. Courboin’s 
program, including numbers by Mait- 
land, Grasse, De Boeck, Bach, Franck, 
Schumann, Russell, Swinnen and Saint- 
Saéns was warmly received. The con- 
cert was played without intermission and 
only at the close would the soloist re- 
spond to encores. 

Max Daehler, head of the piano de- 
partment of Coe College Conservatory 
of Music, recently gave a recital in Sin- 
clair Chapel, presenting a program of 
compositions of the old masters. 

The Men’s Glee Club of Coe College, 
under the leadership of Claud Newcomb, 
vocal instructor at the college, made its 
first public appearance of the season re- 
cently in the auditorium of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Flora Mc- 
Kay, instructor of piano at Coe Con- 
servatory, accompanied. 


Olive Nevin Ghampions 
American Song in New 
Programs with Milligan 
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Olive Nevin, Soprano, in a Period Costume 
of American Song 


Olive Nevin, soprano, whose appear- 
ances with Harold Vincent Milligan, in 
a program of “Three Centuries of Amer- 
ican Song,” have won critical com- 
mendation in many parts of the country, 
is collaborating with Mr. Milligan in the 
preparation of two new programs to 
meet the demand for this kind of recital. 
One of these programs will be entitled 
“Three Centuries of American Opera” 
and the other, “Songs of the American 
People.” No small part of Miss Nevin’s 


success is due to the artistic costumes 
she wears while singing the songs-of the 
three centuries. 

The educational value of their pro- 
gram has made the work of Miss Nevin 
and Mr. Milligan exceedingly popular 
with clubs and schools and has also'!met 
with hearty response from the concert- 
going public in such centers as Boston, 
Washington, New York and other cities. 
Among their recent appearances was a 
special engagement for a_ patriotic 
service, under the auspices of the 
Daughters of American Revolution in 
Jamaica, L. I. The program was given 
in the First Presbyterian Church, which 
was the first church of this denomination 
in the United States, having been’ or- 
ganized in 1662. In the course of the 
present season the two artists have 
toured through the Middle West and as 
far South as Atlanta. They are being 
booked by Daniel Mayer for extensive 
tours next season. 


DULUTH HAILS SINGERS 


Audience of 3500 Hears Concert by Mme. 
Homer and Daughter 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 24.—One of the 
most successful events of the current 
season was the concert given by Mme. 
Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise 
Homer Stires, at the Armory on Feb. 2. 
Despite a drop in temperature to twenty- 
five degrees below zero, a record for at- 
tendance was made, more than 3500 per- 
sons being present. The concert was 


presented in the All-Star Course ar- 
ranged bv Mrs. George S. Richards. 

Mme. Homer’s singing was enthusias- 
tically received, her program including 
“Che faro senza Euridice,” from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” excerpts from “Samson et 
Dalila” and from other operas. Mrs. 
Stires revealed considerable improve- 
ment in her voice since her last appear- 
ance here, winning warm approval for 
both her solo work and her share in the 
entirely enjoyable duets with her mother. 
Eleanor Scheib was accompanist. 

Titta Ruffo, with Yvonne d’Arle as 
assisting artist, is scheduled for an ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Richard’s course here 
on March 2. 

Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 























‘“Papazzetti’ are played. 
both whimsey and wit. 


linger in memory. 





when he came to the desk. 


ceived so many curtain calls. 


and pianist. 











In “Le Couvent sur l’Eau” the orchestration lends 
| itself not alone to fugitive harmony and unresolved 
chords, but to quick brilliancy, lyrical romance, and 
| compelling dramatic utterance, as well. 

The guest conductor also gave his arrangement 
of Albeniz’ Spanish Rhapsody, playing the solo 
parts with lovely tone-—Times and Commercial. 


| @ Alfredo Casella came, saw, conquered with his 


compositions, piano-playing, and conducting. 
a big evening for the audience, something that will 


with the ovation tendered him as his musical genius. 
started the function by giving him a fanfare of welcome in which the 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


-CASELLA 


@ The coming of Casella to the desk of the Cleve- 
| land Orchestra must be regarded as one of the most 
important events in many seasons of music. As 
composer he sets his stage with tonal pictures. 
There is an inward chuckle that comes into the world 
audibly when the sparkling little numbers of the 
It is happy music full of 


It was 


Every face in the orchestra beamed last evening 
It started his reception which the audience 
speedily turned into a spectacular triumph, for rarely has anyone re- 


Asa conductor Casella is never spectacular. He stands without a score 
and makes slight motions of the baton to indicate his desires.—News. 


@ Alfredo Casella scored an ovational success as composer, conductor, 
His unaffected stage presence had almost as much to do 


The orchestra 





Pianist 
Composer 
Conductor 





audience joined. 


able. 


bow. 


piquant adventure 
ups. 


moment dull. 


And he knows his orchestra. 
arresting colorings. 
pressed. 
from the members of the Orchestra. 


Baldwin Piano 


|} TRIUMPHS 


In spite of his modernism Casella’s 
music proved decidedly interesting and understand- 
That he is a master of orchestration is at all 
times in evidence, and as a painter of tonal colors 
his pallette has seemingly all the colors of the rain- 


As pianist he was heard in a Spanish Rhapsody 
by Albeniz, in which he demonstrated a touch de- 
cidedly musical and of singing quality, and further- 
more, he exploited a technic that imparted much 
brilliancy to his interpretations. 
rapturously received by the audience who recalled 
the pianist again and again. The concert was a red- 
letter occasion in the history of our symphonists, 
and a continuous ovation for Casella. 


@ Hearing the music of Alfredo Casella is like tak- 
ing a journey into a hitherto unexplored land. A 
smiling, joyous land, and a journey replete with 
a sort of fairyland for grown- 
His music is delightful. 
fanciful, ingenious to the last degree. 
Mr. Casella not only commands a fascinating idiom all 
his own, but he is an uncommonly clever craftsman. 

In the Albeniz Rhapsody, although the piece afforded him all too 
slight an opportunity to display his gifts, he none the less proved him 
self to be a pianist of brilliant attainments. 

There were innumerable bizarre and 
The enthusiasm of the audience was stormily ex- 
And on the stage there was great applause for Mr. Casella 
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No Local Manager REPEATS An Artist Immediately Unless That A st 
CREATES A SENSATION 


= ALVI HAS REPEATED IN CITY AFTER CITY—NOT ONLY REPEATED BUT HAS PLA ‘D 


THREE ann FOUR -—.vEN FIVE TIMES 1 THE same CITIES 
within THE PAST TWO SEASONS 




















ELEVEN times in NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE times in CHICAGO 

FOUR times in TORONTO 
TWICE in MONTREAL 

FOUR times in MILWAUKEE 
FOUR times in BALTIMORE 
TWICE in CLEVELAND 

THREE times in HAVANA 
THREE times in MINNEAPOLIS 
THREE times in ST. LOUIS 
THREE times in MEMPHIS 
TWICE in PHILADELPHIA 
TWICE in PITTSBURGH 

THREE times in OSHKOSH 
THREE times in BINGHAMTON 
THREE times in READING 
TWICE in KANSAS CITY 
TWICE in PORTLAND, OREGON 


TWICE in HOUSTON 

TWICE in DALLAS 

TWICE in SAN ANTONIO 
TWICE in AUSTIN 

TWICE in BEAUMONT 
TWICE in ORLANDO 
TWICE in NASHVILLE 
TWICE in BOWLING GREEN 
TWICE in DES MOINES 
TWICE in CEDAR RAPIDS 
TWICE in TERRE HAUTE 
TWICE in SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
TWICE in LANSING 

TWICE in MADISON 


TWICE in SHEBOYGAN ALBERTO SALVI 


TWICE in ROCHESTER si dee ume cennen 
TWICE in ELMIRA THE GREATEST HARPIST THE WO 


TWICE in ERIE Management—THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
TWICE in WILLIAMSPORT 


TWICE in LANCASTER 
TWICE in WILKES-BARRE AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK CITY 
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Photo by Arnold Genthe 


Personal Direction—HUGH R. NEWSOM 


TWICE in LEBANON WURLITZER BUILT HIS SPECIAL HARP 
TWICE in NEWARK VICTOR RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
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NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
DUPRE IN RECITAL 


Gallo Opera Ends Season with 
“Trovatore’—Heifetz and 
Lhevinnes Play 


By Helen P. Schertz 


New ORLEANS, Feb. 24.—Marcel 
upré, French organist, stirred a capac- 
ty audience at the First Presbyterian 
hurch on Feb. 20 by his masterful play- 
ng of a program that abounded in diffi- 
ult passages. The entire second section 


his program was devoted to improvisa- 
tions, including variations in contra- 
untal style of bewildering intricacy. 
On Feb. 18 Mrs. Samuel Zemurray pre- 
sented Mr. Dupré in private recital in 
her home, several hundred guests being 
present. 

Josef Lhevinne and Mme. Lhevinne 
were heard in a piano recital on Feb. 17 
at the Athenaeum under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society. A large audi- 
ence evinced unqualified approval of 
their work. 

The Gallo Opera Company brought its 
brilliant season here to a close with the 
presentation of “I] Trovatore,” featuring 
Marie Rappold and Richard Bonelli. In 
the last week Anna Fitziu and Mario 
Valle were notable in “Tosca,” and 
Josephine Lucchese achieved a triumph 
in “Traviata.” Particular credit is due 
Anita Klinova, who seems ready to as- 
sume any role in case of need, having 
portrayed the Priestess in “Aida,” 
doubled in “Faust” as Siebel and Martha, 
and sung other parts with ease and suc- 
cess. 





Jascha Heifetz aroused enthusiasm at 
Jerusalem Temple on Feb. 14, receiving 
an ovation seldom extended visiting art- 
ists by Orleanians. 

Those attending the third concert of 
the Tarrant Series recently, had the op- 
portunity of hearing Alice Gentle, so- 
prano, give her group of eighteenth cen- 
tury songs, and found them charming. 
Particularly did the audience enjoy 
“Beautiful Art Thou, My Love,” by 
Hyde, and Harriet Ware’s “Stars,” which 
the singer presented as part of an Amer- 
ican group. 

Members of the New Orleans Music 
Club, A. P. Winterler, conductor, gave 
an interesting recital on Jan. 28, “Or- 
pheus with His Lute,” and “Anitra’s 
Dance,” forming the program. Mrs. 
Mazuren Reynes, Louise Abalar, A. P. 
Winterler, Cecile Garrity and August 
Sandbrink, the latter a violinist, were 
among the soloists. 

Mme. Eleanora Jenso gave a concert 
on Feb. 1 before an audience predisposed 
to take pride in her achievements since 
she is a native of the city, although re- 
ceiving part of her training in New 
York. Her program included twenty-two 
numbers. 

The Literary and Musical Club held 
its third meeting of the season on Feb. 
1 with Adrien Freiche, violinist, as solo- 
ist. The player played Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D Minor. Mrs. Howard Tifft 
was accompanist. 

Rabbi M. Levin of Texas gave a re- 
cital of sacred and folk-songs at the 
Orthodox Congregation here on Feb. 14. 





Heinrich Knote, tenor, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be heard in a New York recital in 


Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 
3, presenting a program of operatic 
arias and songs by Strauss. 








(Victor Records) 
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DE LUCA 


BARITONE 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for concerts from April 28 to June 1, 
1923, also from October 1 to November 5 


Management: R. 


L. G. Breid & Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 BROADWAY—NEW YORK CITY 
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Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, Inc. 








E. JOHNSTON 







(Knabe Piano) 
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Ottokar Bartik Renews 
Friendship with Circus 
Head in Florida City 



































Ottokar Bartik, Formerly Balletmaster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Mrs. Bartik, Aboard the Ringling Yacht 
at Palm Beach, Fla. Left to Right: Mr. 
Bartik, Mr. Ringling, Mrs. Bartik, Mrs. 


Hester Lancaster and Mrs. Ringling 


Ottokar Bartik, formerly balletmaster 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
also manager of several prominent 
artists, has just returned from a visit 
to Florida, where, with Mrs. Bartik, he 
was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ringling. Mr. Bartik was formerly as- 
sociated with Mr. Ringling, who, besides 
being the head of the circus that bears 
his name, is the father of Robert Ring- 
ling, baritone, who is now appearing 
with the San Carlo Opera Company on 
the Pacific Coast. The accompanying 
photograph was taken abroad the Ring- 
ling yacht at Palm Beach. 


MIAMI HEARS LOCAL CHOIR 








Cushman Presents White Temple Organ- 
ization in Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 24.—Charles Cush- 
man, conductor of the White Temple 
Choir, achieved success on Feb. 16 here 
when he presented his organization in a 
concert of secular compositions. More 
than 1000 persons attended and many 
were turned away from the White 
Temple, in which the program was heard. 
Mrs. Dorothy Mayer Stearns and Rachel 
Jane Hamilton, sopranos; Beatrice Mc- 
Cue, contralto; Allen Carr and J. A. C. 
Riach, tenors; Hamilton Hopk:ns and 
EK. H. Krieger, baritones; and C. W. 
Winkler and Charles Peiffer, basses, were 
the soloists. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Gertrude Baker, organ- 
ist, Mrs. Amy Davis, pianist, and John 
Wummer, flautist. 





Mr. Cushman also presented the “Y” 
singers in their second concert of the 
season with Daniel Saidenberg, ’cellist, 
as guest artist. Theodore Saidenberg 
was accompanist. The program was ar- 
ranged by Louis D. Gates, Percy C. Long 
and W. C. Briggs, and was well chosen 
and presented. Mrs. Baker, organist, 
and Eleanor Clark, pianist, accompanied. 

A feature of the week was the recital 
of Jascha Heifetz, presented in the S. 
Ernest Philpitt Artist Course. 


Mrs. Clarence M. Busch, president of 
the local branch of the League of Ameri- 
can Penwomen, assembled the members 
of that organization and a large number 
of guests at her home on Palm Island 
to hear an address by Dr. Daniel L. Cady 
of New York. A musical program was 
given, the soloists being Locke T. High- 
leyman, pianist, and Josephine Hartford, 
violinist. 

The Clyde Court Apartment makes a 
feature of an annual Valentine Recital 
and this year presented Mrs. Walter Ar- 
rington, pupil of Beatrice McCue of the 
Miami Conservatory, Adelaide Clark, 
Mrs. Ruby Showers Baker, and Percy 
C. Long, all vocalists. Piano numbers 
were given by Eleanor Clark, and Mrs. 
Sproule Baker. Mrs. Mildred Andrus 
was the violinist of the evening. Wil- 
liam Scheller gave a reading and Kather- 
ine Marie Coleman danced. Accompan- 
ists were Bertha Foster and Kathleen 
O’Neill. 

An important gift to the city of Miami 
is the set of Deagan chimes presented 
to the White Temple by Mrs. Ida E. 
Nelson, as a memorial to her husband, 
Edwin Nelson, who long was a member 
of the church. The chimes cost $10,600 
and are electrically operated. They con- 
sist of sixteen tubes controlled from the 
console of the pipe organ. The formal 
dedication has been indefinitely post- 
poned because of illness in Mrs. Nel- 
son’s family, but the preliminary week 
of chimes was celebrated recently and 
they were used in the “Y” Singers pro- 
gram with fine effect. 

Miami soloists are being featured at 
the Holly Wood Hotel, recently opened 
at Holly Wood-by-the-Sea just north of 
Miami. Among those who have appeared 
on the programs were Alice Mason, 
soprano, Eleanor Clark, pianist, and 
Alice Bates, accompanist. 





Federation Plans to Raise Standard of 
Church Music 


PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 24.—An effort to 
improve the standard of music in the 
smaller churches is being made by Grace 
Widney Mabee, chairman of that de- 


partment of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and it is planned to publish 
the names of good anthems, cantatas, 
solos, duets and choruses in book form 
for the use of choirs throughout the 
country. With the view of assisting in 
the publication of this record, Mrs. E. B. 
Conant, chairman of the Missouri Fed- 
eration, is writing to the organists of all 
the large churches in that state, inviting 
them to suggest names for this record. 
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5 A HEART TO HEART TALK WITH TEACHERS 

5 Are you satisfied to let another year pass without availing yourself of the opportunity to possess a Musical Training which, as thousands of 
5 teachers who have taken the Dunning course declare, “opens to them a new world in music.’”” Can you AFFORD not to possess a system- 
5 atized method of instruction which will increase 100 per cent the standard of efficiency among your old pupils and bring you a larger follow- 
eg ing of new ones? 

a Progress the Demand of the Hour 

e Legitimately to get the most, to be the most, to do the most in a given time is characteristic of this living age in all lines of endeavor-—Educa- 
fe tional, Political and Social. Especially is this true of the study of music. Thousands of teachers of the “‘Divine Art’ have found in the Dun- 
: ning System for Beginners, the very essence of success for a life work in the five weeks normal course as taught by the originator of this sys- 
5 tem and her assistants. 

a This course makes you a Specialist—an authority. Your success as a teacher is assured with an income from $2000 to $6000 a year. 

fe 

. Names and addresses of normal teachers will appear in this space in the next issue. 

——E NATTA 
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FRANK LAFORGE 
RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


TIHUE DUOQ-A 


Its achievements,in my judgment, surpass by far, those of 
any other recording instrument. 





I believe also, that the Duo-Art Piano has opened a new 
field by its remarkable fidelity in accompaniment reproduc- 
tion. In this way, singers will be enabled to know the in- 
tentions as regards tempo, touch and shading of the song 
writers who are fortunate enough to record their accom- 


a 


paniments. 


‘THe AEOLIAN ComPANYy 


New York london Paris Madrid Sydney Melbourne 
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TENNESSEEANS PLAN FOR 
CONVENTION AND CONTEST 
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\fusic Clubs to Meet at Chattanooga in 
April—State Competitions Will 
Be Held at Nashville 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—Members 
* the executive board of the Tennessee 
ederation of Music Clubs, of which 
(rs. J. F. Hill of this city is president, 
id plans for the annual convention and 


state contests for young professional 
musicians at a conference held here on 
veb. 6 and 7. The convention will be 
held at Chattanooga on April 24, 25 and 
26, the Chattanooga Music Club acting 
as host. 

The state contest will be held at Nash- 
ville March 21, the winners competing 
at the same city in the latter part of 
Kentucky, 


In April the Tennessee Federation 
will issue a year book containing the 
names of the clubs which sre members, 
with their officers and me:nbers. 

At the board conferezice. at Memphis 
the delegates were entertained at a 
luncheon by the Beethoven Club, Mrs. 
J. F. Hill, president, on Feb. 7 at the 
Gayoso Hotel. The board members in- 
clude Mrs. John R. Rison of Paris, Mrs. 
R. H. Sullivan of Nashville, Mrs. Jesse 
Armstrong of Nashville and Mrs. Knox 
Walker of Ripley. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, gave 
three recitals here on Feb. 9, 10 and 11 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral under the 
auspices of the Scottish Rite bodies of 
this city. Packed auditoriums greeted 
the artist, whose programs included 
numbers by Bach, Widor, Franck, Pierné 
and Dupre. During his stay here Mr. 
Dupré was the guest of the West Ten- 
nessee Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists at a luncheon given at the 
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Francis Moore 











**We Must Count Him Among the Big Pianists 
Now Touring in Concert.” 


“The Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue is one of the 
most colossal of the serious compositions Bach 
wrote for the piano and Mr. Moore played it with 
that fact in mind, for he rendered the fantasie with 
great freedom in rhythm and in tone gradation and 
with clear, brilliant technic. The fugue he held 
close to its form, bringing forth with good effect the 
different voices. Altogether we must count him 
among the big pianists now touring in concert.” 

Chicago Daily News, Feb. 12, 1923. 


* * * 


“Mr. Moore, whom unfortunately I could only 
hear in the Chopin Barcarolle, discovered a larger 
technical equipment, an equally fine command of 
tone in all inflections and a fine, manly directness 
of style that compelled admiration.” 

Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


i. ae 

“Three pianists were on- the boards yesterday 
afternoon. Francis Moore made a very good im- 
pression. He has good technic, musicianship and a 


certain elegance of style. 
Chicago Evening American, Feb. 12, 1923. 


x * * 


“Francis Moore has a vigorous way of going at 
his playing and has ideas. There was dynamic va- 
riety in his playing and he has good technical com- 
mand of his instrument.” 

Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 12, 1923. 


* * * 


“The Birmingham Music Teachers Assn. is to be 
congratulated on the success of the Francis Moore 
piano recital at the Tutwiler on Saturday afternoon. 
Two dances, by Beethoven, were given with a crisp- 
ness which is one of the features of Mr. Moore’s 
style. An admirable rendition of the modernized 
version of Bach’s Chromatic Fugue and Fantasy 
was perhaps the outstanding number of the recital. 
Altogether, it was an enjoyable concert, an after- 
noon spent with a healthy, robust intellectual type 
of artist. Mr. Moore’s rise in the musical world 
from the time Maude Powell discovered him in 
Texas has been rapid and he stands now among 
the foremost American pianists.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald, Dec. 3, 1922. 


* * * 


Francis Moore, piano Virtuoso, with Brilliant and 
masterful playing, wins hearts of entire audience. 


No pianist ever received such a spirited and in- 
sistent flood of greeting from the start to the finish 
of his concert as did Francis Moore. He demon- 
strated that he has mastered his art * * * was 
obliged to play several extra numbers. It was an 
evening of music so delightful that Romans will be 
glad of any opportunity to hear him play again. 
Everyone who hears him feels proud of such an 
American virtuoso. 

Rome Sentinel, Nov. 25, 1922. 
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ceived hearty applause. Ellmer Zoller 
assisted ably as accompanist. 
BABETTE M. BECKER. 


LOUISVILLE HEARS OPERA 


Ukrainian Chorus and Recitalists Also 
Appear—‘“Messiah” Sung 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 24.—During the 
past two weeks the city has heard Pablo 
Casals, Mabel Garrison, the Ukrainian 
Chorus, the Russian Opera Company 
and two performances of “The Messiah.” 
With three artist courses and many out- 
side attractions bidding for favor, there 
is proof that the work of the Wednesday 
Club, the Fine Arts Association and P. 
S. Durham, local manager, is getting the 
reward it deserves. 

The concerts by Pablo Casals, Mabel 
Garrison and the Ukrainian Chorus were 
given in the Kosair Auditorium, the four 
fine performances of the Russian Opera 
Company were given at Macauley’s The- 
ater and “The Messiah” was sung at the 
Second Presbyterian Church by the 
Crescent Hill Musical Club, under the 
baton of Mrs. William J. Horn, with the 
following soloists: Esther Metz, Mrs. 
William Scholtz, Williams Layne Vick 
and Arthur Almsted. Carl Shackleton 
was at the organ. A small orchestra ac- 
companied the large chorus whose sing- 
ing was of a very high order. 

Miss Garrison, her husband, George 
Siemonn, and Mr. Durham were the 
guests of the Arts Club at a reception 
tendered the singer after her recital. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 

Feb. 24.—The fourth recital of the 
artist series managed by Anna Chandler 
Goff was given by Riccardo Martin, 
tenor, at Woodland Auditorium, on Feb. 
13. Arias from “Walkiire,” “Pagliacci” 
and Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” and 
songs by Bemberg, Hailhard, Paladilhe 
and numbers in English disclosed the 
singer’s artistry. Several encores in- 
cluded “My Old Kentucky Home,” which 
was especially appropriate, as the artist 
is a native Kentuckian. Hubert Carlin, 
at the piano, played excellent accompani- 
ments and solos. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 
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VIRGINIA TEACHERS HOLD 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Concert by Albemarle Choral Club and 
Talks by Powell, Fickénscher and 
Others Mark Event 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Feb. 24.—The 
Virginia Music Teachers’ Association 
held its fourth annual convention here 
on Feb. 7 and 8. Ernest H. Cosby of 
Richmond, president of the Association, 
was in the chair at the sessions. Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia, made an address of welcome 
in Peabody Hall, following which a short 
musical program was given by the or- 
chestra of the Shenandoah School of 
Music of Dayton, J. H. Ruebush conduct- 
ing. Interesting and instructive talks 
were given by John Powell, composer- 
pianist; Arthur 4 ickénscher of the 
Music Department of the university; 
Eric Rath of Hollins College, Roanoke; 
Mr. Norris of Randolph Macon Women’s 
College, Lynchburg; Florence Baird of 
Radford and J. H. Ruebush of Dayton. 

A complimentary concert by the Albe- 
marle Choral Club, Dr. Fickénscher, 
conductor, was given on the second day 
of the convention. Scloists of the Club 
were Mrs. Arthur Fickénscher, soprano; 
Mrs. Charles Hancock, contralto, and 
Alfred Hastings, baritone. Alfred Swan 
was at the piano. A reception at the 
Colonnade Club was given in honor of 
the visitors on Feb. 7. A dinner was 
provided in the university dining hall. 

At the Kiwanis Club dinner on Feb. 
9 a musical program was furnished by 
Mrs. Robert Van der Voort, soprano; 
Mrs. Clem Fishburne, contralto; Lyttle- 
ton Waddell, tenor, and Alfred Hastings, 
baritone. Kirk Payne provided accom- 
paniments. 

Under the guidance of John Powell, 
pianist, a branch of Anglo-Saxon Clubs 
of America is now being organized. 

On Feb. 7.a small but appreciative 
audience welcomed a return engagement 
of the Flonzaley Quartet in Cabell Hall. 

At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly 
Literary Club, held at the home of Mrs. 
T. J. Michie, Alfred J. Swan, lecturer in 
musical history at the University of 
Virginia, gave a talk on Russian music, 
with illustrations on the piano. 

FRANCES D. MEADE. 
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@ This book, first published in 1921, has met with 
UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 
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Urges National Training School for Supervisors 


Though Music Teaching in Public Schools Has Developed Incredibly, the Work Is Seriously 
Hampered by the Want of Properly-Equipped Instructors—For the 23,000,000 Children, 
There Are Fewer Than 10,000 Supervisors, and These Are Struggling Valiantly Against 
Great Odds—No Opportunity for Preparation Comparable with That Offered in Law, 
Medicine and Other Professions—When Good Music Is as Much a Part of Education as 
the “Three R’s” Then Only Shall America “Go Singing to Her Destiny” 





By FRANCES E. CLARK, 


Chairman of the Department of Education of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
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m= O THOSE who have not 
kept pace with the rapid 
development in music 
for and with children, 
the story of what is ac- 
= tually going on may 
seem like a fairy-tale. Doubtless we 
shall all agree that if America is ever 
to be the leading nation in music, as 
is visioned by the National F'ederation 
of Music Clubs, it will become so be- 
cause of reaching and educating mu- 
sically all the children of all the people 
through our public schools. Music, 
beginning where speech ends, must 
become an intelligible language to our 
whole people before we may hope to 
be ranked in first place. There is no 
doubt that at this moment this mag- 
nificent city of New York is the great- 
est center of musical life in the world. 

But it is not enough that our seaboard 
cities enjoy grand operas, wonderful or- 
chestras, fine music journals, hear great 
concerts and recitals, possess fine schools, 
art and music schools, large colleges and 
universities, etc. The testing tube for a 
real Musical America must reach back 
into the great hinterland and discover 
what is going on out there in the far 
reaches of the fertile planes, the sky 
peaks of the mountains and the golden 
land of the western sea. 

The labors of the music clubs are fast 


bringing great concerts to every city of 
any size. Scattered conservatories and 
fine music schools reach the upper strata, 
but the fact remains that the only way 
by which we may consistently hope to 
leaven the whole lump is by reaching 
our future citizenry during the sensory 
and associative periods of childhood and 
youth, giving not only to some but to 
all of them the inestimable privilege, 
their inalienable right of hearing, experi- 
encing, using and understanding good 
music, which can only be done through 
the public schools. 





Progress Rapid in Schools 


In the last decade music in schools has 
progressed more rapidly than has any 
other branch of musical development. 

For fifty years after it was inaugu- 
rated school music remained practically 
static, consisting of only the sight read- 
ing and desultory singing taught for the 
most part by unmusical souls who made 
of it drudgery. Then near the end of 
the past century reforms began to come 
—more singing of better songs, learned 
in whole or in part by rote, special at- 
tention to the culture of the child voice 
and acquaintance with and use of much 
choral material of the great composers. 
Festivals multiplied with children’s cho- 
ruses as attractive parts of the pro- 
grams. 

In the dawning of the new century 
new and better methods were evolved 
for the teaching of the _ elemental 
facts of music; problems were pre- 
sented in song instead of in exercises; 
drill was practically eliminated and 
more singing took its place. Interpreta- 
tion of the thought-content and of the 
music itself became vital, while beauti- 
ful tone color and quality became the 
measuring stick of success. Even so 
school music was still restricted to the 
very small sector of the world’s music 
which would be sung by the pupils them- 
selves. 

Then after a decade came quite sud- 
denly the discovery that by means of re- 
producing instruments the hitherto un- 
known riches of instrumental music 
could be brought into the schoolroom, in 
addition to artists’ interpretations of 
familiar songs and the priceless gems 
of orchestra, opera and oratorio. It was 


the open sesame which unlocked the 
treasures of the world of music to mill- 
ions of children who had never before 
heard a note of good music beyond their 
own capacity to produce. 

At once the possibilities arose of the 
children themselves performing such 
lovely music, and student orchestras be- 
gan to be organized, first in high schools, 
then in grammar schools and finally in 
the primary schools. Today there are 
thousands of these school orchestras 
scattered everywhere, revelling in the 
melodious lighter classics, operating di- 
rectly toward making America really 
musical. 

As a corollary the demand came for 
opportunities for study of the orchestral 
instruments, and in many cities classes 
were formed in violin, then in other in- 
struments, instruction being given free 
or for a nominal sum. A hunger for 
musicianship was created and the ex- 
periment of teaching piano in classes 
was tried, sceptically at first, but soon 
triumphantly. 


“Like a Prairie Fire” 


Thousands of pupils having been given 
an introduction into tone-land by hear- 
ing some good music, are now happily 
playing the piano in classes, acquiring 
technique at desk or keyboard in hun- 
dreds of our cities and towns. The 
heart-hunger for music and more music 
had swept over the country like a prairie 
fire. 

The demand for credits and recogni- 
tion of music lessons taken from private 
teachers outside of school had become 
insistent. In hundreds of cities such 
credits are now allowed toward gradua- 
tion, exactly the same as if the work had 
been done in school and the same amount 
of credit allowed as would have been 
earned in the given period in mathe- 
matics, history or what not. All this 
activity in actual music study naturally 
created a desire to know more about 
music and more music. 

It is not strange then that the newest 
and most outstanding development in 
music in schools is that of the study of 
music appreciation. The term is often 
made to cover a multitude of sins of 
omission and commission. Simply hear- 
ing masterpieces is something to the 
starved heart of a child, but it is not 
enough. The reciting of unimportant 
details of a composer’s life means little, 
still less the dry-as-dust analyses of his- 
toric composition in the highly rarified 
atmosphere of the special small class 
reaching an infinitesimal per cent of the 
body of the school. 

Music is the essence of the divine in 
every human soul, and the love of it, the 
need of it is planted deep in every heart. 
Music is a thing of pulsation, of sensa- 
tion, of emotion, of imagination before 
it becomes a medium for the higher in- 
tellectual processes. 

Appreciation is not in the music, not 
in the composer’s plan, but in us. A 
great painting, a great composition ex- 
ists as a manifestation of the creator’s 
art, but the appreciation of it rests 
within the heart and mind of the be- 
holder or the listener. A Salt Lake sun- 
set means nothing to one color blind; 
the Beethoven Fifth is only cacophony to 
untrained ears. 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

It is, then, little short of criminal to 
pour out showers of blessings on the few 
in small special classes or in special 
schools if, by that means, the rank and 
file, the multitude of eager young chil- 
dren, everybody’s children, are thus to 
be deprived of their heritage. 

Music appreciation is fast coming to 
mean purposeful listening to the simple 
elements of rhythm, melody, harmony 
and color, leading to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of music in all forms, plus 
such culturing of the emotional and 
imaginative faculties of the mind and 


heart (through much hearing of the 
most beautiful of the world’s riches) as 
shall, combined, make of the student not 
only a lover of music, but an intelligent 
listener, performer or writer of music. 

“The highest graces of music flow 
from the feelings of the heart,” says 
one, but feeling without the balance- 
wheel of knowledge is likely to send our 
spirits off into the near blue like a toy 
balloon. “Knowledge is the wing where- 
with we fly to heaven,” says Shake- 
speare. 


Teaching the Children to Know 


Music 


Music memory contests are being 
given in hundreds of cities, and in five 
or more states the contest is being made 
a state-wide movement under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The memory contest is proving 
to be one of the most far-reaching ac- 
tivities yet attempted for the cure of 
our music illiteracy. The pupils become 
wildly excited over their- struggles: to 
recognize some twenty-five to fifty selec- 
tions of good music when heard, and 
their high tension spills over into the 
homes, and fathers and mothers are sud- 
denly aroused to the startling fact that 
they do not know those things either— 
never have dreamed or thought that such 
music existed. They, too, catch the fever, 
and often work with the children, some- 
times taking the test at the end. This 
is good and a fine beginning, but when 


appreciation is intelligently taught in all 
grades in all schools; knowledge will add 
immeasurably to joy of recognition, love 
and feeling of emotion. 

In a dozen cities great orchestras, lo- 
cal or visiting, are giving series of con- 
certs for children and young people. In 
Kansas City the numbers for these con- 
certs were selected last August. Stories 
and analyses of each number were writ- 
ten into a little brochure and introduced 
into the schools as supplementary read- 
ing. These selections are made the basis 
of the music appreciation work for the 
year in junior and senior high schools, 
with the result that at each concert 9000 
youngsters sit entranced, intelligently 
listening to every point of instrumenta- 
tion, color, theme and pattern. 


Supervisors Handicapped 


There are more than 23,000,000 chil- 
dren in our schools and fewer than 
10,000 supervisors and special teachers 
of music. This means an average of 
some 2300 to each teacher of music. 
What would we expect our children to 
learn in arithmetic or literature under 
such conditions? Again, perhaps one 
may be forgiven for saying that prob- 
ably fewer than half of the 10,000 are as 
well prepared for their work as is the 
average teacher of high school English. 
Why is this? 

For many years our schools and col- 
leges have offered attractive courses for 
general culture and for special teacher 
training in every subject imaginable ex- 
cept music. Many colleges offered 
courses in applied music, but nothing in 
methods or in special training for super- 
vising. Musicianship was not required 
as a prerequisite in summer training 
schools. Academic preparation of. a-high 
order has-not been demanded in all cases. 
Certification and degrees have always 
been demanded for teaehing science,. his- 
tory or Latin, but ~ neighbor’s daugh- 
ter who sang in the cho?r; or any teaeher 
who could play a march was accepted 
without question as a teacher of school 
music. 

Until within the past two or three 
years not a single university or first 
rank college, so far as known, has offered 
a full four-year course for the training 
of supervisors equal to courses in other 
professions. Two or three outstanding 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 3, 1923 


VIA MOSCOW AND BERLIN 


HE visit of the Moscow Art Theater to New 

York has been described as an event of un- 
paralleled importance, and one which is likely to 
exert a vast and beneficial influence upon the art of 
the theater in America. In a year of rich supply, 
Broadway finds its most notable fare in the pro- 
ductions of Constantine Stanislavsky and his fellow- 
players. In a year rich with music, New York, and 
America, may also count the advent of a foreign 
opera company as an occurrence of much impor- 
tance. Whether the singers from Berlin will leave 
a stimulus to musical effort as strong as that ex- 
pected in the theater fromthe work of the Moscow 
actors is a question of some interest. The Art 
Theater has become a lively topic, and the possi- 
bility of organizing a company on the lines of the 
famous Russian group has already been the subject 
of much discussion. In the case of the Wagnerian 
Opera Festival Company, now at the Manhattan 
Opera House, the analogy cannot be carried very 
far, at least in the direction of means and methods. 
If it may be said, however, that acting as an art 
has declined, it may also be said that the presenta- 
tion of Wagnerian opera has declined. In both in- 
stances there has been no falling off in public appre- 
ciation, notwithstanding the inevitable effect upon 
the discrimination of audiences. 

The possible results of the German singers’ visit 
must of necessity be more limited than the effects 
which may find their cause in the brief sojourn 
among us of the players from Moscow. Neverthe- 
less, the visit of the opera company is an event of 
profound significance. The flame of Bayreuth has 
been fanned to a blaze again, and it is not pleasant 
to contemplate a return to the embers which have 
served but to warm the fingers of the devotee; 
embers of the true fire, but dusted with the ashes 





of desultory and often distressing performances. 
Wagnerites, Bath Perfect and Pertinent, have been 
dissatisfied with the piecemeal policy of restoration 
followed at America’s chief opera house. We may 
kill a fatted calf or two for the return of the prodi- 
gal, but we must not be too vociferous in raising a 
shout of welcome for the outcast. It is almost as 
though we expected a flush of shame upon the 
cheek of Briinnhilde and an apologetic gesture from 
Wotan; the pilgrim Tannhiuser must necessarily 
be a little wan'after his experience in the intern- 
ment camp, and Walter von Stolzing come somewhat 
grimily back from the Hindenburg Line. Strange, 
then, there should be no signs of anything amiss 
with these people at the Manhattan. Is it mere 
Teuton bravado that they sing as of old? Or is 
it art? 


In whatever way it may be explained, the spirit 


of Wagner has come back to New York. There are 
crudities in the productions of this German opera 
company, scenically and mechanically; but Bay- 
reuth itself was never immune from the same 
criticism. An unpractised orchestra has done 
extraordinary service through the unflagging devo- 
tion of the conductors to their tasks. Notwith- 
standing these disabilities, and the unfortunate 
and dampening difficulties encountered by the com- 
pany on arrival, the music dramas have been sung 
with a verve and understanding that has given de- 
light to great audiences, and sung by voices of 
marked excellence, many of them rare in quality 
and employed by artists of high artistic attain- 
ments. “Die Meistersinger,” “Rheingold,” ‘Sieg- 
fried,” “G6tterdimmerung,” “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander” have come back to us and have given their 
inspired music to our ears. Lapses in scenic detail 
are of small account, then, and in this we may con- 
sider again the Moscow Art Theater, for with 
these Russian players, as with the German singers, 
it is the soul of the work that matters; the ebb and 
flow, the despair or leaping exaltation of drama 
or music. If the American theater is to draw a 
great creative plan from the visit of the Russians, 
then surely it is not too much to hope that music 
shall be granted, without further unnecessary de- 
lay, the sadly belated restoration of the complete 
“Ring” cycle, with casts adequate to express the 
spirit of an immortal achievement. If the theater 
can learn truth from Moscow, then music can renew 
acquaintance with truth even by way of Berlin. 
We might forego some aging novelty for the sake 


of the blessed realization. 





VAN HOOGSTRATEN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


HEN Willem Van Hoogstraten discussed his 

appointment as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, he declared that he wanted to give 
as many of the classics and as many modern com- 
positions as possible. The directors of the con- 
certs, he said, would endeavor to get into touch 
with the best work of the American composers, and 
would gladly give a hearing to scores considered 
satisfactory. ‘We shall be only too happy to per- 
form the best music, from whatever source it 
comes,” he added. 

More than these generalities could scarcely be ex- 
pected from a man who had just been informed of 
his selection for such an important post. Before 
he had had time to consider a plan of work or dis- 
cuss the policy of the orchestra with its directors, 
he was not in a position to make a detailed state- 
ment. Mr. Van Hoogstraten is an artist and a 
musician of discrimination, and he will go far if 
he bears out the rich promise of his gifts. 

Whatever may be said of his predecessor—and a 
good deal has been said, both in criticism and praise 
—Josef Stransky, during his term of office, accom- 
plished much good work for American music, and, 
in this, the American composer will look to the new 
conductor to accept and even develop the policy of 
the man he follows. “A very great responsibility 
rests upon me,” Mr. Van Hoogstraten declared. To 
this responsibility American music brings the heavi- 
est burden. This is the era of an awakening, and 
in the period which the well-wishers of the young 
Dutch musician hope he may enjoy in his important 
office, a great advance may be expected. American 
music should be an important plank in the platform 
of the Philharmonic’s new conductor. 


— 
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REDICTIONS that “broadcasting” will keep 
music lovers at home will have to be revised. 
After the transmission of “The Flying Dutchman” 





from the Manhattan Opera House recently radio 


enthusiasts clamored for admission to the next per- 
formance. 
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A Composer-Pianist Succumbs to the Lure of an Industrial 
Exposition 


The fascination of the machines displayed at the 
International Silk Exposition, held recently in New 
York, caused Ethel Leginska, when visiting the show, 
temporarily to desert the ranks of composer and per- 
former. The artist accepted a challenge to try her skill 
at the operation of reeling raw silk from the cocoon. 
Miss Leginska recentiy returned from concert engage- 
ments abroad, where she played her own works with 
leading orchestras in London and Berlin. 


Bliss—A music-drama with a western locale may be 
forthcoming from the pen of Arthur Bliss, the British 
modernist, who, according to the London Musical Mir- 
ror, contemplates a trip to California, to “live in the 
wilds.” 


Waller—Frank Waller of Chicago, who is now on a 
visit to Germany conducted the Dresden Symphony in 
a program of Scriabine recently, according to dispatches 
from Saxony. The “Poéme de |’Extase” and the Second 
Symphony were interpreted. 


Williams—‘“Mellory,” an operetta, scored for cham- 
ber orchestra, and utilizing native folk themes, was 
recently completed by Gerrard Williams, the young 
English composer. The period of the work is the early 
nineteenth century, and the libretto is by John Hastings 
Turner. 


Korngold—Reminiscences of his two decades of activ- 
ity as music critic have been prepared by Julius Korn- 
gold, veteran reviewer of Vienna, and father of Erich 
Korngold. These will be published in two volumes, one 
devoted to German, and one to Italian contemporary 
operatic works. 


Grainger—Percy Grainger is the author of a critical 
article on the work of Frederick Delius, composer, pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Musikhbldtter des 
Anbruch, Vienna. Mr. Grainger, who has made a re- 
cital tour of leading European centers this winter, will 
return to the United States next season. 


Painter—The “spoken” drama has gained a new re- 
cruit from the opera and operetta stage, with the en- 
gagement of Eleanor Painter, soprano, for a leading 
role in Sidney Toler’s play, “Exile.” Miss Painter, who 
is the wife of Louis Graveure, baritone, was last year 
engaged as guest artist at the Berlin State Opera. 


Paderewski—The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on Ignace J. Paderewski by the University of 
Southern California, at exercises in connection with the 
observance of Washington’s Birthday. Previous aca- 
demic honors awarded the pianist-statesman include 
that of Doctor of Music by Yale University in 1917. 


Allen—Speaking at the annual conference of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians at Oxford recently, 
Sir Hugh Allen stressed the importance of “under- 
standing the language of music.” ‘Certain expert play- 
ers,” said Sir Hugh, “do not know what music means. 
Because people cannot listen properly, music has al- 
ways been at a discount.” 

Satie—The aims of the French modernist “Group of 
Six” was further clarified in a recent message from 
Erik Satie to the Vienna “Kulturbund.” “The age 
has a great influence on the artist,” he wrote. “The 
Six are dominated by their epoch, an age of regenera- 
tion, of renewal. They wish only to destroy the things 
that their epoch is destroying.” 


Hess—In these days of radio transmission of music, 
the réle which the ouija board might play in “broad- 
casting” has been curiously neglected by inventors. 
Myra Hess, English pianist, relates that she recently 
received a latter from an Australian musician who is a 
devotee of the occult. In a “seance” with the board one 
evening, he was amazed to find the instrument repeat- 
edly spelling the names of Miss Hess and of her rela- 
tives and friends. They were verified as correct by Miss 
Hess, who is genuinely surprised at the occurrence. 
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Paint and C ounterpoint 


Diatonics for the Hair 


——) || MESSAGE in the public prints states that Berlin scientists de- 

‘| clare that the long hair of a musician is neither accident nor 
|| design, but the result of music. We are solemnly assured that 
| years have been devoted to research and the examination of 
| statistics, and the conclusion is that the piano and violin are 

responsible for the leonine locks of their devotees and that 
shyness in tonsorial parlors may be put down as nothing more than 


contributory negligence. Further, the 
startling announcement is made that 
music can cure baldness. The viola, 
‘cello, double bass or harp may be used 
if violin is not considered desirable. 
The viola d’amore, although slightly ex- 
tinct, we recommend for the marcel 
pompadour. The ’cello, according to our 
own experiments, produces a nice wavy 
effect, suitable for sports wear. Those 
who desire a straight crop, of the home 
grown variety should give recitals on the 
bass. Piano or violin effects a luxurious 
bang and the harp has been known to 
cause hair to curl at fifty yards. It is 
Feige * nape — - instruments will 
jump fully a hundred per cent in the aan : x Roca, 
am year, but it is necessary to issue a —_ ae ll have the barber doing 
note of warning. Woodwind, brass and bic aeane $e e 

percussion must be avoided. The condi- ‘ . 
tion of some of our leading critics is at- Our Erudite Contemporaries 















If you don’t avoid the cornet 
You’ll be bald as any hornet 
In no time. 
Unless the hornet’s hairy, 
In which case from facts we vary, 
But we rhyme. 
Now the trombone and the oboe, 
Also saxophone and zobo 
Are treacherous in any kind of 
clime, 
And the elegant bassoon, 
When a little out of tune, 
Is a crime. 
But if vour hair takes wings, 
Send a hurry call for strings 





- STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music. of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 







Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother , played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 












Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 









Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Stemway pianos, will be sent free, 





tributed to the disastrous epidemic of 
ultra-modernism, but the cure has to be 
tried to be believed. Let’s unsling the 
lute: 
If your thatch declines to sprout, 
And the roots are falling out, 
Don’t despair. 
Take a course of fiddle-playing, 
Do a little soulful swaying 
For your hair. 


HERE was nothing for it. We had to 
steal the head from Punch. We grate- 
fully acknowledge our indebtedness. Quo- 
tations from various sources follow: 
“Refreshing was the fare held out in 
the unfolding of its musical content, to a 
degree that left one rested and content 
in an atmosphere of unforced enjoy- 
ment.” 
“So far as the audience which packed 
the Magnifidrome Saturday night was 


called the “Marseillaise”? The text does 


Tunes they danced to in Vienna, 
Canzonets from old Siena 
Are effective, so the specialists declare. 
But the song that beats all tonic 
Is the typical, Slavonic 
Russian air. 
Oh, you may not like Tchaikovsky 
Or Ignacy Kryzhanovsky, 
But they’re really worth enduring 
For your hair. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE €¢8nb5eN 


Commencing WEDNESDAY, JAN. 24th, at 8:10 p.m. 
Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2:30. 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents JEAN BEDINI’S JAZZAGANZA, 


*“YOU’D BE SURPRISED ” 


GEORGE ROBBY, ALMA ADAIR, LYDIA LOPOKOVA, LEONIDE 
MASSINB, SAVOY) HAVANA BAND, HARRY WELSH, 
JOLLY JAZZAGANZA GIRLS, &c. 

Box Office now open. *Phone: Ger. 640. 


concerned, Tischa Sponetti is one of the 
world’s greatest living violinists. No 
artist ever received a greater ovation 
and but few have received an equally en- 
thusiastic reception. His printed pro- 
gram looked heavy and formidable to the 
average person in the audience, but once 
he began to play, every one was a victim 
of his charming interpretations.” 














IC TRANSIT . . . We are not so surprised. These are days of vanishing institu- 

tions. And, after all, an opera house is like a prima donna. It always comes 
back for another farewell. Covent Garden has seen the last of opera more than once. 
During the past year it offered a roof to “movies” and flirted with followers of Mr. 
Dempsey’s art. Further back in its story it housed “attractions” of divers kinds, 
but this was before the brilliant period under the regency of Augustus Harris. 
However, if Sir Oswald has written “finis” to the chapter of opera and brought in 
his “Bevy of British Beauties” for all time, there is no cause for general alarm. 
The “Back to the Girls” movement is not likely to spread. The Metropolitan is 
solid—very solid. It will go on its way rejoi Well, it will go on its way. 
Fven in 1953 we may expect to find “Lucia di Lammermoor” figuring in its adver- 
tisements, and perhaps an announcement of the American premiére of Rossini’s 
“L’Equivoco Stravagante.” 
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CE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS. MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS gr 
cenaiabaiaitl a CFF 

NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MUSICAL | 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 

of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 

musicians, cannot be considered. 

_ Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 

lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 
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The song was introduced into Paris by 
the soldiers of Marseilles, hence the 
name. It was composed by Rouget de 
Lisle at Strassburg in 1792 and was 
New York of “Die Fledermaus” and _ originally known as “Chant de Guerre 
‘The Flying Dutchman” previous to de l’Armée du Rhin.” 
those given recently at the Manhattan oe a 
UVpera House? E. P. H. cae 

New York City, Feb. 26, 1923. 

‘The Flying Dutchman” was given at 
the Metropolitan during the season of 
1J07-1908; “Die Fledermaus” was sung 
by the Star Opera Company at the Lex- 
‘iyton Theater in October, 1919. 

? 9 


The Marseillaise 
Q estion Box Editor: 
Why is the French National Anthem 


“Fledermaus” and “Dutchman’”’ 


uestion Box Editor: 
_When were the last performances in 


About Fanny Hensel 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me something of Fanny 
Mendelssohn, one of whose songs I re- 
cently heard sung? Why is she not bet- 
ter known as a composer? W.J.L. 

Brooklyn, Feb. 25, 1923. 


Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel was the 
eldest sister of Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. She was born in Hamburg, Nov. 
14, 1805, and died in Berlin, May 14, 
1847. She married Hensel; who was 
painter to the Prussian court, in 1829. 
Her sudden death so affected her brother 


seem to have any connection with 
rseilles. J. W. J. 
thicago, Feb. 10, 1923. 


M 





nearest you. 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
world. 


that he went into a decline and died soon 
after. Fanny Hensel is little known as 
a composer, as her father discouraged 
very strenuously her efforts in this line. 
Some of the “Songs Without Words” are 
by her, and she also composed part- 
songs, “Gartenlieder” and a piano trio. 


ie : 


Concerning Folk-Songs 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please define “folk-song’’? 
Are “Suwanee River” and “Old Black 
Joe” folk-songs? H. C. Hi. 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 22, 1923. 


with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 


NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohie; 
Ind.; Oharleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremest dealers throughout the 







A folk-song is @ song expressive of 
the folk-spirit of the nation from which 
it springs. In view of this, the two songs 
of Stephen Foster which you mention 
may be described as folk-songs. 
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Tenor Tessitura 


Question Box Editor: 

In a tenor and soprano duet does the 
tenor sing in the same octave with the 
soprano or an octave below, the notation 
being in the same clef? L. H. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 22, 1923. 

The tenor sings an octave below the 
soprano. 
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HARLES MARSHALL, dramatic 

tenor, was born in Auburn, Me., in 
1887, and first sang, as a boy, in the 
choir of the Epis- 
copal Church in 
Auburn. At the age 
of seventeen he 
went to Boston, 
where he_ studied 
singing under Wil- 
liam L. Whitney 
in 1904 and 1905. 
Toward the end of 
1905, Mr. Whitney 
sent him to Luigi 
Vannucini, in F lor- 
ence, Italy, from 
whom he received 
vocal instruction. 
At the same time 
he was coached in 
operatic réles with 
the elder Lom- 
bardi. His operatic début was made 
at the Verdi Theater in Florence, in De- 
cember, 1906. Following his engage- 
ments at the Verdi Theater, he toured 
with an opera company organized in 
Florence, and appeared in both lyric and 
dramatic tenor réles in Italy, Greece, 
southern Russia, Egypt and Turkey. He 
remained in Europe seven years, singing 
under the name Carlo Marziale. As his 
voice became larger, he devoted more at- 





Charles Marshall 


American Mad SICIANSY Charles saad 


tention to the dramatic roles, and, after 
he attracted attention in “Otello” and 
“William Tell,” he abandoned the lyric 
roles. Mr. Marshall’s American début 
was made in the title réle of “Otello” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1919, with an Italian company 
formed for the Philadelphia engagement. 
He also sang Enzo in “La Gioconda,” 
and Canio in “Pagliacci,” in Philadel- 
phia. After his appearance in Chicago, 
the following year, when he sang Otello 
with the Chicago Opera Association, in 
December, 1920, he was engaged to sing 
Otello on tour with the company, in New 
York, Baltimore, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver. During the season of 
1922-23 he was heard with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association as Radames in 
“Aida,” Canio in “Pagliacci,” Samson 
in “Samson and Delilah,” and Eleazar in 
“The Jewess.” He created the tenor 
role, The Hermit, in Theodore Stearns’ 
one-act opera, “The Snow Bird,” in the 
Auditorium Theater, Chicago, on Jan. 
13, 1923. Mr. Marshall was married in 
Florence, Italy, to Annis Taylor, of Phil- 
adelphia, who was a pupil of Vannucini 
at the same time as himself, and who 
afterward appeared in dramatic soprano 
roles in the Verdi Theater, Florence, and 
in Covent Garden, London. The Mar- 
shalls have two children, Charles, born 
in London in 1913, and Dolores, born in 
Philadelphia in 1917. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in 








THREE SOLOISTS IN SUNDAY PROGRAMS 





Florence Macbeth Sings — 
Toscha Seidel and Mabel 
Lyons in Recitals 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano, gave her first recital 
in Chicago this season at the Studebaker 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, the pro- 
ceeds being donated to the scholarship 
fund established by Gamma chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota sorority. Miss Mac- 
beth sang florid coloratura arias with 
consummate ease and accuracy. The 
“Shadow Song’ from “Dinorah” she 
gave with brilliance and flawless tech- 
nique. She seemed equally at home in 
lyric numbers, Handel’s ““What’s Sweeter 
Than a New Blown Rose?” Thrane’s 
“Kum Kyra” and an old English carol 
being interpreted with charming sim- 
plicity. She had the able assistance of 
George Roberts at the piano, and Mr. 


Covone, flautist, who played an obbligato 
for the “Dinorah” aria. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, playing in 
Orchestra Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
disclosed a warm tone and excellent 
technique and musicianship. Beethoven’s 
Romance in G, Kreisler’s arrangement 
of the “Rosamunde” ballet music and the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance were 
interpreted with rich, colorful tone which 
never became unduly sentimental. Mr. 
Seidel has acquired more freedom and 
greater facility in setting forth his ideas 
than when he appeared here last, and in 
the interim his playing has matured and 
ripened. 

Mabel Lyons, pianist, was heard at the 
Playhouse in MacDowell’s Sonata 
Tragica, which she played with apprecia- 
tion and intelligence. Her interpreta- 
tion had the ring of sincerity, an un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the work, and 
she brought out its beauties with skill 
and refinement. She possesses artistic 
temperament, imagination, and a well- 
schooled technique. 





Opera Audiences Thrilled by Chaliapin 
in Title Role of “Boris Godounoff™ 
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part of dictator with an amazing effect 
of reality. In the palace scene, with dis- 
integrating forces already at work to 
destroy and ruin his peace of mind, his 
acting was superb. The fear-haunted 
mind of this ambitious and unscrupulous 
ruler, his tender regard for his young 
son, and troubled thoughts as to the son’s 
future, were portrayed with the master 
strokes of an artist, leading up to the 
supreme moment of the opera when the 
ezar’s mind, heavily overburdened and 
overwrought, gives way and he suc- 
cumbs, a victim to his own plotting and 
disregard for those who obstructed his 
pathway. 

Ivan Dneproff made his first appear- 
ance in Chicago as the false Dimitri. His 
is a sturdy voice, but without unusual 
qualities to make it especially notable. 
His acting is routined and effective, 
although he has only been with the com- 
pany a few months and did not have any 
previous stage experience. 

David Tulchinoff and Nicolai Mamonoff 
as Varlaam and Missail, failed to realize 
the humor and comedy in the inn scene 
that made this same act so delightful 
last spring. Mr. Mamonoff seemed new 
to the part of Missail, and was of little 
assistance to his partner. 

Valja Valentinova was regal looking 
as Marina. Others in the cast were 
Vladimir Svetloff, who did admirable 
work as the soft-spoken, sidling Shuisky; 
Clara Pasvolskaya, Zina Ivanova and 
Emma Mirovitch. The last appeared as 
both the inn-keeper and the nurse. 
Michael Fiveiski conducted. 


Mme. Bourskaya in “Pique Dame” 


The Countess in “Pique Dame” is un- 
doubtedly one of Mme. Bourskaya’s finest 
characterizations. She depicts this aged 
grande dame, bent with time, but im- 
perious and dominating despite her in- 
firmities, with remarkable dramatic in- 
stinct. Her death scene is a wonderful 
bit of realistic acting. For fully five 
minutes the audience witnesses the death 
struggle of the old woman, helpless in 
the hands of a desperate man who is 
prepared to go to any extremities to 
wring the secret from her of the three- 
card combination which has made her so 
successful at gambling. The shock is too 
great for the Countess and she dies with- 
out revealing her secret. 

Viadimir Daniloff as Hermann was a 
convincing actor. His singing, however, 
was marred by sharpness, due to forcing 
the tones. He has a voice of good qual- 
ity and his work should improve when 
he becomes more accustomed to the 
acoustics and vast expanses of the Audi- 
torium Theater. 


Marie Mashir as Lisa used a lyric 
soprano voice of beautiful quality, the 
upper tones being especially clear and 
pure. Valja Valentinova, contralto, as 
Paulina, also employed a beautiful voice, 
but a persistent tremolo marred her 
work. 

The smaller réles were taken by Max 
Panteleeff, Sophia Osipova, Barbara 
Loseva, Sophia Ficher and Efim Vitis. 
The acting was admirable throughout. 
The Russians lay considerable stress on 
dramatic action, seeming to feel it of 
more importance than the singing. Their 
work is charged with sincerity. A ballet 
was led by Tina Valen in the ballroom 
scene. 

Tchaikovsky’s music for this opera is 
more symphonic than operatic in struc- 
ture, but Eugene Fuerst strove valiantly 
to draw out the colorful harmonies in 
the orchestral score and succeeded as 
well as could be expected with the lim- 
ited number of men under his baton. 

“Russalka,” given on Wednesday night 
without the presence of any guest artist, 
moved at a lively pace, and interest in 
the proceedings was fully sustained. 
Nicolas Karlash in his portrayal of the 
old miller, easily won first honors for his 
histrionic and vocal interpretation of the 
role. Marie Mashir as Natasha was 
allotted some of the loveliest music of the 
score and acquitted herself in commend- 
able fashion. Nicolai Busanowski sang 
the tenor réle of the Prince and Valja 
Valentinova was the Princess. Victor 
Vasilieff, making his début as conductor, 
proved a tireless and energetic worker, 
giving life and body to the melodious 
and colorful score. An aquatic ballet 
added pictorial charm to the scene in the 
submarine kingdom, and the chorus sang 
with a freedom and unrestraint that was 
noticeably absent in “Pique Dame.” 


A Russian “Carmen” 


The Russians have their own ideas of 
interpreting the operas of other lands, 
and they pursue their own course with- 
out regard for traditions. “Carmen” on 
Friday evening was so entirely different 
from the customary presentation that it 
served to pique the interest and throw 
many illuminating side lights on the 
Russian viewpoint of an opera long 
familiar. 

Ina Bourskaya was permitted to give 
her own interpretation of Carmen and 
was not hampered by conventional tra- 
dition, something which she was not 
entirely allowed to ignore when she ap- 
peared in a single performance of “Car- 
men” with the Chicago Opera. Her 
Carmen is distinctly individual, the prod- 
uct of her own thought and reasoning, 
and she has added many touches hitherto 
unrealized by other interpreters of the 
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role. They are effective touches and 
make Carmen’s persistent love of ad- 
miration and attention seem plausible. 

The réle of Zuniga does not generally 
receive unusual notice or prominence, 
but in the hands of Nicolai Karlash, 
Zuniga is a simpering old dandy, more 
concerned about his own immaculate 
appearance than the welfare of his men. 
It is an interesting portrayal, and one 
that makes Zuniga an object of atten- 
tion every moment he is on the stage. 

Marie Mashir was a pleasing picture 
as Micaela, and sang the third act aria 
with ease and grace. Max Panteleeff as 
Escamillo was accorded an ovation at 
the end of the Toreador’s song. He had 
little difficulty in making himself audible 
in the low tones so often disregarded by 
other baritones, and gave a colorful in- 
terpretation of the rdle. 

Vladimir Daniloff was at variance 
with the orchestra in much of his sing- 
ing as Don José, but his admirable act- 
ing compensated in part for his unsatis- 
factory singing. He made Don José a 
living, breathing character, torn by love 
and passion. 

The conductor, Eugene Fuerst, took 
unexcusable liberties with the tempi, now 
hurrying his men at a furious pace 
which left his singers breathless and 
gasping for breath, and then reverting 
to a funereal walk which slowed up the 
action and threatened to destroy the 
mood previously established. C. Q. 





Chicago Composers Present Program 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women gave a recital on Feb. 5 
in the Fine Arts Recital Hall. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of the works of 
club composers, Katherine Gorin, Carol 
Robinson, Edith Lobdell Reed, Louise 
Ayers Garnett, Theodora Troendle, Be- 
atrice MacGowan Scott, Alice Brown 
Stout and Marion Roberts, being among 
those represented. Anna Burmeister 
and Ethel Benedict, sopranos; Kathe- 
rine Gorin, composer-pianist; Catherine 
Wade Smith, violinist; Margaret Wei- 
land, Elizabeth Heath and Beulah Tay- 
lor Porter, pianists, were the interpre- 
ters. Stella Roberts, Catherine W. 
Smith, Mildred Brown, Anne Slack and 
Marion Roberts played Miss Roberts’ 
Quintet in F Sharp Minor. 





Civic Music Association Gives Free 
Concerts 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The combined chil- 
dren’s choruses of Palmer Park and the 
Scanlan School, conducted by Gretchen 
Ernst Zschorna, gave a free concert at 
Palmer Park on Sunday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Elsa Holinger, soprano, was the 
soloist, William Lester playing her ac- 
companiments. Florence Stephenson, so- 
prano, and Eselinda M. Sievers, con- 
tralto, gave a free concert at Hamilton 
Park on the same afternoon. Sylvia 
Bargman was the accompanist. On 
Tuesday evening the Civic Music Chil- 
dren’s Chorus of Hamilton Park, Grace 
Medar Norbeck. conductor, gave a con- 
cert in Ogden Park. 





All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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AMERICAN WURKS 
FEATURED BY STOC! 


Carpenter’s ‘Perambulato1 
and Griffes’ ““White Pea- 
cock” Given Again 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Frederick Sto 
featured the works of two Americe, 
composers at the Friday afternoon ar! 
Saturday evening concerts of the C! 
cago Symphony this week at Orchest: 


Hall. No soloist appeared, the progra:) 
being rounded out with music of Ba: 
and Wagner. 

Beginning with Bach’s Concerto in G, 
played with brilliancy and accentuate: 
rhythm, Mr. Stock next presente 
Griffes’ tone poems, “White Peacock’ 
and “Clouds,” which had not been heard 
at these concerts for some time. Stimu- 
lating to the imagination, the two com- 
positions skillfully depict dreamy, eva- 
nescent moods. 

Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator” was given again after several 
seasons. It delighted the audience with 
its humorous fancy and admirable scor- 
ing. Excerpts from Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried” and the Overture to “Die Meister- 
singer” completed the program. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Feb. 24. 

















CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Jaroslav Gons, ’cellist, recently gave 
a recital for the Evanston Women’s 
Club and was re-engaged for a second 
recital on March 22. Jacob Radner, Mac- 
Neil Smith, Sara Levee, Anna Brisk- 
man, Chiyoko Maeyama, Rose Roseman, 
Dorothy Brooks, Tobey Tannebaum, 
Emily Rier, Alice Palmbaum, Virginia 
Smythe, Edythe Stone, Ruth Starke, 
Tobey Goodman, Kate Gordon, Alice 
Schaffer and Cyril Loeb, all pupils of the 
piano department, gave a program in 
Steinway Hall on Feb. 9. Irene Zinter, 
pupil of C. Gordon Wedertz, pianist, was 
soloist at a musicale given by the Old 
Colony Club, Great Northern Hotel, on 
Tuesday afternoon. Louise Wachtel, 
pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, gave 
a program at Mount Carroll, IIl., on 
Wednesday. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Edgar Nelson, organist, of the faculty, 
gave a recital in Defiance, Ohio, on Feb. 
16, and for the Union League Club at the 
Auditorium Theater on Feb. 22. Boza 
Oumiroff, baritone, and his wife, Ella 
Spravka, pianist, presented their ad- 
vanced pupils in recital at Bush Con- 





[Continued on page 27] 
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SCHUMANN HEINK 
REVISITS ST. LOUIS 


Local Soprano Soloist with 
Symphony—Recitalists 


Give Programs 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Feb. 24.—Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in a recital at the Odeon, under 
Elizabeth Cueny’s management, on Feb. 
19. The contralto was in the best voice 
and her numbers were given with a dra- 
matic fervor that won her audience im- 
mediately. Arias from Mozart’s “Titus” 


and Wagner’s “Gétterdimmerung” and 
songs by Schumann, Strauss and Salter 
were included in the program. Charles 
Carver, bass, gave two fine groups of 
songs. Katherine Hoffman played excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

The St. Louis Symphony, in its con- 
cert of last Sunday, finely performed the 
Overture to Thomas’ “Raymond,” Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite, No. 1, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Elégie” and Chabrier’s “Espana” 
Rhapsody. The soloist was Rose Gold- 
smith-Mortimer of this city, lyric so- 
prano, whose clear voice was heard to 
advantage in an aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade” and a group of songs, with 
Vernor Henschie at the piano. 

Helen Traubel Carpenter, dramatic 
soprano, was heard as soloist in a musi- 
cale given recently by the Town Club, 
singing an aria and group of songs, with 
Oscar Condon as accompanist. Adele 
Ghio, harpist, was the assisting artist. 

Walter Wismar, organist, was heard 
at Holy Cross Lutheran Church in the 
thirtieth public recital fostered by the 
local chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. His program was interest- 
ing and well played. 

Russian and Polish music was studied 
at the recent meeting of the Mel-Har- 
monic Club at Baldwin Hall. Piano, vio- 
lin and vocal numbers were performea 
by members under the direction of Mrs. 
Frederick Nussbaum. 

The Washington University Glee Club, 
under the leadership of John Bohn, de- 
monstrated what can be done with an 
assemblage of young, fresh voices in its 
recent program in this city. The club 
recently returned from an_ extensive 
tour, which proved very successful. 

The Productions Committee of the Mu- 
nicipal Opera has announced the réper- 
toire and personnel for next summer. 
The season, as previously forecast, will 
be extended to ten weeks. The operas 
to be given include Herbert’s “Naughty 
Marietta,” “The Fencing Master” by 
DeKoven, “‘Lehar’s “The Merry Widow,” 
Strauss’ “The Chocolate Soldier,” and 
the “Fledermaus” and “Gipsy Baron” 
by Johann Strauss. The management has 
provided for possible uncertainties and 
has engaged several prime donne. These 
are Blanche Duffield, who was with the 
company in 1919; Helen Morill, and 
Dorothy Maynard, sopranos. Other mem- 
bers will include Craig Campbell, tenor; 
Thomas J. Conkey, baritone; Flavia 
Arcaro, contralto; Detmar Poppen, bass, 
and Roland Woodruff, juvenile. Among 
those re-engaged are Frank Moulan and 
William McCarthy. David E. Russel is 
general manager and Frank A. Rainger, 
general stage manager; Charles Previn, 





conductor; William A. Parson, chorus 
master and assistant conductor, and 
Ralph Nichols, stage manager, have also 
been re-engaged. The company was 
chosen by a committee consisting of Nel- 
son Cunliff, Max Koenigsberg, Arthur 
Siegel and David Russell. 

Numerous improvements have been 
made in the Municipal Theater, includ- 
ing a sound amplifier to carry voices 
to all parts of the large auditorium. 
Already there is an advance sale for the 
season of more than $45,000. The chorus 
of 100 will be chosen on May 1 from 
students in the chorus school under Mr. 
Parson. 





Piens 


Events of the Week in 
Chicago 
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servatory on Feb. 21. A program was 
given by Mr. Oumiroff’s pupils at the 
Chicago Commons on Feb. 16, and two 
other pupils, Lucille Salsich and Florence 
Newman, recently sang for the radio 
and the Y. M. C. A. The members of 
Jan Chiapusso’s master class gave a 
recital recently, the six pupils presenting 
the twenty-four Etudes of Chopin in 
groups. Mr. Chiapusso gave a recital 
at the Conservatory on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Stella Roberts, violinist, and Marion 
Roberts, pianist, gave a _ recital in 
Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
In the preliminary contest held under 
the auspices of the Society of American 
Musicians for the privilege of appearing 
with the Chicago Symphony in one of its 
popular concerts next season, seven out 
of thirteen that qualified were students 
from the Conservatory. Louis Vernia, 
David Silverman, Mollie Pomeranz, 
Sylvia Levinson, Evelyn Steinberg, Millie 
Friedman, pupils of Clarence Loomis and 
Crawford Keigwin, pianists; and Mar- 
garetha Morris, Miriam Herr and 
Richard Guderjahn, pupils of Walter 
Aschenbrenner, violinist, were heard in 
recital on Feb. 10. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Marie Colleton, pupil of Jeanne Boyd; 
Virginia Thayer, soprano, pupil of 
James Hamilton, and Lynn Schuler, 
violinist, pupil of Samuel Dolnick, gave 
a program at the Conservatory on Fri- 
day evening. At Miss Boyd’s interpreta- 
tion class on Friday, Margery Nye, Elsie 
Egge, and Esther Holmes played. Miss 
Nye accompanied Pauline Dopheide, 
’cellist, at the West Side Y. M. C. A. the 
early part of February. Miss Colleton 
gave a concert at the Somerset Hotel on 
Jan. 30, also accompanying Rose Frei- 
tag, violinist. Mabel Griest, pupil of 
Charles Mixer, violinist, played at the 
Larabee Y. M. C. A. on Sunday. Edward 
Clarke, baritone, and Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, gave the third of a 
series of opera lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on Thursday evening, 
their subject being “French Opera.” 
They were assisted by Gertrude Farrell, 
soprano. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Viola Cole-Audet, pianist, held an en- 
semble class in her studio on Feb. 13, 
at which time Harry Rudnick, pianist, 
played. Ruth Blumenstock, pianist, also 


appeared. Frances Coates, of the Lucie 
Lenox studios, gave a song program at 
the Chicago Woman’s Club on Saturday 
afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Civic Music Association. Harriet 
Krauth, from the same _ studios, was 
soloist on Sunday at the Erie Street 
Methodist Church, Oak Park. 





White, Player-Pianist, and Lucas in 


Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—A _ recital was 
given on Tuesday evening in Irving 
Park by William Braid White, player- 
pianist, and Florence Lucas, contralto. 
Mr. White has given much time and 
thought to interpreting player-piano 
music, and presented a program devoted 
to Bach, Chopin, and a Sonata written 
especially for player-piano by Edward 
Schaaf. Schaaf’s Sonata showed the 
variety of harmonic and orchestral ef- 
fects obtainable with the instrument for 
which it was written. 

Miss Lucas sang “O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” by Handel, “There is 
a Ladye Sweete and Kynde,” and 
“Nymphs and Shepherds” by Purcell, a 
recitative and air from  Handel’s 
“Rinaldo,” “Voce di Dona” from Pon- 
chielli’s “Gioconda,” and songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Kursteiner and  Clough- 
Leighter. Mr. White furnished accom- 
paniments on the piano-player. 





’Cellist Institutes “Concerto Days” 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
has instituted what he calls “concerto 
days” in his studio on the first Wednes- 
day of each month, when advanced 
pupils play concertos for the other mem- 
bers of the class and the teacher. The 
day is given over to work as a concerto 
class, the playing of each pupil and the 
comments and criticisms of the instruc- 
tor being observed and noted by mem- 
bers of the class. 


Feb. 





CHICAGO, 24.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, and Jennie Johnson, 
contralto, gave a joint recital at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel on Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 18. Mrs. Zendt sang “II est 
doux, il est bon” from Massenet’s “Hé- 
rodiade” and “Shepherd Thy Demeanor 
Vary.” Miss Johnson was heard in Mac- 
Dermid’s “Sacrament,” Esipoff’s “Cradle 
Song” and Hammond’s ‘“Recompense.” 
They also sang several duets, including 
“Qui est Homo” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and operatic numbers. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Eleanor Randall, 
dramatic reader, gave a program of 
musical and dramatic numbers at the 
First United Presbyterian Church of 
Evanston on Thursday evening, Feb. 15. 
Miss Randall was assisted by the church 
choir, conducted by George Arnott, Mas- 
ter Lane. violinist, and a quartet com- 
posed of Paul Flori, Helen Simpson, Mrs. 
Ullrich and Charles Graves. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, and Frances Anne Cook, or- 
ganist, gave a joint recital at the North 
Shore Baptist Church on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 








CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Louise Winter, so- 
prano: Lillian Eubank, contralto; Wil- 
liam Rogerson, tenor, and Herbert Gould, 
bass, sang Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church on 
Sunday evening. They were assisted by 
the church choir and the Little Sym- 
phony, conducted by George Dasch. 


UKRAINIANS HEARD 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Kreisler Greeted by Great 
Audience—Salzedo and 
Co-Artists Applauded 


By Pauline Schelischmidt 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—The 
Ukrainian National Chorus, Alexander 
Koshetz, conductor, was heard in a re- 
turn engagement at Cadle Tabernacle, 
under the local management of Elsa 
Huebner and Jud Kline, on Feb. 9. The 
organization’s singing was marked by 
many artistic qualities. The soloist, Oda 
Slobodskaja, soprano, who shared honors 
with the chorus, sang a dozen numbers 
in excellent style, with Nicholas Stember 
at the piano. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard in recital in 
the Murat Theater on Feb. 18. Both 
auditorium and stage were filled. The 
program included the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto, Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, and 
groups of shorter compositions by Cyril 
Scott, Rimsky-Korsakoff and the violin- 
ist. Carl Lamson was an excellent ac- 
companist. The Ona B. Talbot Fine 
Arts Association was sponsor for the 
concert. 

Carlos Salzedo and his harp ensemble 
were heard in a program given at the 
Murat Theater, on Feb. 19, under the 
auspices of the Matinée Musicale Club. 
The six harpists assisting were Marie 
Miller, Elise Sorelle, Edith Connor, Mil- 
dred Godfrey, Diana Hayes and Eve 
Horan. With the exception of the 
Sixth French Suite by Bach and the 
Largo by Handel, the compositions were 
by French composers. Two popular 
French folk tunes by Marcel Grandjany 
and Variations on an Old Style Theme 
by himself were exquisitely played by 
Mr. Salzedo. 








The American committee, headed by 
Francis Rogers, in charge of the en- 
rolment of students for the summer 
session of the Fountainebleau School of 
Music, is receiving inquiries from art- 
ists, teachers and advanced students in 
practically every part of the country. 
The session will continue from June 24 
until Sept. 24, and will adhere to its 
policy of housing the students in the 
Palace of Fountainebleau. 





Forthcoming engagements for Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, include recitals in 
Harrisburg, two appearances in Phila- 
delphia, and concerts in Beaver Falls and 
Niagara Falls. 





Lillian Beaty, soprano, who has been 
active in concert this season, will fulfill 
a series of engagements in the East in 
the near future. She will be heard in 
recital in Washington, March 17 and 18, 
and in Baltimore March 20. 


Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who has 
achieved success in the réles of Micaela 
and Juliette, will be heard in the part of 
Gilda in Verdi’s “Rigoletto” on the eve- 
ning of March 3. 








Anna Fitziu, soprano, is appearing 
with the San Carlo Opera Company and 
will be heard with that organization in 
Los Angeles for the next three weeks. 














ALMA HAYS REED 


REED RECITAL PLEASING 


Alma Hays Reed gave me the greatest enjoyment of the 
afternoon among the local bidders for favor. 
without prejudice, I place Miss Reed’s offering directly after 
that of Kreisler and Barber for the sincerity and value of her 
first of all, 
interpretation by tone and intonation, by color and mood re- 
Then, too, her voice is well poised, of lovely timbre, 
I heard the first group, comprising 
songs by Lully, Fourdrain, Hahn and Jaques-Dalcroze, all of 
them treated in perfect taste and with notable fineness of 
diction.—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


Management: A. B. Blackman 


accomplishments. She has, 


flection. 
absolutely true to pitch. 


SOPRANO 


In fact, judging humor. 


talent, the gift of 


Mrs. Reed is one of the most attractive of resident artists. 
She has voice, style, diction, fine imagination and delightful 
I heard her in a group of Italian and French num- 
bers, extraordinarily difficult all of them and all charmingly 
given.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 4 Examiner. 

Alma Hays Reed sang a group of French songs with the 
same sort of good voice, good art, and personality that made 
her performance of some “spirituals” one of the notable events 
of last season—Hdward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Alma Hays Reed has a buoyant soprano voice, well suited 
in brilliance to songs which dazzle and dance.—Hugene Stin- 
son, Chicago Daily Journal. 


1825 Monterey Avenue, Chicago 
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Bush Conservatory Arranges Program for Dummer ‘Terms 
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HICAGO, Feb. piri the more 
important music schools and con- 
servatories lending dignity and prestige " 
to musical Chicago is Bush Conserva- , 
tory, located about a mile from the city’s i 
business district and within easy reach Vi 
of Lincoln Park and the lake. The ex- } 
tensive program for the summer months, pe 
when Chicago becomes the Mecca of so o 
many music students, is now engrossing R: 
attention. The session will be divided 
into three terms, the first beginning it 
May 24, the second June 7 and the last W 
June 28. All three will close on Aug. 2. Sc 
The intensive courses offered during the se 
last five weeks are designed to be of spe- th 
cial benefit to those desiring to get the 
utmost out of a short session. The last 
five weeks’ course will be arranged to 
give the busy music teacher, professionals 
and artist students an opportunity to M 
become familiar with the newest ideas 10) 
in teaching and interpretation. ev 
The regular faculty members, most of : 
whom continue to teach during the sum- the 
mer, will be augmented by Otakar wi 
Sevcik, eminent violinist and teacher, Ru 
and Dora G. Smith, specialist in high Se] 
school music. Gi; 
Professor Sevcik begins his duties on Qu 
March 1, and will continue teaching until cill 
Sept. 1, giving those pupils who start Th 
their studies with him in March oppor- Vi 
tunity to continue through the summer. 
Professor Sevcik will give one free non- 
competitive scholarship, but this will not 
be awarded to any person who has 
previously studied with him. With the ant 
assistance of Kenneth M. Bradley, presi- sen 
dent, he will select the pupil for this & ” — Co 
scholarship. The violin department will Photo Credits: No. 1—Kadel & Herbert; No. 2—Lewis White; No. 4—© de Gueldre; No, 5—Wallinger; No. 6—Beidler; No, 7—Hutchinson. at 
also enlist the services of Richard Czer- Among the Teachers Who Will Be Active During the Summer Session at the Bush Conservatory Are 1, Otakar Seveik and 2, Richard int 
wonky, Bruno Esbjorn, Rowland Leach, Czerwonky, Violin Department; 3, Jan Chiapusso and 4, Edgar A. Nelson (Dean), Piano; and 5, Charles W. Clark, 6, Boza the 
and others. Oumiroff, and 7. Gustaf Holmquist, Voice wo: 
The addition of Dora G. Smith to the cei’ 
department of public school music should View High School and has made marked Nordin and Lyravine Votaw, of the and many of the advanced pupils, and 
interest music supervisors and specia]- success of her work at this school. She _ regular faculty, will also conduct courses _ lectures will be given on various subjects. P 
ists in public school music. Mrs. Smith will offer special post-graduate courses’ in public school music. Summer classes will be conducted by hen 
directs the work of 3100 pupils of Lake for high school supervisors. William The pedagogical side of the courses other members of the regular faculty, Ha 
has not been slighted, as President including Mae Graves Atkins and Gustaf 
Bradley believes that the successful Holmquist, voice; John J. Blackmore — 
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ROM out its soul of perfect 
mechanism and in a voice of un- 
surpassed tonal harmony the 
Weaver lends new melody to the 


For over half a century it has been the 
privilege of the House of Weaver to build 
instruments to meet the most exacting and 
critical demands of professional musicians 
and music lovers from all over the world. 
There is not a civilized country on earth 
where the harmonious voice of the Weaver 


of Weaver 
craftsmen who are masters in pianoforte 
They have spent their lives ac- 
complishing the Weaver perfection. 
very existence is bound up in Weaver tra- 
This pride-in-work, plus the best 
‘an buy, is what has en- 


Pianos are 


Their 


teacher is the one who is as efficient in 


and Robert Yale Smith, piano, and Ella 





the methods of modern teaching as in Spravka, ensemble. C. Q. 
the technical side of his work. There 
are new methods and new ideas con- Emmy Destinn Loses Suit over Pearl 


stantly springing up, and the summer 
normal training course, beginning June 
28, offers five weeks of intensive training 
in all departments—piano, vocal, violin, 
public school music, expression and act- 
ing and dancing. 

The master interpretation classes will 
again be conducted, free to all qualified 
students. The same artist teachers who 
conduct the winter master school will 
continue their work during the summer, 
giving the student who is equipped to 
study artist répertoire an opportunity 
to hear criticisms and suggestions on the 
performances of members of the class. 
There will be two groups of members— 
the “listening” and the “active” group. 
Those of the “active” group are chosen 
for unusual ability to perform publicly 
and because of the necessary technical 
and musical equipment. The “active” 
members will be selected after examina- 
tions to be held in June. Others may 
join the “listening” group upon appli- 
cation. The artist teachers will be: 
Edgar A. Nelson, dean; Jan Chiapusso 
and Julie Rive-King, pianists; Charles 
W. Clark, and Boza Oumiroff, baritones; 
Richard Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn, 
violinists; and Edgar A. Brazelton, com- 
poser. 

An interesting series of concerts, re- 
citals, lectures, chamber music programs, 
etc., will be presented. Concerts will be 
given by the Bush Conservatory Sym- 
phony; recitals by all the artist teachers 


Necklaces 


Because of the failure of Emmy 
Destinn, operatic soprano, or her at- 
torney to appear in a New York court, 
in a suit against Edward Berger, a 
pawn broker, to recover part of the 
purchase price of two pearl necklaces, 
a judgment by default was given to the 
defendant on Feb. 16. The suit for 
$31,322 was brought in 1920 by Mme. 
Destinn, who stated that she had paid 
$27,000 for the necklaces. She alleged 
that they were worth only approximate- 
ly $8,000. 





Mildred Dilling Fulfills Engagements 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave a Mo- 
zart program at the Brick Church, New 
York, on Jan. 26, playing the Concerto 
in C as her principal number. She ap- 
peared in recital in Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 29 and gave a joint perform- 
ance with Grace Christie and Martha 
Baird in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, on 
Feb. 23. Recent New York engagements 
included a recital at the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church on Feb. 11. Miss Dilling 
will give a joint recital with Francis 
Rogers in Washington, D. C., on March 
5, a recital at Montclair, N. J., on March 
8, at Myerstown, Pa., on March 16 and 
at New Britain, Conn., on March 23. 





MIAMI CONSERVATORY 


MIAMI, FLA. 


ARTIST TEACHERS IN ORGAN, PIANO, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, ART, LANGUAGES, 
DANCING, DRAMATIC ART 


BERTHA FOSTER, Director 


abled the Weaver to hold, for so many 
years, its enviable position as a work of 
art. 


Catalogue on request 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 
York, Pa. 





Factory and General Offices: 


Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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“FAUST” SUNG IN NORWALK 


Marie Sundelius Soloist with People’s 
Chorus in Concert 

NORWALK, CONN., Feb. 24.—Norwalk’s 
nusical season touched a high point on 
Feb. 7 when the People’s Chorus pre- 
sented the concert version of Gounod’s 
‘Faust” at the Regent Theater with 
Marie Sundelius soloist in the part of 
Varguerite. Other soloists who ap- 
peared under the baton of Lucy M. Mor- 
rison, conductor, were Marie Saville, as 
Siebel; Richard Crooks, as Faust; and 
Ralph Toland as Mephistopheles. _ 

The chorus of seventy voices acquitted 
tself with credit, the accompaniments 
being played by Mrs. W. H. Sniffen and 
Wilfred Pelletier, pianists, and W. Allen 
Schofield, organist. Mme. Sundelius 
scored a distinct success, her singing of 
the “Jewel Song” being especially liked. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 





Atlantic City to Have Artists’ Series 


A series of five Saturday Evening 
Musicales will be inaugurated at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on the 
evening of March 3. Arrangements 
have been made with R. E. Johnston, 
New York concert manager, to furnish 
the artists for the series. Among those 
who will be heard are Paul Althouse, 
Rudolph Bochco, Magdeleine Brard, Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Clara Deeks, Beniamino 
Gigli, Helen Hobson, Suzanne Keener, 
Queena Mario, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Lu- 
cille Orrell, Paul Ryman, John Charles 
Thomas, Cyrena Van Gordon and Raoul 
Vidas. 





INDIANA, PA. 

Feb. 24.—Margaret Horne, violinist, 
and Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano, pre- 
sented the third and last recital of the 
Conservatory Concert Series on Feb. 9 
at Normal Chapel. An extensive and 
interesting program was presented by 
the two young musicians in a manner 


worthy of the warm plaudits they re- 
ceived. MILDRED HUGHEY. 








Sylvia Lent, a violin pupil of Leopold 
Auer, will make her début in Aeolian 


Hall on the afternoon of March 5. 





doorkeeper. 


PLAYS MANY PARTS 


Gay MacLaren is a whole show in herself. 














State College Girls’ Glee Club of 
Brookings Plans South Dakota Tour 























South Dakota State College Girls’ Glee Club, One of the Progressive Musical Organizations 


of Brookings. 


ROOKINGS, S. D., Feb. 26.—One of 

the most flourishing local musical 
organizations is the State College Girls’ 
Glee Club, which, under the leadership 
of H. L. Kohler, has made _ rapid 
progress, and is now planning a tour 
through South Dakota under the name 
of “The State Chanters.” This tour will 
begin on March 14. 

The club, conducted by Mr. Kohler, 
gave its second annual concert on Feb. 
5 at the College Auditorium, and again 
aroused enthusiasm by its admirable 
singing. Beethoven’s “Vesper Hymn” 
and Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave” were 
the features among the choral numbers. 
Dell’ Acqua’s Chanson Provencale, in 
which the soprano solo was sung by 
Byrne Smith, was also warmly ap- 
plauded. The last group, comprising 
“Ma Li'l’ Banjo” and Oley Speaks’ 
“Morning,” was encored, and the girls 


One Actress for 





Miss Gay MacLaren gave theatregoers a 
new thrill yesterday afternoon at the 
Playhouse, when she presented “Enter 
Madame,” the gay comedy of Gilda 
Varesi’s, without cast, without change of 
scenery or costume, successfully imitat- 
ing members of the original cast. 

Miss MacLaren presented nine different 
roles. With incredible ease she deflected 
her voice, changed her mannerisms, and 
presented an entirely different personality 
as she changed from role to role. The 
part of Madame Lisa Della Robbia with 
its snatches of gayety, its flights of fancy, 
its flares of temperament, was perhaps 
her best role, although those who saw 
the original production in Chicago some 
time ago say that in her reproduction of 
some of the male roles she achieved a 
better imitation, copying every gesturs 
and every voice intonation of the original 
actor’s authentically. 

Madame, her American husband (the 
part played by Norman Trevor), Ma- 
dame’s Italian chef, her French maid, her 
English secretary, her physician, her son, 
her son’s fiancee and the ‘“‘fiancee’”’ of her 
husband—Miss MacLaren portrayed them 
all with apparent ease. 

Miss MacLaren, who is called ‘“‘the girl 
with the camera mind,’’ because of the 
photographic manner in which details are 
imprinted on her brain, is said not to 
study parts, but to remember them after 
attending a performance. 

—Chicago Daily News, Feb. 9, 1923. 


All Characters in 
*“*“Enter Madame” 


By Sam Putnam 
The audience at the Playhouse yester- 


day afternoon liked Gay MacLaren in her 


unaided ‘“‘re-creation”’ of Gilda Varesi and 
Dolly Byrne’s comedy, ‘‘Enter Madame.”’ 
Miss MacLaren is, indubitably, an artist, 
who may be said to have discovered 
something in the way of a novei medium. 

Without the assistance of other his- 
trions, stage settings, props, or even cos- 


tume, this young woman establishes her 
ability to reproduce, with photographic 
and phonographic fidelity, not merely the 


milieu, the emotional mise-en-scene, but 
the most fugitive nuances of an entire 
production. ‘Enter Madame” is a play 
which provides any actress with enough 
to do in the leading feminine role alone, 
to say nothing of enacting all the roles. 

Chicago apparently agrees with New 
York as to Miss MacLaren’s ability t« 
put the stunt—for it remains a stunt 
across. 

Miss MacLaren’s voice is an admirable 
one. Her stage presence is faultless and 
she displayed a beguiling grace of gesture. 
In the part of Mme. Lisa Della Robbia, 
the temperament-ridden prima donna, as 
well as in that of Mrs. Flora Preston, the 
entertaining widow, the interpretation 
were such as might afford instruction, if 
not amusement, to members of the orig- 
inal cast. In the masculine characteriza- 
tions—those of John Ffitzgerald, for ex- 
ample, and the doctor—not to forget 
Archimede, the chef—any sort of success 
would be commendable; Miss MacLaren’s 
is doubly so. 

—Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 9, 1923. 


H. L. Kohler Is Conductor, and Hazel Rink. Accompanist 


then gave a Kiwanis song. Miss Smith 
sang effectively Delibes’ “‘The Maids of 
Cadiz,” and also appeared as a harp 
soloist, playing a Barcarolle. Mr. Kohler 
sang a group of baritone numbers. 
Hazel Rink was an able accompanist. 
The concert was given for the benefit 
of the Brookings Ice Skating Rink, and 
was organized under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club of this city. 

George Klass, Polish violinist, ap- 
peared in a recital in the State College 


Artists’ Course at the College Audi- 
torilum on Feb. 13. His program in- 
cluded Handel’s Sonata No. 4 in D, 


Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois,” and Cecil Burleigh’s 
“Snake Dance,” and he was _ received 
with marked favor. ORPHA HAUGEN. 


Fred Patton, baritone, has completely 
recovered from his recent attack of 
pneumonia, and will resume his concert 
activities early this month. 


GAY MacLAREN 


DRAMATIC ARTIST «tue cirt wirn THE CAMERA MIND” 


She can attend a play four or five times and then 
produce the whole show from the leading actress and actor right down to the bellboy or the 
Miss MacLaren has in her repertoire about thirty plays that have been success- 
fully produced on Broadway during recent years. 


Gay MacLaren, who comes heralded as 
“the girl with the camera mind,’’ was 


heard at The Playhouse yesterday after- 
noon, in a “re-creation’’ of Gilda Varesi 
and Dolly Byrne’s ‘‘Enter Madame.”’ 

It is said that after hearing three per- 


formances of any play this interpreter 


leaves the theater with it fully committed 
to her memory. She enacted alone yester- 


day the whole of this comedy of artistic 
temperament, and it was obvious that her 


repeating of all the speeches and an 
amazing number of the accents of the 
play as it was originally performed here 
surface than would a 
memorizing. 

The reader has a firm grasp on the es- 
sential spirit of the situations. The per- 
formance seemed something she had as- 
similated with extraordinary sympathy 
and was now giving out again by means 
of her own unique and well-developed 
style. 

The delicate inflection with which she 
unerringly indicated the person who was 
breaking off another’s speech was even 
more interesting than the sparkle of the 
play itself, which, however, retained its 
fresh and sprightly character in a notable 
degree. 

Miss MacLaren’s intonations were quite 
diverse, yet the vigor with which she 
handled some of the scenes gave her voice 
as much to do as it could comfortably dis- 
charge. There was an appreciative and 
very responsive audience. 

—Chicago Evening Journal, 
Feb. 9, 1923. 


Management CAROLINE EVANS, 326 West 76th St., N. Y. 


at the same theater went deeper under its 
mere process of 


LAWRENCE HAILS HEMPEL 


Soprano Appears in Kansas University 
Artist Course—Violinist Heard 

LAWRENCE, KAN., Feb. 24.—One of the 
largest concert audiences of the season 
filled the Robinson Auditorium here on 
Feb. 15 to hear Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
who gave the fourth number of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas artist course. Miss 
Hempel’s program met with hearty re- 
sponse and she was recalled for several 
extras. In compliment to the Camp Fire 
Girls, four of whom presented her with 
a bouquet at the concert, Miss Hempel 


sang Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka.” Solo numbers by Conrad 
Bos, accompanist, and Louis Fritze, 


flautist, completed the program. 

One of the most interesting local re- 
citals of the season was given on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 13, in Fraser Audi- 
torium by Edward F. Kurtz, former 
pupil of Eugene Ysaye. Mr. Kurtz is 
teacher of violin in the University of 
Kansas School of Fine Arts. He was 
ably supported at the piano by Iliff Gar- 
rison. C. H. GALLOWAY. 


Asheville Festival Will Mark Twenty- 
fifth Year of Federation 


This year the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, and this fact will give 
added importance to the Biennial Festi- 
val to be held in Asheville, N. C., in 
June. The Federation is actively pre- 
paring for this festival, the program for 
which, it is announced, will be strictly 
American—American compositions per- 
formed by American musicians. The 
first performance of “Pan in America” 
is to be one of the attractions, and the 
finals of the contests now being held 
throughout the states under the auspices 
of the Federation will comprise another 
feature. Henry Hadley is to conduct 
the Festival Orchestra. Many of the 
state organizations are planning to char- 
ter special cars to Asheville for their 
delegates. 


Joseph Hollman, ’cellist, will leave 
America in the near future for a tour 
of Japan. 
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Need of a National School | 
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QRUMMUNLATENNANAAA SANA TALAcAA ETNA 
[Continued from page 23] 


normal schools have done so. The result 
is that the profession holds many musi- 
cians lacking academic equipment and 
training in teaching methods and many 
excellent teachers lacking musical back- 
ground. Neither class is adequately pre- 
pared for the great task they have un- 
dertaken. 

There is no more consecrated, con- 
scientious body of teachers in any branch 
of education or more sincere artists in 
any profession than are the supervisors 
of school music, but they have come up 
through great tribulation. Nowhere has 
there been offered opportunity for prepa- 
ration comparable to that offered in 
other "ew mang gad medicine, the- 
ology, literature, etc. Such opportunity 
should be presented in strong courses in 
applied music, English, pedagogy, psy- 
chology, etc., etc. Seldom are the sal- 
aries offered commensurate with the de- 
mands for service and rarely social rec- 
ognition in keeping with the importance 
of the position. 


A Valiant Struggle 


Our supervisors have struggled vali- 
antly against the superhuman odds of 
the lack of recognition of music as a 
major subject in education on the part of 
the educators. Within the past two or 
three years school music has come for- 
ward almost incredibly along all these 
tangled paths. There are now some half 
dozen universities and colleges offering 
full four-year courses for supervisors 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, following fairly closely the plan 
adopted by the supervisors in 1921. 
Many educators are recognizing music 
as education entirely outside its esthetic 
value. Musicians are discovering that 
school music is progressing so rapidly 
that it can be no longer ignored; in fact, 
that the teaching of it is a distinct pro- 
fession. 

The National Federation, with its 1300 
music clubs seeking to bear the message 
to every state, has placed its entire 
strength behind the movement to assist 
in the introduction of music into every 
school, rural or urban; to help in secur- 
ing adequately trained supervisors; to 
aid the supervisors in their plans for ad- 
vancement, helping to mould public opin- 
ion in recognition of music, raising 
money for orchestral instruments, etc. 

This, then, is the present peak of music 
in schools: better singing of more good 
music than ever before; orchestras 
everywhere for training youthful per- 
formers; study classes in piano, violin 
and orchestral instruments; frequent 
performances of cantatas and operettas 
with local orchestras, chorus and solo- 
ists, with study of drama; music appre- 
ciation taught in all grades from kinder- 
garten up as a recognized subject; full 
credit given for music in high schools; 
music a required subject in some states, 
great training schoale opening for the 
supervisors of the future. 

In New York you have your great free 
concerts; your orchestra recitals for 
young people; music appreciation in all 
grades of your wonderful schools; lec- 
tures and recitals for the parents; your 
great studios and music schools. 











Manager: ONA B. TALBOT 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











The American 
Dramatic Contralto 
of International 
Fame 





Mme. Cahier is incomparable 
—“‘Das Lied von der Erde”— 
Dr. Leopold Schmidt, Berliner 
Tageblatt, Oct. 20th, 1922. 





BALDWIN PIANO 





Private Address: 
New York City, 132 West 58th St. 











or Music Supervisors 


IONSQANOUUUCGNNALUULUUNONUAUAAGANESIAANT 


The Holy Book says, “We who are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak.” We keep what we give and 
only in giving out does one enrich one’s 
own soul. New York can only maintain 
her shining place in the sun by reflecting 
her light not only out to sea, welcoming 
the arriving citizens, but also facing 
West to illumine the whole domain of the 
Goddess of Liberty. 


Urges School for Supervisors 





POUL EEE EEE 


Why not have a great training school 
for supervisors allied to a great univer- 
sity on one hand for the highest aca- 
demic achievement, on the other with a 
great master school of music of all forms 
for thorough musicianship and a round 
training school of applied psychology, 
following the latest evolutions in peda- 
gogy and child study? 

If in the public school lies our hope of 
a musical nation, then is not the proper 
training of thousands of young teachers 
to become fully equipped to do this stu- 
pendous work the greatest single piece 


of nation-wide music development that 
cries aloud for immediate action? 

The public school is the field of the 
cloth of gold where music must meet the 
children and thereby make of our people 
a musical people and make of our music 
an American product which reflects our 
entire great country. When we sing 
“Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride,” that 
means America. “How Beautiful for 
Spacious Skies,” that means America, 
too. “Thy Purple Mountain Majesties,” 
“Fruited Plain,’ “Alabaster Cities,” 
“Rocks and Rills,” “Woods and Templed 
Hills”—all are America. “Away Down 
South in Dixie,” “Out Where the West 
Begins,” “The Sunset Land”—these too 
are America. 

Whenever our 23,000,000 children in 
the public schools have music as much a 
part of their education as the Three R’s, 
and whenever all such music is good 
music and as well taught as it is in the 
best schools of music, then, and then 
only, shall we “Hear America go singing 
to her destiny.” 

[The foregoing address was delivered 
by Frances E. Clark at the music dinner 
of the New York Society of Arts and 
Sciences at the Hotel Astor on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 21. Mrs. Clark was pres- 
ent as a representative of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in one of its 
most important fields of endeavor, the 
betterment of music in the schools.] 





UKRAINIANS IN ANN ARBOR 





Detroit Symphony in Concert Aided by 
Maurice Dumesnil as Soloist 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 24.—The 
Ukrainian National Chorus, under the 
leadership of Alexander Koshetz, was 
heard by a large audience here on Feb. 
13. Oda Slobodskaja, soprano, of the 
Petrograd Opera, sang two groups of 
songs, by Gluck, Puccini, Massenet and 
Russian composers. 

The final concert of the extra series 


was given on Feb. 19 by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
with Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, as solo- 
ist. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
given a masterly reading, and Gliére’s 
“Les Sirénes,” Berlioz’ “Dance of the 
Sylphs,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Cap- 
riccio Espagnole” were played delight- 
fully. Mr. Dumesnil played Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasie.” 

A feature of the concert was the giv- 
ing of free tickets to all those who have 
entered the music memory contest, which 
is now being held. This contest is be- 
coming increasingly popular, several 
concerts being held each week in differ- 
ent parts of the city as preparation for 
the event. Musicians are giving their 
services generously for these programs. 

HELEN M. SNYDER. 





OTTAWA, CAN. 


Feb. 24.—The French Comic Opera 
Company which has_ been touring 
Canada under the management of J. 
A. Gauvin, presented “Mme. Angot’s 
Daughter,” “The Mascotte,” “Little 
Duke” and “Chimes of Normandy” on 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17. The performances 
were given with tonal beauty and dra- 
matic understanding. Lucie Bachelet 
and Jose Delaquerriere were especially 
deserving of praise. Mr. Jacquet and 
Mr. Roberval alternated at the desk. On 
Feb. 19, the Flonzaley Quartet gave its 
second Ottawa concert. The program 
included Arnold Bax’s Quartet in G, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F Major, Op. 18, 
No. 1, and two short pieces by Eugene 
Goossens. Several extras were ac- 
corded to an audience insistently enthu- 
siastic. ANTONIO TREMBLAY. 





FRANKFORT, IND. 


Feb. 24.—The Junior Matinée Musi- 
cale, comprising High School students 
who form an orchestra numbering 
thirty-four pieces, conducted by Inez 
Nixon, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, gave a concert recently in the 
Presbyterian Church. Two soloists, Julia 
Mae Campbell, fourteen, harpist, and 
William Zinn, fifteen, violinist, were no- 
table for the quality of their work. 
Mabel Love, chairman of the program 
committee, announced that Ione Agnew, 
of the Juniors, had won a prize of $5 
offered for the best composition on “A 
History of American Music.” This con- 
test was started when the Senior Ma- 
tinée Musicale, which sponsors’ the 
Juniors, placed the fund in Miss Nixon’s 
hands for this purpose. The money 
originally came from Mrs. Powell of 
New York, mother of the late Maud 
Powell, violinist, and aunt of Miss Love. 

NELLIE L. CLAYBAUGH. 


LOUISE LERCH MAKES DEBUT 





Pittsburgh Hears Soprano—Ukrainian 
Chorus Gives Program 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 24.—Louise Lerch, 
coloratura soprano, made her formal 
concert début at Carnegie Music Hall 
before an appreciative audience on Feb. 


21. Miss Lerch was particularly enjoy- 
able in her group of songs by Brahms 
and Strauss. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus gave 
a most enjoyable program at Syria 
Mosque on Feb. 17, under the manage- 
ment of Edith Taylor Thomson, Mme. 
Slobodskaja being the soloist. The 
chorus met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, displaying remarkable technique. 
On Feb. 14, Isa Kremer, balladist, was 
cordially received at Carnegie Music 
Hall. The Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
presented Ernest Hutcheson in a piano 
recital of Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, MacDowell and Ravel num- 
bers at Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 16. 
Reinald Werrenrath and Maria Ivogiin 
sang to a capacity house at Carnegie 
Music Hall on Feb. 19. The Princeton 
Glee Club played to a large house at 
Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 22. The 
following night in the same hall the Art 
Society presented Grace Cristie, lyric 
drama-dancer, Martha Baird, pianist, 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist, in an en- 
tertaining program. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 


MANHATTAN, KAN. 


Feb. 24.—The Kansas City Chamber 
Music Society, playing in the Artists’ 
Course Concert on Feb. 19, aroused the 
enthusiasm of a large audience that de- 
manded and received several extra num- 
bers. Alexandre Blackman, concert- 
master, played a group of solos and 
received much anpvlause. 

WHITELAW SAUNDERS. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—The Mordeglia Trio of Bos- 
ton was heard in the Men’s League 
Series at the Pilgrim Church on Feb. 21. 
The occasion was marked by Mr. Mor- 
deglia’s tenth appearance in this city. 
The assisting artists were Jane Golding, 
violinist and soprano, and Mrs. Christine 
Wismer, reader and accompanist. 

F. L. PERRY. 








MASONIC ORCHESTRA PLAY: 





Wheeling Group Gives Concert—Won 
en’s Club Holds American Day 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 24.—Incisi: 
attack and good response to the conduc 
ing of Edwin M. Steckel marked t) 
fourth concert in the series by the Sco 
tish Rite Orchestra of thirty-five me 
presented in the John W. Morris Cath: 
dral here on Feb. 18. Assisting as sol; 
ist, David Crawford, a local bass, sar 
arias from Gounod’s “Philémon et Bai 
cis’ and a group of ballads. Th 
orchestra played Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony, Strauss’ “Blue Danube 
waltz, excerpts from “Le Prophéte” | 
Meyerbeer and light opera numbers. 

An “American Day” recital was give 
before the members of the Woman’s Clu 
by Elsa Gundling-Duga, soprano, a: 
sisted by Jessie Wolfe-Lipphardt, pia 
ist. The program included twelve song 
from the pens of American composers. 





DUPRE VISITS ALLENTOWN 


Local Band, Aided by Soloists, Gives 
Concert—Pianist in Recital 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 24.—Marcel Du- 
pré, French organist, gave a recital of 
interest here on Feb. 2, under the aus- 
pices of the music committee of th: 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The artist 
included in his program a symphony im- 
provised upon themes submitted by loca! 
musicians. 

The Allentown Band gave one of its 
public concerts in the Lyric Theater, 
with Albertus L. Meyers, cornet, and 
LaMar Funk, flute, as soloists. The 
band, conducted by Martin Klingler, ac- 
quitted itself well. The event was large], 
attended. 

Robert Braun, head of the Braun 
School of Music in Pottsville, Pa., and 
of the piano department of the Mode! 
School, Philadelphia, gave a recital under 
the auspices of the Salem Chancel Choir 
of Salem Reformed Church. His recita! 
was along historical lines. The church 
choir gave several numbers very well, 
under the leadership of S. W. Unger. 








NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—The Monday Club in a re- 
cent program presented Gladys I. Bill- 
ings and Mrs. Dorothy Crossman, Jr., 
in piano duets by Grieg, Moszkowski and 
Lacombe. Mabel P. Friswell, soprano 
and pupil of Mme. Marie Duma, has 
been appointed soloist at the First Con- 
gregational Church. 

M. P. FRISWELL. 











GWENDOLYN 


LEACH 


Lyric Soprano 


3107 Emmons Ave., Brooklyn 
Coney Island 3370-W 








MARY URSULA 


DOYLE 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Studio : 834 Carnegie Hall, New York—Circle 1850 











Charles Wakefield 


Foremost American Composer-Pianist 


Now Engaged Eighth Transcontinental Tour 
Several Open Dates Available En Route 


CADMAN  TSIANINA 


“The greatest and most fascinating concert of American music ever heard here” 
68 engagements present season—25 engagements already contracted 1923-24 | 


Wire or write, David F. Balsz, 2847 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Princess 


Celebrated American Indian Soprano 
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HILDA 
GRACE 





GELLING 


Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
128 West 72d St. Columbus 1587 
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WEINER WORK GIVEN 
~ BY CINCINNATIANS 


‘asals Soloist with Reiner’s 
Players in Ninth Concert 


—Kreisler in Recital 
By Philip Werthner 





CINCINNATI, Feb. 24.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, in its ninth program under 
the leadership of Fritz Reiner, played 

new work, “Carnival” by Leo Weiner, 
a compatriot of the conductor. Pablo 
asals, ‘cellist, was the soloist in 
[aydn’s seldom heard Concerto in D, 
layed with notable beauty of tone, with 
accompaniment by a small orchestra ap- 
propriate to the old music. The program 
included in addition the Overture to 
Weber’s Euryanthe and Brahms’ First 
Symphony, memorably performed. The 
excellent work of the conductor grows 
more apparent to local audiences at each 
concert, and was especially evidenced in 
the orchestra’s performance in the lovely 
Andante of the last work. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a recital in Music 
Hall, before an audience estimated at 
5000 persons, on Feb. 20. About 500 
sat on the stage, and an equal number 
stood during the program. The artist 
played with his familiar excellence the 
G Minor Sonata of Grieg; the “Scotch” 
Fantasie of Bruch, and shorter pieces 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scott and himself. 
He had a fine accompanist in Carl Lam- 


son, who contributed notably to the 
Grieg and Bruch works. After the last 
number, the audience demanded three or 
four encores. 

The Orpheus Club gave its second con- 
cert of the season on Feb. 15. The club, 
which consists of about 100 singers, sang 
well in a Dvorak number, for which 
Frank Mahler of the club assisted the 
regular accompanist, Charles Young. 
Due credit must be given the conductor, 
Power Symons. Two numbers by Daniel 
Protheroe, one based upon a poem of 
Stevenson, proved very effective as sung 
by this club. Florence Macbeth, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, was the soloist, 
singing an aria from “Traviata” and 
other numbers. The Emery auditorium 
was crowded to the doors. 

The Matinée Musical Club presented 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, with Ellmer Zoller at the piano, 
in its last recital of the season on Feb. 
15. The artist’s interpretation of arias 
and songs brought enthusiastic applause, 
and he was compelled to respond with 
several encores. The credit for the suc- 
cess of the series must be given to Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn, efficient president of the 
club, and her active executive board. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, at a 
recent monthly meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Benedict Smith, devoted the whole 
program to compositions of Brahms. 
Mrs. R. E. Wells and Irene Gardner 
played the Sonata, Op. 100, for violin 
and piano. The hostess sang a number 
of songs, substituting for Maude Fleisch- 
man who was ill. Miss Gardner played 
a set of variations and Mrs. Philip 
Werthner, president of the club, with 
Ilse Huebner, as accompanist, gave six 
songs. Among the guests was Mrs. 
Fritz Reiner, wife of the conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony. 

The department of music of 


the 


Cincinnati Symphony, in Costumes of 
Haydn’s Time, Plays by Candle Light 
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A Whole Orchestra in Periwigs, Knee-breeches and Buckle Shoon. 
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Fritz Reiner, Conductor, 


and the Cincinnati Symphony, Photographed at a Dress Rehearsal for Their Costume 
Concert at Which They Played Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony as It Was Done at 
Duke Paul Esterhazy’s Castle in Hungary, 130 Years Ago 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 24.—Local music 
lovers who were fortunate enough to 
have heard it are still talking about the 
interesting and picturesque costume con- 
cert given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
on Feb. 9 in the Hotel Sinton ball room 
as a benefit for the pension fund for the 
members of the orchestra. The affair 
was announced on the printed program 
and in advertisements as “A Concert in 
the Castle of Duke Paul Anton d’Ester- 
hazy at Ferto Sea in Hungary, A. D. 
1790.” 

In 1790 Joseph Haydn had been for 
many years Kapellmeister to the great 
princely family of Esterhazy, one of the 
richest and most influential of the noble 
families of Hungary. The contract en- 
tered into at the beginning of his term 
of service stipulated that: 

“The said Joseph Haydn shall be con- 
sidered and treated as a member of the 
household. He must be temperate, 
not showing himself overbearing toward 


his musicians, but mild and _ lenient, 
straightforward and composed. It is es- 
pecially to be observed that when the 
orchestra shall be summoned to perform 
before company, the said Joseph Haydn 
shall take care that he and all members 
of his orchestra do follow the instruc- 
tions given, and appear in white stock- 
ings, white linen, powdered, and either 
with a pig-tail or a tie-wig.” 

At this concert Fritz Reiner, the con- 
ductor, impersonated Haydn, and he and 
all his men appeared in the costume re- 
quired at the Esterhazy court. The mu- 
sicians’ desks were lighted by candles. 
The final number on the program was 
the “Farewell” Symphony, one of “Papa” 
Haydn’s little jokes, in the last number 
of which the musicians, one after 
another, blow out their candles and 
silently depart. The whole performance 
was carried out in the quaint, old-world 
spirit of Haydn’s time, and was greatly 
enjoyed by a large audience. 





Woman’s Club, in charge of Emma L. 
Roedter, gave a “Local Composers” con- 
cert in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Building on Feb. 15. The program in- 
cluded works of the following local com- 
posers: Carlyle Davis, Emma B. Scully, 
C. Hugo Grimm, Louise H. Snodgrass, 
George A. Leighton, Elizabeth Cook, 
Aug. O. Palm and Ewald Haun, all cred- 
itably performed. 

The choir of the Church of the Advent 
recently gave its monthly musical serv- 
ices, under the leadership of Gordon 
Graham, who played a number of organ 
pieces. Master John Tiffany sang a 
soprano solo by Nevin, and Clifford 
Cunard, a fine tenor, sang several num- 
bers. 

Mrs. Lillian Arkell-Rixford of the 
College of Music faculty gave her an- 
nual organ recital, before a large audi- 
ence. The program included a fine per- 
formance of the A Minor Chorale of 
César Franck. One of her former pupils, 
Edward Timmerman, has been appointed 
organist of the Presbyterian! Church, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Under the leadership of H. C. Lerch, 
the cantata “Ruth” was sung at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Covington. Mrs. Octavia Stevenson 
was at the organ. 








ARNOLD VOLPE 
Musical Director 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Feb. 24.—An interesting program was 
presented on Feb. 11 at the Broad Street 
Auditorium when the third Community 
Concert was given. Those who appeared 
included Mrs. Hildegarde Nash Donald- 
son, violinist; Ellenor Cook, pianist and 
Maurice Wallen, tenor. A septet com- 
posed of Mrs. Josephine Simpson Koch, 
Margaretta Purves, Mrs. H. H. Arm- 
strong, Eleanor G. Willard, Mrs. 
Kenneth Collins, Mrs. Richard McAuliffe 
and Mrs. Nellie Carey Reynolds sang a 
group of numbers. The Hart Club gave 
the third concert of the second series 
of their programs at the Olivet Baptist 
Church on Feb. 13. Only quartets were 
presented. The members are Ruth Good- 
rich Horton, soprano; Charles J. Stuhl- 
man, tenor; Jane S. Tuttle, contralto, 
and Burton S. Cornwall, baritone. 

BURTON S. CORNWALL. 


QUINCY, ILL. 

Feb. 24.—Florence Macbeth gave a 
concert under the auspices of the Quincy 
College of Music in the College Audi- 
torium on Feb. 11. She was assisted by 
George Roberts, pianist. The Quincy 
Music Club sponsored the presentation 
of the “Book of Job” at the Empire The- 
ater on Feb. 4. LULU M. FELT. 


CLEVELAND QUARTET 
HAILED IN CONCERT 


Local Music Society Sponsors 
Program—Ruffo and 
Kochanski Heard 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 24.—The Cleveland 
String Quartet, a popular organization 
of this city, gave a concert in the audito- 
rium of the Women’s City Club, under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Chamber 
Music Society, on Feb. 20. The members 
are Victor De Gomez, ’cello; Louis Edlin 
and Carlton Cooley, violins, and Samuel 
Lifschey, viola. Philip Kirchner, oboe, 
and Arthur Shepherd, piano, the latter 
assistant conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, were the assisting artists. The 
program consisted of Mozart’s Quintet 
in G@ Minor; Brahms’ Quintet in F Minor, 
and a Theme and Variations by Taneieff. 

Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Paul Kochanski, violin- 
ist, were heard in recital at the Public 
Hall on Feb. 18, under the local manage- 
ment of G. Bernardi. The singer was 
applauded in arias from “Carmen,” from 
Massenet’s “Re de Lahore” and Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine,” and songs. in 
Italian, French and Spanish. Mr. Ko- 
chanski played numbers by Vivaldi, 
Saint-Saéns, Wagner-Wilhelmj, Kreisler 
and a Paganini transcription by him- 
self. Numerous encores were demanded 
from both artists. 

A piano recital was given at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art by Horace Alwyne, 
associate professor of music at Bryn 
Mawr College, on Feb. 18. An explana- 
tory talk on the numbers was given be- 
fore the concert by Thomas Whitney 
Surette. Douglas Moore, museum organ- 
ist, gave his regular weekly organ re- 
citals on Feb. 21 and 25. 

Thelma Votipka, soprano, was assist- 
ing artist at an organ recital given at 
Trinity Episcopal Cathedral by the or- 
ganist, Edwin Arthur Kraft, on Feb. 19. 

The Hungarian violinist, Duci De 
Kerekjarto, who has appeared on the 
Cleveland concert stage, was heard on 
the program at Keith’s Palace Theater 
during the last week. 





CARTHAGE, ILL. 

Feb. 24.—Hazel M. Silcox, teacher of 
organ and theory in Carthage College, 
gave a recital on Jan. 28 in Burlington, 
Iowa, at the invitation of Russell 
Broughton, organist and choir director 
at Christ Episcopal Church there. Her 
playing was highly appreciated by the 
audience. Through the efforts of Miss 
Sileox a practice organ has been in- 
stalled at the college, and it was dedi- 
cated on Feb. 1 by a twilight recital 
given by students of the organ and voice 
departments. Mendelssohn Choir start- 
ed its second year on Feb. 5 under the 
direction of Mrs. Runyon. This choir, 
numbering about seventy-five, made its 
first appearance in “Elijah” and as a 
mid-season concert sang “The Messiah,” 
for which Holmes Cowper, tenor, and 
Elizabeth Huston, contralto, were the 
soloists. The officers elected for the 
coming year are Charles Orth, presi- 
dent; Erma Rand-O’Hara, vice-presi- 
dent; Caswell Hubbard, treasurer; Grace 
Kunkel, secretary, and Charles Milborn, 
librarian. Hazel Sileox and Bernard 
Helfrich will be the accompanists. 

EvE SIMMONS RUNYON. 
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Sascha Jacobsen Joins 
Mayer Management for 
American Tour in Fall 

















Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, who has 
not been heard in this country for two 
seasons, will return to the American con- 
cert stage next fall under the manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer. He has been 
playing in various European countries, 
where he has been hailed as a virtuoso 
of the first rank. Born in Russia, Mr. 
Jacobsen came to this country when he 
was eleven years old and received prac- 
tically all of his training in New York 
under Franz Kneisel. Since his début 
about eight years ago he has been heard 
in the larger cities of the country and as 
soloist with the principal orchestras. 
Next season he will undertake several 
extensive tours under the direction of 
Mr. Mayer. 





American League of Music Organized in 
Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—There 
has been organized here among musi- 
cians and those interested in music a 
local cooperative musical society which 


will be known as “The American League 
of Music.” Pascal J. Plant has been 
elected president. The League has an- 
nounced that it is organized to promote 
the art of music, to stimulate musical 
and lyrical compositions among the peo- 
ple of America, also to encourage and 
reward composers, promoters, singers 
and players of music through practical 
and unbiased cooperation. It proposes 
to undertake to publish musical composi- 
tions of all kinds written bv its mem- 


bers. All copyrights are to be secured 
to them in the League’s name, and all 
net profits accruing to the League from 
its publications are to be used exclusive- 
ly for the benefit of its members. The 
membership will consist exclusively of 
composers of music, writers of lyrics, 
professional players of music, profes- 
sional singers, established retailers of 
music, teachers of music, promoters, 
managers and producers of musical en- 
terprises. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





MILFORD, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—The Boston Symphony En- 
semble, Jacques Hoffman, conductor, 
with Mary Clark, soprano, as soloist, 
appeared at the Opera House here last 
week before a large and appreciative 


audience. A joint recital given recently 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall by Anna Provost, 
soprano; Elsie Dow Fulton, contralto; 
Lillian Provost, pianist, and Henry I. 
Volk, violinist, aroused the enthusiasm 
of the audience, which demanded extras. 
The Cimosam Club has decided to ar- 
range a series of four concerts, for 
which prominent musicians will be 
sought. A music appreciation class has 
been organized and, under the super- 
vision of Eleanor Terry of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, held its first 
meeting recently. Mme. Wesselhoft 
Swift, soprano, of Boston, has estab- 
lished a studio at Park Terrace. The 
Woman’s Club has arranged for the ap- 
pearance here in recital of Carmine Ip- 
polito, violinist, and Frederick Tillotson, 
pianist. HENRY ISIDOR VOLK. 





LANCASTER, PA. 


Feb. 24.—Dedication of the Sprecher 
memorial organ in Trinity Lutheran 
Church was the outstanding recent mus!- 
cal event here. The instrument is a 
four-manual Cassavan Fréres and cost 
$25,000. The initial recital was given by 
Charles M. Courboin, the designer of the 
instrument, before a large audience. On 
Feb. 12 Harry K. Sykes, the newly 
elected organist, gave his first recital on 
the instrument. A. M. McHOsE. 





Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will be the 
soloist in the concert of the Junger 
Mannerchor, John T. Watkins, director, 
in Seranton, Pa., on April 20. 





JAN. 14—DETROIT, MICH. 





LONG TIME.” 





JAN. 24.—WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








SERIES.” 


FEB. 9—PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FEB. 20—MANCHESTER, N. H. 








KATHRYN 


MEISLE 


a GREAT Contralto 


Managers and Music Critics Unanimous ! 


SOLOIST. DETROIT SYMPHONY. 
“MOST PLEASING VOICE HEARD IN DETROIT IN A 


G. E. Krehbiel, DETROIT FREE PRESS, Jan. 15. 


JAN. 15—ANN ARBOR, MICH. SOLOIST, DETROIT SYMPHONY. 
“IS A WONDERFUL ARTIST.” 
C. A. Sink, Business Manager, Ann Arbor May Festival 


RECITAL. 
“SHE SCORED A TRIUMPH.” 
THE GRIT, Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 25 


JAN. 25--LANCASTER, PA. SOLOIST. CLEVELAND SYMPHONY. 
“AUDIENCE HERE DECLARES CONCERT FINEST OF 


Mary S. Warfel, Manager, “World's Famous Artist Series” 
CONCERT. 
“I WANT HER AGAIN—SEND OPTION.” 


James A. Bortz, Manager of Concert 


FEB. 16—TRENTON, N. J. RECITAL. 
“AN ARTIST OF REAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 
TRENTON EVENING TIMES, Feb. 17, 


CONCERT. 
“SANG HER WAY INTO HEARTS OF AUDIENCE.” 
MANCHESTER UNION, Feb. 21, 1923 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—Combining forces, the Pitts- 
field Symphony, Ulyse Buhler, conduc- 
tor, and the Choral Art Society, Anthony 
Peise, leader, gave an enjoyable concert 
at the Union Square Theater, with 
Marion Patten, pianist, as assisting art- 
ist, on Feb. 11. The program included 
works of Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns, Rimsky-Korsakoff and oth- 
ers. Miss Patten, playing the Weber 
“Concertstiick,” displayed an excellent 
understanding of the composition and 
received many recalls. ‘Eleanor Mc- 
Cormick, pianist, assisted. 

ARTHUR ROSENBAUM. 





GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Feb. 24.—Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, Beethoven’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto, the “Sanctus” 
from Gounod’s Mass of St. Cecilia, and 


numbers by Goldmark and Guilmant 
formed the program at the concert re- 
cently given under the auspices of the 
music department of Northfield Semi- 
nary in Sage Chapel, by Clara B. Till- 
inghast, organist; Viva Faye Richard- 
son and Marion Fisher, pianists; Miriam 
Faulkner, violinist, and the Seminary 
Vesper choir. The choir of the Goodale 
United Church of Bernardston, Mass., 
gave an interesting “Old Folks’ Concert” 
recently. The musical clubs of the Am- 
herst Agricultural College appeared in 
an attractive program at the Opera 
House at Shelburne Falls. 
MARK ALLAN DAVIS. 





TITUSVILLE, PA. 


Feb. 24.—Os-Ke-Non-Ton, baritone, 
and Princess Atalie Unkalunt, soprano, 
Indian vocalists, gave a joint program 
under the auspices of the Monday Eve- 
ning Musical Club in the High School 
auditorium on Feb. 2. The assisting 
artist was Joseph Suter of Warren, 
youthful ’cellist, and Arthur E. Lydell 
was the accompanist. The same club 
gave a program of French music, in 
which a number of members particr- 
pated, at the Parish House. Much inter- 
est has been shown locally in a memory 
contest which has been opened in the 
high and grade schools. 

HELEN SINNING JOHNS. 





AURORA, N. Y. 


Feb. 24.—Frances Yontz, violinist, 
was chosen as the soloist for the 549th 
concert at Wells College, Feb. 20. Miss 
Yontz played Bruch's Concerto in G 
Minor and numbers by Bach, Hubay, 
Dvorak-Powell, Wieniawski and Bazzini. 
Heard by a large audience, the young 
violinist demonstrated the technique and 
power of imagery that had won for her 
scholastic honors in Leipsic and at 
Ithaca. Nothera Barton provided skill- 
ful accompaniments. 





PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Feb. 24.—Observance of the Lenten 
season at Lake Erie College will be 
marked by a series of four organ reci- 
tals by Dean Henry T. Wade, the first 
of which was given on Feb. 18. A series 
of musical events to be given at this 
institution include a students’ recital, a 
program by the Case Glee Club and a 
performance of Stainer’s oratorio, “The 
Daughter of Jairus,” by student and 
faculty artists. Alice Cory of the de- 
partment of music, and soprano soloist 
at the First Congregational Church, and 
Mary Kay Woodson, pianist, also of the 
faculty, will be heard in other programs. 





COLUMBIA, PA. 


Feb. 26.—The Woman’s Club gave a 
Musical Soirée on Feb. 8, for the benefit 
of the new clubhouse. The following 
artists participated: Mrs. Chester Buck- 
water, Mrs. Guy Wingerd, Mrs. Wallace 
Cooke, James Brady, Puzant Barsumian, 
Harry H. Zehner, and the High School 
Orchestra. The Chorus and Orchestra 
of the High School gave their mid- 
winter concert in the Auditorium under 
the leadership of Paul E. Witmever and 
Harry H. Zehner, supervisor of music, 
on Jan. 25. HARRY H. ZEHNER. 


CAMDEN HEARS SINGERS 





Collingswood Community Club = Gi: .. 
Coleridge-Taylor Work 
CAMDEN, N. J., Feb. 24.—The ( 

terion Male Quartet was presented 
cently in a concert at the First Met 
dist Church, under the auspices of 
Men’s Association. The program 
cluded solos by each of the four m 
bers, Frank Mellor, John Young, Ge 
Reardon and Donald Chalmers. EF: 
cially successful were A. Walter K 
mer’s “Allah,” sung by Mr. Reardon, : 
Mr. Chalmers’ interpretation of “I 
a Roamer Bold” by Mendelssohn. \ 
capacity audience applauded heartily 
The Community Musical Club of ( 
lingswood gave its winter concert in 
auditorium of the Collingswood H 
School on Feb. 5 before a large audien.. 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by Cole. 
ridge-Taylor, was sung by the clu) 
chorus, with accompaniment by an «-- 
chestra led by Ethel McKinley. The 
orchestra also played numbers by Rubin- 
stein, Offenbach and Handel, under the 
baton of C. Austin Miles, Jr. The solo- 
ists were Lewis J. Howell, baritone: 
Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist, and 
Jessie Lovejoy MacGregor, soprano. 
A. D. PIERCE 





PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Feb. 24.—Ashley Pettis, pianist, was 


most cordially received here on Feb. 5, 


when he appeared with the London 
String Quartet. He played in the per- 


formance of a Schumann Piano Quintet, 


his work displaying excellent techniqu 
and genuine insight into the values of 
the composition. ms ¥. S. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 
Feb. 24.—The guest artists at a recital 
given under the auspices of the Auburn 


Musicales, in Osborne Hall on Feb. 14, 


were Marjorie Trump of Syracuse, pian- 
ist; Junio Beck of Rochester, tenor, and 
Gill Spargur of Auburn, pianist. Others 


heard in the program included Marjorie 
Kilbourne, Mrs. Edwin F. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Mary T. Hyatt, Nellie Porter and Mrs. 
HARRY R. MELONE. 


Laura T. Brown. 


Mme. GINA 


VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano of 

the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany and Principal European 
Opera Houses 


SINGER AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
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YORK HEARS “PIRATES” 


_ocal Operatic Society Gives Gilbert and 
Sullivan Work 


YorK, PA., Feb. 24.—Gilbert and Sul- 

an’s “Pirates of Penzance” was given 

n Feb. 13 and 14 at the Orpheum The- 

er here and on Feb. 15 at the Opera 
House, Hanover, Pa., by the members of 
the York Operatic Society. This, the 
cond annual production, was directed 
yy Mrs. Camilla Steig-Treible, president 

: the Society, and by Barron Berthold 
of Baltimore. The following constituted 
the east: Pirate Chief, Erwin E. Schroe- 
der; Samuel, Paul Leynnard; Frederick, 
Ralph S. Garrett; Major-General Stan- 
ley, Walter Kirkwood; Sergeant of 
Police, Bryan Senft; Mabel, Florence 
Wolpert; Kate, Pauline Lehn; Edith, 
Romaine Spangler; Jsabel, Mary Hake; 
Ruth, Lou Finkbinder. 

Elizabeth Hood Latta of Philadelphia 
on Feb. 9 pleased a large audience at the 
York Woman’s Club with a costume re- 
cital in which she gave groups of Ital- 
jan, Spanish, Chinese and old French 
and early American songs. Mrs. John 
U. Wisotzkey was her accompanist. 
Miss Latta, who is president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs, 
was the guest of the executive board of 
the Matinée Musical Club, which is affili- 
ated with the Federation. 

Florence Kautz, soprano, and Ethel 
Barton Johnson, violinist, gave a joint 
recital on Feb. 8, assisted by Emma 
3osshart, pianist. 

The second concert under the auspices 
of the Music League of York was given 
in the York High School auditorium on 
Feb. 12 by the Philomel Trio, consisting 
of William Bentz, violin; Allen Bond, 
‘cello, and Walter L. Rohrbach, piano, 
assisted by Mrs. Walter L. Rohrbach, 
mezzo-soprano, who sang an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila.” 


J. L. W. MCCLELLAN. 


Ralph Leopold to Tour with Easton 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, who is_ to 
appear as assisting artist with Florence 
Easton on her Western tour, left New 
York last week, going direct to Oregon. 
The two artists are scheduled to give 
concerts in Astoria and Portland, Ore.; 
San Francisco, Fresno, Berkeley, Bak- 
ersfield, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Riverside, Cal.; Reno, Nev.; Phoenix, 
Ariz., and several places en route to the 
East, the last being in Chicago April 3. 











G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 








St. Louis Vocal Institute 
Every Department of Vocal Education 


Guaranteed restoration of young voices, mis- 
placed, ruined or worn out by imperfect study 
and singing. 

The Ancient Infallible Natural 


Method Used. Open Throat and 
Freedom of All Vocal Elements. 


Oompletely obtained with the aid of the 
“GLOSSOPRESS,’’ a modernized device of an 
ancient method, which shortens materially the 
complete study of singing. 


Direction by a Grand Opera Baritone of 33 
years experience in the Art of Singing. 
Full particulars on request. 


M. A. ROSSINI 
37 Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 








CANTON CHORUS SINGS 





Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley Addresses 


Club—Local Artists Heard 


CANTON, OHIO, Feb. 24.—The Canton 
Ladies’ Chorus gave its annual concert, 
under the leadership of Ira Penniman, 
of the faculty of Mount Union College. 


The assisting artist was Loretta De- 
Lone, harpist of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. Two of the numbers on the pro- 
gram were “The Gypsies” by Brahms 
and “Israfel” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley. 
Male members are being invited into this 
chorus to put on the “Messiah” during 
music week in May. 

The MacDowell Club at its recent 
meeting, presented American compvusi- 
tions. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Nellie Jacoby-Dretke, 
president; Mrs. D. M. Herrold, vice- 
president; Mrs. Frank Peter, treasurer; 
Alice Rohrbaugh, recording secretary, 
and Mrs. Florence Bloch, corresponding 
secretary. Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
gave a talk before the members of this 
club recently. She urged an effort to 
interest school officials in credits for 
music study outside of school. 

Carl Schoman, organist of Trinity 
Lutheran Church assisted by Rene 
Breting and J. Breting, ’cellist and vio- 
linist, gave a program for the benefit 
of foreign missionaries of the church. 

Mrs. Grace O. Shoop, vocalist, with 
Mrs. Fred McCarroll as accompanist, 
gave a recital at the Hotel Deshler in 
Columbus recently. 

A concert, given at the Second Presby- 
terian Church by the church quartet and 
orchestra, proved interesting. 

The Massillon Woman’s Club, led by 
Lawrence A. Cover of Canton, gave a 
program from the standard oratorios at 
the clubhouse. 

A musicale was given by the Rebecca 
Welfare League at the Wallace Dancing 
Academy last week. Mrs. Max Fisher 
was chairman, and those who took part 
in the program were Daniel Feiman, 
Bessie Sharff, Mrs. E. Rudner, Evelyn 
Sharff, Eleanor Lefkovits, Helen Silver- 
stein, Ellis Feiman, Leonard Berman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Peter of this city 
appeared in joint recital in Villa Maria 
Academy at Erie, Pa., recently, the pro- 
gram including songs of Strauss, Schu- 
bert and Rachmaninoff. 

Artists heard recently by 
were Paul Miller, Gertrude Harvey, 
Helen Seitz, Earl Artman, Mrs. 
Ethyl Robinson, Mrs. B. L. Potter, 
Weida Brothers Quartet, Goldie Rup- 
right, Ethyl Sandman, Helen Chandler, 
Jacob Hines, Daniel W. Whipping, Mary 
F. Fornes, Homer Arnold, Ray Clewell, 
Mrs. L. W. Wirtz, Earl Stock, Eva 
Pfendler, and Bernard K. Whalev. 

R. L. MYERs. 


radio 





New Bedford Musicians Ask Light 
Wines and Beer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts has presented in the Senate a peti- 
tion signed by Musicians’ Protective 
Union No. 214 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, New Bedford, Mass., 
urging that Congress modify the Vol- 
stead act so as to permit the manufac- 
ture and use of light wines and beer. 
The petition was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Zoellners Begin Transcontinental Tour 


The Zoellner String Quartet, which 
has been before the public for a period 
of eighteen years, is now on its eleventh 
transcontinental tour of this country. 
Besides its appearances in the larger 














ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
(October, 1923, to April 15, 1924) 


NOW BOOKING FOR NEXT SEASON 


Exclusive Management 


and 70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


BERNARD LABERGE 








cities, the Quartet will continue its pol- 
icy of doing pioneer work in the cause of 
chamber music and give miany concerts 
in the smaller cities. In the course of 
its tour it will fulfil some sixty engage- 
ments, including appearances in Denver, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, 
Great Bend, Independence, Fort Scott, 
Kansas City, Logansport, Fort Wayne, 
San Antonio, Chicago, Fort Smith, 
Springfield, Mo., and other cities. The 
Quartet is featuring two new works on 
its programs, one a Fantasie for String 
Quartet by Frances M. Ralston and the 
other Serenade Tendre, Op. 61, by Joseph 
Jongen. 


COLUMBUS RESUMES SERIES 








Emil Rosen Welcomed as Guest Artist— 
Haydn Quartet Plays 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Sunday 
Evening Concerts at the Hotel Deshler 
were resumed on Jan. 28, under the di- 
rection of Margaret Crawford. Emil 
Rosen was the guest artist for the first 
concert. Mr. Rosen, formerly a Colum- 
bus singer, now living in Cincinnati, 
was warmly welcomed on his return 
here. The other artists were Jeanette 
Trone, soprano; Ellis Hopkins Selby, 
soprano, and Norma Hopkins, violinist. 
At the second concert, Feb. 4, Miss Trone 
sang again. Others on the program 
were Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violinist; 
Emma Burkhart Seegbaum, contralto, 
and Robert Barr, baritone. The duets 
given by Miss Trone and Mr. Barr were 
especially well liked. Zella Roberts and 
Edwin Stainbrook were the accompan- 

ists for these concerts. 

The third monthly program of the 
Saturday Music Club was given Feb. 5 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Deshler. 
The assisting musicians were the mem- 
bers of the Haydn String Quartet, Vera 
Watson Downing and Elsie Herkenhoff, 
violinists; J. Howard Sher, viola, and 
Alice Rohe, ’cello. Others on the pro- 
gram were Ruth Wagner Dunlap and 


Jeanette Trone, sopranos; Helen Hurst - 


Riegger, contraltos; 
Robert Barr, baritone, Frank Meiea, 
pianist, and Lowell Drum, violinist. The 
accompanists were Olwen Jones, Gerald- 
ine Taylor Woodruff and Marguerite 
Heer Oman. 

The local chapter of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma Sorority presented Walter Heer- 
man,, "cellist of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, assisted by Mary Kauffman 
Brown, soprano, and Ralph McCall, 
baritone, in recital on Feb. 6. Mr. 
Heerman had never been heard as solo- 
ist in Columbus and he made a decided 
impression on his audience. Helen Grace 
Jones proved an able accompanist. 

Philip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, appeared at the 
Hartman Theater, on Feb. 4 under the 
auspices of the Heaton Music Store. 
EDWIN STAINBROOK. 


and Geraldine 





Ninon Romaine to Be Under Manage- 
ment of Charles N. Drake 


Ninon Romaine, pianist, who returned 
this season from a stay of a number of 
years in Europe, will be under the man- 
agement of Charles N. Drake during the 
coming season. She has fulfilled a num- 
ber of important engagements this sea- 
son and will be heard several times again 
prior to sailing for Europe early in 
April. She has engagements already 
booked for appearances during the Lon- 
don season this spring and will also play 
on the Continent during the summer, re- 
turning to America in September. 





Edna Thomas, who was heard in New 
York recently in an attractive program 
of American folk-songs and Negro spirit- 
uals, is using David W. Guion’s arrange- 
ments of “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
“Some o’ These Days” and “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” all of 
which are published by M. Witmark & 
Sons. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang two 
groups of songs at the annual meeting 
of the New York City Alumni Associ- 


ation of the State Normal School of 
Potsdam, held at the Hotel Astor on 
Feb. 10. 
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BARITONE 


Direction M. L. FULLERTON 
127 W. 75th Street 
New York 


Telephone 5302 Schuyler 





Mirovitch Follows His 
W orld Tour with Third 
| Season in United States 


























Pianist 


Mirovitch, 


Alfred 


Few artists have appeared in more 
countries of the world in the last year 
than Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, who has 
just concluded the first two months of 
his present American with a 
record of nineteen engagements. After 
concluding his American last 
spring, he sailed from San Francisco on 
May 28 for a world tour, going via Japan 
and China to Java, where he gave thirty 
concerts, followed by six appearances in 
Sumatra. This was his third visit to 
Java. Following five concerts in 
Colombo and six in Bombay, he returned 
to the United States by way of Egypt 
and France, arriving in New York on 
Dec. 31. He left immediately for Port- 
land, Ore., where he opened his third 
American tour on Jan. 8. Since then 
he has played in Seattle, Great Falls, 
Kansas City, Winfield, Wichita Falls, 
Belton, Sherman, Arkadelphia, Colum- 
bus, Miss., and many other cities. Mr. 
Mirovitch will continue his appearances 
in America until the late spring. 


season 


season 





Edith Bideau Normelli Active 

Edith Bideau Normelli, soprano, who 
has been heard in many cities of the 
East and South since her New York 
début a season ago, has just concluded a 
tour of the Middle West. Besides sev- 
eral recitals in Kansas, she sang in 
Kansas City under the auspices of the 
Mu Delta Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon Musical Sorority. Mrs. Normelli 
was also heard in Chicago as soloist with 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Glee Club, and fulfilled a re-engage- 
ment with the same organization, sub- 
stituting for Mary McCormic, in its 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Englewood Women’s Club of Chicago 
She was especially well received in Law- 
rence, Kan., where she was formerly a 
student at the State University. 





Fred Patton, baritone, will sing with 
the Reading Choral Society in a per- 
formance of Parker’s “Hora Novissima”’ 
on March 14. 
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HOMOPHONE 


A Complete Recording Attachment 
Ask Your Phonograph Dealer 
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CHORUSES COMPETE 
IN LIMA EISTEDDFOD 


D. A. Clippinger, Assisted by 
R. W. Roberts, Awards 


Prizes to Singers 
By H. Eugene Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, Feb. 24.—The Eistedd- 
fod, which was held in morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, was a notable musical 
event in this section, and Memorial Hall 
was crowded. The competing singers 
alone, numbering 1200, overflowed stage 
and corridors. Quite early in the prepa- 
rations it was seen that the official ad- 
judicator, D. A. Clippinger of Chicago, 
would need assistance, and R. W. Rob- 
erts of Columbus was secured. Intro- 
ductions, singing of “America,” led by 
Margaret Gregg of the public school 
staff of supervisors, with five competi- 
tive tests; adjudications—preliminaries 
by Mr. Roberts and finals by Mr. Clip- 
pinger—and mass singing of “Flag 
Song” and “Autumn Lament” by 600 
school children under the direction of 
Supervisor Mark Evans, corresponding 
secretary of the Eisteddfod, occupied the 
morning. 

In the tests, solos and duets for girls 
and boys, the contestants were very nu- 
merous and their work proved exceed- 
ingly interesting. The first prize of $25 
in the choral competition was won by a 
chorus from Garfield, McKinley, Long- 
fellow and Emerson schools, led by Helen 
Bowers; a second prize of $10 by a 
chorus from the Franklin and Faurot 
schools, led by Margaret Gregg. Teach- 
ers having choruses competing were 
Misses Gregg, Jones, Bevan, Lewis, 
Roburg and Bowers. Mrs. Fred Calvert 
was the efficient accompanist in these 
trials. 

The afternoon program began with 
the singing of “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
led by Supervisor J. A. Breese of the 
Delphos School music staff. A mixed 
quartet competition, with six competing 
units, was won by Van Wert. The prize 
was $20, donated by H. P. Maus Piano 
Co. Piano solo, Grieg’s “Butterfly,” 
the next contest, introduced a dozen 
youngsters of whom three were from 
Lima: Dorothy Stolzenbach, eighteen, 
the youthful director of St. Paul’s Luthe- 
ran Choir; David Meily, fourteen, pian- 
ist and composer, and James Kelly. Miss 
Stolzenbach, the winner, was paid a 
special compliment by Adjudicator Clip- 
pinger. This prize was $10, donated by 
Johns Music Co. The next competition, 
solo for any voice under twenty years 
of age, singing Stenson’s “Prayer Per- 
fect,” introduced twenty-seven contest- 
ants. It was won by Thomas Williams, 
a young Welshman from Gomer. The 
prize of $10 was donated by Effie Hunt. 
The soprano and alto duet contest was 
won by Annie Roberts Davies of Gomer 
and Helen Bowers of Lima. The prize 
was donated by A. Zender Music Store. 

The competition for female choruses 
brought out but three competing bodies: 
Van Wert, Delphos and Lima, directed 





by Owen Roberts, J. A. Breese and Irene 
Harruff Klinger, respectively. This was 
won by Van Wert. The prize was $50. 
The prize for tenor solo went to Alfred 
Breese of Venedocia and was donated by 
the Fisk-Pursell Piano Company. The 
male quartet competition had eight con- 
testing bodies for a cash prize of $20. 
It was won by the Amphions of Dayton. 
Another interesting contest test was for 
church choir singing unaccompanied. 
The trophy was divided between Van 
Wert and Gomer. 

The evening program brought out a 
very large audience and introduced the 
chief choral event: a competition for 
mixed choruses of forty to sixty voices 
in “Babylon’s Wave” by Gounod. , A 
cash prize of $100 was offered by Porter 
& Son Company. A number of contests 
preceded this one, beginning with the 
singing of the native Welsh “Hen Wlad 
fy Nhadau,” led by James H. Jones of 
Van Wert. A contest for contraltos, 
singing Mendelssohn’s “But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own” for a prize offered 
by the Rowlands Company, was won by 
Helen Bowers, supervisor of music in 
the Garfield School, Lima. The adjudi- 
cator specially praised Miss Bowers for 
her voice. The $12 prize for tenor and 
bass duet was won by brothers, J. A. 
Breese of Delphos and Alfred Breese of 
Venedocia, and Bertha Falk Callahan of 
Lima received the $10 prize offered by 
the Wagner Loan Company for the so- 
prano solo contest. 

The next number was the main event: 
a competition by mixed chorus bodies of 
forty to sixty voices in Gounod’s “Baby- 
lon’s Wave.” Lima, Dayton, Van Wert 
and Delphos contested with choral bodies 
of comparatively even strength. The ad- 
judicators in awarding the prize to Lima 
paid all four a special compliment for 
balance and excellence of attack. The 
winning chorus included singers from 
the Women’s Music Club and the Elks’ 
Chorus. R. B. Mikesel was the conduc- 
tor. The female quartet prize was won 
by Van Wert, led by May Wassenberg, 
and the contest for baritone or bass, 
with eighteen competitors for a prize 


,donated bv Gibson Dildine, was won by 


Hayden Evans of Bellefontaine. The 
last number on the program shared 
popularity with the big mixed chorus 
feature. Five male choruses were pitted 
against each other. These were from 


Van Wert, J. H. Jones, conductor; 
Gomer, George Williams, conductor; 
Bellefontaine, Dr. Miles, conductor; 


Dayton, Harlan Haines, conductor, and 
Lima, Mark Evans, conductor. In 
awarding the prize of $50 to Lima Ad- 
judicator Clippinger paid the singers a 
fine compliment. 

This was the first Eisteddfod held in 
Lima since the war. Thirty years ago 
Lima was famous for her Eisteddfod 
competitions and for twenty years there- 
after maintained excellent choruses of 
mixed voices and women’s voices. En- 
couraged hy the great success of this 
contest, officials assert that a permanent 
organization will now be built up and 
that the local singers will enter the lists 
in all parts of the United States. Ira 
Wagner is president; J. A. Ernsberger, 
vice-president: Gibson Dildine, secre- 
tary; J. E. Porter. treasurer, and Mark 
Evans, corresponding secretary of the 
existing organization. The contest was 
arranged under the auspices of the Trin- 
ity M. E. Choir of Lima, of which Mr. 


Evans is leader. 
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ALBERT E. RUFF 


Voice Specialist 


“ih GERALDINE FARRAR CO. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


MILWAUKEE HEARS 
RUSSIANS IN OPERA 


Bourskaya’s “Carmen” Hailed 
—Stock Conducts Works of 
Elgar and MacDowell 


By C. O. Skinrood 





MILWAUKEE, Feb. 24.—The Russian 
Grand Opera Company was heard by 
audiences of daily increasing size, dur- 
ing its engagement of last week, under 
the local management of Marion An- 
drews. At the Saturday matinée, when 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” was 


given, the audience approached capacity. 
Outstanding features of the final per- 
formances were the convincing acting: of 
the Russian artists. The soloists were 
adequate for the most part, and the 
chorus was excellent. 

Ina Bourskaya was a vivid Carmen 
in the performance of that opera given 
on Feb. 18. Her voice had power and 
sweetness, and the rdle was _ taken 
throughout with ease and assurance. 

The Eighth Symphony of Beethoven 
was conducted recently by Frederick 
Stock in the last concert by the Chicago 
Symphony, under the management of 
Margaret Rice. The Elgar “Variations 
on an Original Theme,” with its sharply 
changing rhythms and brilliant orches- 
tration, and MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite 
were also warmly received. 

Lillian May Sindahl of Neenah, Wis., 
a singer adjudged winner in_ the 
National Federation of Musical Club 
contests in this State, was heard in a 
recent recital in Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. Miss Sindahl has 
a warm, clear voice, and showed much 
intelligence in interpretation. A 
Scandinavian “Echo Song” and an aria 
from Boito’s ““Mefistofele” were included 
in her program. Arthur Arneke played 
acceptable accompaniments. 





Flonzaleys to Play New Scalero Work 


The Flonzaley Quartet will have the 
assistance of Helen Stanley, soprano, in 
the third and last of its New York sub- 
scription series in Aeolian Hall on March 
6. The feature of the program will be 
a new work written for Mme. Stanley 
and the Flonzaleys by Rosario Scalero, 
- _— composer now resident in New 

ork. 





SALINA, KAN. 


Feb. 24.—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
appeared in concert here Feb. 15, in the 
last of the Fritschy Concert Series. The 
largest audience of the season greeted 
Mr. Spalding, whose reception showed 
warmest appreciation. He was recalled 
repeatedly following the Franck “Sonata 
in A Major.” Andre Benoist was his 
accompanist. MARIAN STECK. 





Students Give “Faust” at Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 24.—Pupils of 
the National School of Music gave a 
creditable performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust” at the Orpheum Theater on Jan. 
22, presenting the opera in English. 
Under the leadership of Arthur Foxall, 


principal of the school, and Nan M 
Lean, who arranged the dances given , 
pupils of the Barbes Ballet School, : 
players acquitted themselves to the « 
dent satisfaction of the audience. {| 
cast included Audrey Mildmay as M 
guerite, Elsie Swann as Siebel, Marj. 
Murphy as Martha, Thomas Crawf. 
as Faust, G. Don Gray as Valentine, R 
Underhill as Wagner and Thomas } 
Lean as Mephistopheles. The sch 
contemplates the production of “Il T 
vatore” in the near future. 


<o.2.< 





CANTON HEARS OPERETTA 





Choir Gives Dubois Cantata as Adjui «t 
to Sermons 


CANTON, OHIO, Feb. 24. — “Princ 
Bonnie,” an operetta, was given recen’ \ 
by the Knights of Columbus Players, «r- 
ganized a year ago, in three perform. 
ances before packed houses in the hi} 
school auditorium. The leading ro\cs 
were taken by Mary Fornes, Eva Pf: 
dler, Helen Spilker, Mrs. John Weriz, 
Earl Stock, Clem Young, Homer Arno!i, 
Bernard Whaley and Dan Whipping. 
The director was W. H. McGreevy and 
Dorothy Anthony was the piano accom- 
panist. 

The annual concert by the boys’ 
choir of the Episcopal Church, Ralph 
Clewell, leader, was given at McKinley 
High School auditorium, for the benefit 
of the music fund of the church, on Feb. 
12. “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, was sung. Ray Clew- 
ell, Tom Ward and Master Glenn King 
were the soloists. 

Dubois’ cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words,” is being sung in episodes corre- 
sponding to sermons on this subject 
each Sunday at the Trinity Reformed 
Church. 

Mr. Grilli, organist of the St. Peter's 
Catholic Church, has begun a series of 
organ recitals preceding the services on 
Sunday evenings during Lent. 

The Ladies’ Chorus is forming an aug- 
mented chorus for the presentation of 
“The Messiah” in May. 

The Arion Singing Society held a ball 
for its members recently. 

The Salvation Army Band, under 
Lieut. A Winkler, gave a fine program 
at its headquarters for the benefit of the 
building fund. 

Leonard T. Cool, who for many years 
has been the most active musical man- 
ager and promoter and who up until its 
permanent cancellation was the leading 
director of the People’s Musical Course 
has been appointed Canton’s next post- 
master by President Harding. Mr. Coo: 
had served as assistant to three postmas- 
ters during a period of twenty-four 
years. RALPH L. MYERS. 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, will appear 
in joint recital with Leo Ornstein, pian- 
ist, before the American Composers 
Guild in New York on March 7. She 
will be heard as soloist with the Brook- 
lyn Orchestral Society at the Academy 
of Music on March 19. 


Raymond Wilson, pianist and teacher 
at the Eastman School of Music in Roch- 
ester, gave a program at the State 
School in Batavia, N. Y., on Feb. 14, 
making a fine impression in numbers 
by Chopin, Liadoff, Fauré, Dohnany' 
and MacDowell. 











Vocal Art-Science Studio 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


125 E. 37th St., New York 
N. E. Cor. Lexington Ave. 
MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
ANITA MASON WOOLSON 

*Phone Murray Hill 991 








TORRIANI 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Elimimatien of Muscular Interference 


Studios: 801-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INVESTIGATE! 





Circle 1850 














SCHOEN-RENE 


MASTER CLASSES IN NEW YORK TILL MAY 15 
In Europe from June Ist till October Ist, 1923 


“The Harding,’’ 203-7 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 











Victor GOLIBART 


AMERICAN TENOR 
The L. D. Bogue Concert 


Management 
180 West 42nd 





treet, New York 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Rox? 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 








matured artists. I wish to congratulate 


REGULAR SEASON NOW OPEN 
Studio: 314 West 72d St... New York. 





CA RUS O'S onrier txnane! 
Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 
“Dear Mr. Corradetti: I have heard your pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejo and David 


Silva, and am pleased to state that their tone production and style are according to 
the best Italian ‘Bel Canto’ traditions. 


Very truly yours, 


Their breath control is that of almost 
you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 
ENRICO CARUSO.’’ 
Special Appointment by Telephone 
Columbus 6852—6941 




















=“ PONSELLE 


DISTINGUISHED MEZZO SOPRANO 


(RE-ENGAGED) BRONX MAY FESTIVAL, MAY 5 
New York Recital, Town Hall, Sunday Evening, March 18 


SEASON 1923-24 NOW BOOKING 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 

MAURICE FRANK, 391 East 149th Street, New York 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 


*’Phone Melrose 8202 
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Boston Symphony Plays Familiar 
Works in Week’s Programs at Home 





its Extra Series of Concerts Draws Increasingly Large Audi- 
ences—Germaine Schnitzer Appears as Soloist with Peo- 
ple’s Symphony—Cortot and Thibaud Give Joint Recital 
—Marion Leach and Howard Goding Heard in Program 


of Music for Two Pianos 





By HENRY LEVINE 


é 
YOSTON, Feb. 26.—Novelties, which 
J have been the rule at practically every 
coneert this season, were absent from 
the program for the sixteenth brace of 
concerts given by the Boston Symphony, 
on Friday afternoon, Feb. 23, and Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 24. Rossini’s Over- 
ture to “Semiramide,” seldom heard at 
symphony concerts though popularized 
by brass bands, had a spirited perform- 
ance. Mr. Monteux led his forces through 
an eloquent reading of Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, a performance which was 


keenly applauded. Ravel’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody tinged the concert with a compara- 
tively modern touch, a touch which has 
been predominant at previous concerts. 
Saint-Saéns’ Piano Concerto in C 
Minor, with Alfred Cortot as_ soloist, 
brought the concerts to a close. Each 
audience paid fitting tribute to the bril- 
liant virtuosity manifested in Mr. Cor- 
tot’s performance. 

The third of the extra series of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony was given 
on Monday evening, Feb. 19, before an 
audience which nearly filled Symphony 
Hall. The attendance at these concerts 
is proving fully as large as at the regu- 
lar concerts. The nature of these audi- 
ences forms an interesting study in the 
reactions of the average person to sym- 
phonic music. Mr. Monteux has been es- 
pecially fortunate in his estimate of the 
desires of his listeners. At this concert, 
he chose Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony, which was heard with commingled 
respect and mystery, but which was nev- 
ertheless responsively received. Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody, full of rhythmic 
and tonal fire, made immediate and un- 
failing impress. The assisting soloist, 
Magdeleine Brard, played the Grieg 
Pianoforte Concerto, and gave a per- 
formance distinguished for its clarity, 
neatness, and poetic insight. 


People’s Symphony Resumes Series 


After suspending its concert of Feb. 
11, when Mr. Mollenhauer was conduct- 
ing the Handel and Haydn forces, the 
People’s Symphony resumed its series at 
the St. James Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 18. For this concert, the six- 
teenth of the season, Mr. Mollenhauer 
arranged a pleasing program, contain- 
ing, for purely orchestral portion, the 
Overture to “King Lear” by Berlioz 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, 
which had an expressive and fervid per- 
formance by Mr. Mollenhauer and or- 
chestra. The assisting artist was Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, who played Liszt’s E 
Flat Concerto for pianoforte. Her per- 
formance was a brilliant one, marked 
with technical display and emotional 
dash. An enthusiastic audience recalled 
her many times. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, and Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, were heard in a joint 
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concert, the fifth in the Steinert series, 
at Symphony Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 18. Mr. Thibaud played a Fantasy 
by Hiie, and Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, and showed him- 
self the violinist of superlative refine- 
ments that he is. A tone of exquisite 
beauty and variety of color, an unerring 
instinct for singing melodic lines; a grace 
of bowing and phrasing, and a finesse of 
interpretation marked his performance. 
On the other hand, there was contrasting 
interpretation in the performance by Mr. 
Cortot, who played the Vivaldi Concerto 
di Camera and Chopin’s Andante Spia- 
nato and Polonaise. Brilliancy and broad 
strokes, rather than daintiness of detail, 
preoccupied the pianist. Both soloists 
joined in the playing of Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata and the Saint-Saéns 
Sonata. Each artist maintained his indi- 
vidual characteristics while adjusting 
them in a noteworthy ensemble. 


Concert of Two-Piano Music 


A recital of two-piano music was given 
by Marion Leach and Howard Goding at 
Jordan Hall, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
20. Their program consisted of interest- 
ing compositions for two pianos by Rach- 
maninoff, Saint - Saéns, Schumann - De- 
bussy, Tailleferre, Arensky, Grainger, 
Chopin, and Chabrier. The effects 
achieved by Miss Leach and Mr. Goding 
were noteworthy for their melodiousness 
and tonal charm. Both pianists achieved 
a success worthy of thetr combined tal- 
ents. 





Abraham Haitowitsch Gives Second 
Violin Recital 
Boston, Feb. 26.-—-Abraham Haito- 
witsch, violinist, gave his second annual 
Boston recital at Jordan Hall on Thurs- 


day afternoon, Feb. 22. His program 
contained a Sonata for piano and violin 
in G Minor by Tartini, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole and numbers by Valdez, 
Ries, Burleigh, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreis- 
ler, Sarasate and Paganini-Auer. Mr. 
Haitowitsch played with depth, richness, 
warmth and variety of tone. He dis- 
closed a brilliant and adequate tech- 
nique, an innate feeling for the music in 
hand, an interpretative ardor and com- 
mendable musicianship. The concert 
was attended by a good-sized audience 
which was appreciative of Mr. Haito- 
witsch’s performance. Henry Levine 
was the accompanist. Wa Gs Be 


Lovette Pupils Heard in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24.—Pupils of T. 
S. Lovette, pianist, and of his wife, Eva 
Whitford Lovette, mezzo-soprano, have 
appeared before many Washington audi- 
ences in the last month. A recital was 
given at the League of American Pen 
Women by Lorena Stockton Gawler, 
Jack Ward and Edythe Crowder of 
Shreveport, La., sopranos; Zelma Brown 
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of Temple, Tex., Gladys Hillyer of Pala- 
cios, Tex., and Mary Ruth Matthews of 
Plainview, Tex., pianists, and a chorus 
of Mrs. Lovette’s pupils. At a reception 
given at Calvary Baptist Church Miss 
Matthews was soloist, playing Liszt’s 
Rhapsody, No. 15, and the Lovette Cho- 
rus was heard in a group of numbers. 
At the Texas Club musicale and dance, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, a program was 
given by Zelma Brown and Gladys Hill- 
yer, pianists; the Lovette Chorus and 
Mrs. Lovette, who was heard in a group 
of songs. An interesting recital was 
also given at the Walter Reed Hospital 
for Convalescents by Mrs. Gawler, 
Edythe Crowder and Fannie Gluckstein, 
sopranos, and Zelma Brown and Gladys 
Hillyer, pianists. 
“Blossom Time” Singers Heard at New 
England Conservatory 

BosTon, Feb. 24.—At the second Fri- 
day afternoon dramatic recital of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
given in Recital Hall yesterday, Edith 
Thayer and Joseph Mendelssohn, prin- 
cipal artists of the “Blossom Time” com- 
pany now playing at the Boston Opera 
House, appeared in excerpts from the 
opera given in costume with action. Miss 
Thayer was formerly a student at the 
Conservatory. Four students of the 
Dramatic Department, Phyllis Keyes, 
Karl Trisovsky, Donald Keyes and Marie 
Kenrick, presented Sydney Grundy’s 
one-scene comedy, “Sympathetic Souls.” 


W. J.P. 





Mrs. Shaftoe Sings for Providence Club 

BosToN, Feb. 26.—Mrs. Marguerite 
Watson Shaftoe, pupil of Harriot Eu- 
dora Barrows, teacher of voice in this 
city and Providence, was enthusiastically 
received in a program of songs before 
the Providence Plantation Club recently. 


She was assisted by Helen Schanck, 
pianist; Helen Keenan, violinist, and 
Beatrice Warden, accompanist. Mrs. 


Shaftoe, well known as a choir soloist in 
Providence, gave great pleasure with 
operatic arias from “Don Giovanni” and 
“Tl Re Pastore” by Mozart and in two 
groups of songs. Two piano groups were 
played by Miss Schanck. Miss Keenan 
in a violin obbligato and Miss Warden 
as accompanist proved able assistants to 
Mrs. Shaftoe in her songs. W. J. P. 





New Dates for Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will close 
their season of two piano recitals with 
their engagement at the Springfield, 
Mass., Festival on May 5, after which 
Mr. and Mrs. Maier will sail for Europe 
to spend the summer. Mr. Pattison and 
his family will remain in America. En- 
gagements recently added to their list 
include recitals in Olean, N. Y., on March 
7; Chicago, April 8, and Poughkeepsie, 
April 28. Since the announcement that 
next season will be their last in America 
for several years, many requests have 
been received from various parts of the 
country for available dates. 





Stoughton’s New Cantata Sung 


BosTon, Feb. 26.—The first perform- 
ance in this city of R. S. Stoughton’s 


new cantata, “The Woman of Sychar,” 
published by the White Smith Co., was 
given on Sunday, Feb. 18, by the choir 
of South Church, under the leadership 
of William E. Zeuch, organist and choir- 
master. The work is to have a second 
hearing at South Church after Easter, 
as it has been requested by many mem- 
bers of the congregation. W. J.P. 

Frederic Dixon, pianist, who has been 
heard several times in New York since 
his promising début two seasons ago, 
will give his second recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 20. 
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HAIL TORONTO CHOIR 
IN ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Brahms’ “Requiem” and Other 
Works Led by Fricker— 
Stokowski Forces Play 


By William J. Bryans 

TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 24.—The annual 
festival of the Mendelssohn Choir, prob- 
ably Canada’s foremost singing organi- 
zation, this year included five concerts 
and was a notable success from every 
standpoint. The work of the chorus of 
235! members, under the excellent leader- 
ship of Dr. H. A. Fricker, was of a high 
order, and the performances of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the assisting 
artists were most effective. The attend- 
ance was large and the financial results 
encouraging. 

The first concert on Feb. 13 was de- 
voted mainly to a cappella numbers, 
which included  Palestrina’s motets, 
“Adoramus Te” and “Exultate Deo,” 
and Healy Willan’s “Apostrophe to the 
Heavenly Hosts,” especially written for 
the choir and warmly applauded. ‘Ihe 
soloist of the evening was Alfred Cortot, 
French pianist, who by his playing in 
solo numbers made a complete conquest 
of the audience. 

The chorus was assisted by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, on Feb. 15, in a pro- 
gram which included Bach’s Cantata, 
“Sleepers, Wake,” in which the solos 
were sung effectively by Marie Tiffany, 
soprano, and John Barclay, baritone, 
and Gustav Holst’s choral hymns from 
the “Rig Veda.” Greatest success was 
achieved in the finale to the last work, 
“Away, O Death.” The orchestra was 
heard to excellent advantage in Brahms’ 
First Symphony. 

Brahms’ “Requiem” enlisted chorus, 
orchestra and baritone and soprano solo- 
ists on Feb. 16. The work was given an 
excellent interpretation by all depart- 
ments. The chorus also repeated its 
effective performances of several works 
from Tuesday’s program. A part song, 
“The Bluebird,” by Sir Charles V. Stan- 
ford, was so well received that it had to 
be repeated. The most popular orches- 
tral number was Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance in G Minor. Mr. Stokowski was 
recalled five times. 

The entire program of the matinée on 
Feb. 17 was given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and was devoted to works of 
Wagner, superbly played. At the final 
concert in the evening two novelties, 
Saint-Saéns’ chorus, “To Aviators,” for 
men’s voices and orchestra, and an ex- 
cerpt from the second act of Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor” for chorus and orchestra. 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” was 
delightfully played by the orchestra. 
Mr. Stokowski, recalled, acknowledged 
the ovation by an encore number, “The 
Blue Danube” of Johann Strauss. 

The choir, with John Barclay as solo- 
ist, gave a fine performance of a group 
of settings of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
“Songs of the Fleet.” Among the audi- 
tors was the distinguished author of the 
poems, who was obliged to rise and share 
in the tribute. Among those present at 
the concert of Feb. 13 was Healy Willan, 
whose “Apostrophe to the Heavenly 
Hosts” was sung. Dr. Willan was also 
compelled to bow acknowledgment. 

The Murray-Kay Choral Club, under 
the leadership of Edward L. Crawford, 
gave its annual concert at Foresters’ 
Hall on Feb. 13 before a capacity audi- 
ence. The assisting artists were Adele 
Barrett, reader; Mrs. Alma B. Grandin, 
accompanist, and the St. James Square 
Quartet, all of whom were cordially re- 
ceived. A varied program was presented 
by the chorus. Solo parts were taken by 
Mrs. E. Bedgood and Miss Williamson. 
Fred Harris, baritone, and R. J. F, 
Staples, tenor, gave solos. 


= cow amee e 


Alice Nielsen, soprano, had a cordial 
reception at her recent recital in Man- 
chester, N. H. 
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HOUSTON HEARS OWN 
COMPOSERS’ WORKS 


Hempel and Elman Presented 
—Combined Choirs Sing 
at Convention 


By Ellen D. MacCorquodale 


HousTon, Tex., Feb. 24.—A program 
of works by local composers was given by 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church choir re- 
cently, under the leadership of Anna 
Clyde Plunkett. Represented on the pro- 
gram were Horton Corbett, H. T. Huff- 
master, Horace Clark, Katherine Allan 
Lively, W. R. Waghorne, Mrs. M. D. L. 
Martin and Edith Brown. Miss Brown, 
at the organ, gave smooth performances 
of the compositions, most of which were 
in manuscript. Mr..Clark and Mrs. 
Martin played piano accompaniments for 
their own works. The quartet of the 
choir, consisting of Mrs. De Witt Krahl, 
Mrs. F. M. Johnson, Dr. F. F. Meine and 


De Witt Krahl, was heard, as well as a 
trio composed of Mrs. Krahl, Mrs. James 





L. Storey and Mrs. Turner Williamson. 
George Doscher of Dallas was a visiting 
soloist. 

Frieda Hempel was the honor guest at 
a tea given by students of the Rice In- 
stitute, when she appeared here recently 
in concert. The event, given at Autry 
House, was attended by some 600 boys 
and girls. ; 

Mischa Elman was presented in a pri- 
vate musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland Sewali of this city, on Feb. 13. 
The artist played an interesting program 
before about 300 friends of the host and 
hostess, the event being given at the 
Country Club. Josef Bonime was the ac- 
companist. 

The Presbyterian laymen of the South 
closed their convention here on Feb. 15, 
when the First Presbyterian Church 
choir, of which Ellison Van Hoose is 
director, sang the “Hallelujah” Chorus 
from “The Messiah,” assisted by mem- 
bers of other choirs of the city. The 
organizations and leaders represented 
were Christ Episcopal Church, Horton 
Corbett, leader; Trinity Episcopal, Mrs. 
W. H. Hogue; St. Paul’s Methodist, Anna 
Clyde Plunkett; St. John’s Methodist, W. 
H. Hurd; Baptist Tabernacle, Lillian 
Hancock; Second Presbyterian, Frank 
Colby, and Central Presbyterian and 
South End Christian, under Coralie 
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Gregory. Louise Daniel played the ac- 
companiment. 

Sigmund Spaeth was heard in several 
lectures given in connection with the edu- 
cational program of Thomas Goggan & 
Brother’s music house and the Kearney 
Piano Co., from Feb. 13 to 16. Several 
thousand public school children heard an 
address arranged by Lulu M. Stevens, 
music supervisor, in cooperation with 
W. J. Kearney. The visitor also spoke 
at St. Agnes Academy and Prosso Pre- 
paratory School. He was a guest at 
luncheons of the Conopus and Rotary 
clubs and at a dinner of the Music Coun- 
cil of Houston, of which L. E. Norton 
is president. Events in his honor were 
given by Florence M. Sterling and Mrs. 
B. F. Bonner, and he gave a talk on the 
work of Brahms at a special meeting of 
the Girls’ Musical Club at the home of 
Mrs. E. A. Peden. 

Weekly organ recitals will be given 
during Lent at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, following the Wednesday night 
Lenten services, by Mrs. V. J. Gilling- 
ham, Mus. Doc., and fellow of the Royal 
Society of Organists, England. Mrs. Gil- 
lingham, a newcomer in Houston, is a 
graduate of Durham College. 





TEXARKANA HAILS OPERA 





Music Club Sponsors Hinshaw Perform- 
ance of “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX., Feb. 24.— 
William Wade Hinshaw’s production of 


Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” enabled a 
large audience here to enjoy the memora- 
ble old work on Jan. 29. The perform- 
ance was given under the auspices of the 
Wednesday Music Club, of which Mrs. 
Dan F. James is president. 

Other musical events of the week in- 
cluded a concert by Mrs. Corinne Wilson 
Green, soprano, at the Arkansas Presby- 
terian Church on Feb. 20. Mrs. Green is 
a Texarkana woman who has lived and 
studied in New York for several years. 
Mrs. Katherine McCartney Hibbets ac- 
companied the singer. 

Two new organizations have recently 
been formed here with the avowed pur- 
pose of fostering public appreciation of 
music and the work of professional musi- 
cians of the city. These are the Texar- 
kana Choral Club, composed of sixty 
women’s voices, and the Music Teachers’ 
Association. The former plans a music 
week in the early spring under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Ray M. Eberson, presi- 
dent. Other officers are Mrs. E. F. Frie- 
del, secretary; Mrs. Homer Vaughan, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Cozia Hynson Case, 
conductor. The Teachers’ Association 
plans to standardize the work of its 
members and to become affiliated even- 
tually with the Arkansas and Texas 
State associations. Mrs. Louise Stuart 
Holman is president. 

A new $25,000 organ is being installed 
in St. Edward’s Catholic Church, newly 
built, and a dedicatory concert will be 
given by Mrs. Cozia Hynson Case on 
April 14. Mrs. Ray Eberson and Mrs. 
Sol Feinberg are to appear as soloists 
on that occasion. RAY M. EBERSON. 





BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 24.—Alice Gentle was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by a large audience on 
Jan. 26 as the soloist presented by the 
newly organized Mendelssohn Club at 
its first concert. Ellison Van Hoose is 
conductor and the club numbers seventy 
members. Fifty compositions will figure 
in a music memory contest program 
being arranged by Mrs. A. B. Milam, 
music supervisor of the city schools. 

Mrs. ROBERT F. WEBER. 





WEATHERFORD, TEX.—Mrs. Tullis Cofer 
and Mrs. J. S. Rider sang at the Guest 
Day meeting of the history department 
of the Twentieth Century Club held at 
the home of Mrs. W. Y. MacKenzie on 
Feb. 10. Papers were read by Janie 
Massie and Mesdames H. C. Shropshire, 
J. M. Richards, Lee Walker and J. R. 
Fleming. Recitations by Madeline and 
Margaret Lee completed the program. 
Florence Edgar Cofer sang at the in- 
stallation banquet of the Lion’s Club at 
the Hotel Parker here recently. 








All the material in MuSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


DENISON GREETS HEMPEL | 





“Jenny Lind” Program Given in Tex; 
Town—Collegians Greet Mirovitch 


DENISON, TEXx., Feb. 24.—Frieda Hen 
pel was heard in a “Jenny Lind” conce: 
at the Rialto Theater here recently, u 
der the auspices of the Young Men 
Christian Association. One of tl} 
largest audiences that ever attended 
local concert included music-lovers fro 
neighboring towns in Texas and Ok): 
homa. After singing Lieurance’s ‘“B 
the Waters of Minnetonka” as an e) 
core, the singer was recalled twice an 
presented with three bouquets arrange 
in the quaint fashion of a century ag: 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis | 
Fritze, flautist, the assisting artist 
played solo groups. The concert wa 
given for the benefit of the Y. M. C. “4 
Building Fund and the theater was d 
nated for the concert by Mr. Ridout, th 
manager. While in Denison, Miss Hen 
pel was the guest of Mrs. W. C. Green. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, in a recen 
program at Kidd-Key College, gay 
numbers by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoft Liszt and himself. Th 
audience was a cordial one. 

K. GLADDEN CONGDON. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The regula 
weekly recital of the Whitman Conserva 
tory was held in MacDowell Hall on Jan 
30. The students participating were: 
Dorothy Cruder, Betty Weatherman. 
James lLasater, Winnifred Johnson, 
Charles Baker, Mable Darr, Effie Hicks 
Edith Oderrider, Muriel Morris, Haze! 
Brotherton, Bertha MacDougall, Jea: 
Bratton, Helen Carstenson and Mrs 
Carstenson. A varied program wa 
given consisting of piano, voice and 
violin solos, and a trio for violin, ’cell: 
and piano. Emily Shotwell and Wallac 
Allen, students of the conservatory gav: 
a program at the radio broadcasting sta 
tion of Mr. Moore on Jan. 29. 








HARRIET CASE, Soprano 


‘“‘4 voice flexible and agreeable in texture. Her 
performance of Jacques-Dalcroze was graceful and in- 
gratiating.”"—-Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
15, 1923. 
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as Caruso, Maurel, Calvé, Galli- 
Curci, Ruffo. Their written en- 
dorsements can be found in the 
free booklet on Natural Sing- 


ing obtained from the secre- | 
tary. 
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BURLINGTON FINDS 
SYMPHONY IMPROVED 


First Orchestral Concert of 
Season Heard—Dupré and 
Kreisler Appear 


BURLINGTON, VT., Feb. 24.—The Bur- 
ngton Symphony gave its first concert 
of the year recently at the Majestic The- 
ater, to a capacity audience. Joseph 
jechnyr, conductor, led his organization 
of seventy through a program that was 
heartily applauded. The program in- 
cuded Tchaikovsky’s Symphony “Pa- 
thétique,” Suppe’s Overture to “Pique 
Dame,” Massenet’s “Scénes Pittoresques” 
and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Procession of 
the Sardar.” In addition, the string or- 


chestra, led by H. A. Haylett, concert- 
master, played Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile. The orchestra has bettered its 
playing of last season and its first con- 
cert this year quickened interest in its 
future. The soloist of the afternoon was 
Irene Wilder, contralto, of this city. 
Mrs. Wilder’s appearance won her much 
applause. She sang Saint-Saéns’ “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” and a group of 
songs that included Kramer’s “Great 
Awakening,” Beach’s “A Prelude,” 
Dvorak’s “Goin’ Home” and for encores 
the “Habanera,” “To a Messenger,” by 
Roeder, and “When I Dream of Thee,” 
which was composed by her late hus- 
band. Alice Nash provided her ac- 
companiments. The orchestra this year 
is backed by 500 subscribers. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, drew 
a large audience to St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Chureh on a recent Sunday evening and 
elicited much applause by his playing. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared for the third 
time in recital at the University of Ver- 
mont gymnasium, on Jan. 17, under the 
management of Arthur W. Dow. He 
was greeted by a large audience that 
gave him a rousing welcome. Carl Lam- 
son accompanied him and was warmly 
commended. 

Geraldine Farrar sang to a large audi- 
ence on Feb. 8, when she made her sec- 
ond appearance at the university gym- 
nasium, having been heard here first in 





1917, both concerts being under the Dow 


management. Henry Weldon, _ basso- 
cantante, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, 
were the assisting artists. Claude 


Gotthelf acquitted himself well as ac- 
companist. 

Miss Marie Chaperon, soprano, made 
her first local appearance in a successful 
costume recital at the New Sherwood 
Hotel, recently. Miss Alice Nash pro- 
vided her accompaniments. 

A. W. Dow. 





FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Feb. 24.—The° Fort Collins Community 
Chorus gave its midwinter concert in the 
Methodist Church on Jan. 30, the affair 
proving to be the most successful of the 
year. With Mrs. Charles R. Evans, so- 
prano; C. T. Hughart, tenor, and Mrs. 
E. F. Resek, pianist, as soloists, ensemble 
numbers of variety were given, including 
a quartet sung by Messrs. Ault, King, 
Schureman and Larimer, and a sextet 
with Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Tilton, Mrs. Martin, 
Miss Bappert, Mrs. Gates and Mrs. 
Goodrich as the singers. Mrs. Fred H. 
Larimer played several compositions on 
the piano and Mrs. A. H. Dunn was at 
the organ. Frieda Hempel will be soloist 
at the closing concert of the season on 
March 6. The chorus will sing Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul” in April. 

E. A. H. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 

Feb. 24.—The Spokane Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leonardo Brill, played a nov- 
elty in a Suite, Op. 1, by Anthony Plas- 
tino, a native of this city, and a gradu- 
ate of the Royal Conservatory, Naples. 
Other numbers were Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture and Mozart’s Symphony in C. 
The Spokane Women’s Chorus, led by 
Pearl Hutton Schrader, sang Wagner’s 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” and “Spinning Song” 
in the same program. 

Mrs. V. H. Brown. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.—Mrs. E. P. Saw- 
telle gave the first of a series of musical 
teas at the home of Frank Carter on 
Feb. 9. Linella Ferguson, Myra Akard, 
Claralee Pickard, Laura Jean Gladish, 
Pauline Camp, Elloise Carter, Rowena 
Doss, Elizabeth Knox, Virginia May 
Milmo and Bonnie Elliott, pupils of Mrs. 
Sawtelle, played piano solos. Vocal solos 
were given by Bess Haney Luke, and a 
paper outlining the Dunning System was 
read by Mrs. Sawtelle. 





—_— 


PORTLAND SERIES OPENED 


Committee Sponsors Pianist’s Recital— 
Club Programs Given 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—A series of 
three piano recitals has been announced 
by the Music Education Committee. The 
first, a program of genuine musical 
worth, was given by Alexine Whisnant, 
pianist and composer of St. Louis, at the 
Multnomah Hotel, on Feb. 10. 

A program of classics was presented 
by Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, and Mrs. 
Winifred Skulason, contralto, with Mrs. 
Ray C. Steele at the piano, before the 
MacDowell Club, on Feb. 6. Songs by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz 
and Rubinstein were included. 

In the latest program of the Monday 
Musical Club, arranged by Mrs. Herman 
A. Heppner, the soloists were Mrs. Hen- 
rietta’ Heppner Jurgensen, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Harold L. Graham, baritone. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Graham and 
Mrs. Heppner. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Feb. 24.—Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
was presented by the Dallas Male Chorus 
in the Coliseum, on Feb. 12. The artist 
sang eighteen songs before her audience 
was satisfied. Coenraad V. Bos, a fine 
accompanist, also proved his ability in 
a group of solos. Louis Fritze, flautist, 
assisted in solos and obbligatos. The 
chorus sang “The Nun of Nidaros,” by 
Dudley Buck, with Miss Hempel as so- 
loist, the tonal quality of the ensemble 
being exceptionally good. Paul van Kat- 
wijk is the conductor of the chorus and 
Viola Beckvan Katwijk, accompanist. 

CorA E, BEHRENDsS. 


PORTLAND, ORF. 


Feb. 24.—Sergei Rachmaninoff was 
heard in recital at the Heilig Theater, 
on Feb. 7, in his first appearance in this 
city. A sold-out house awaited him, and 
applauded eagerly a program which in- 
cluded a series of improvisations by 
Medtner; Liszt’s Etude in D Flat, and 
the Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube.” 
Many encores were given. Steers and 
Coman managed the concert. 

JOCELYN FOULKEs. 














Muriel Tindal, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 15. 


MITCHELL SYMPHONY HEARD 





Local Artists Assist Organization—Plan 
Memory Contest 


MITCHELL, S. D., Feb. 24.—The Mit- 
chell Symphony, conducted by John 
Byers, was assisted by local soloists in 
its program at the Metropolitan Theater 
on Feb. 1. Hadley’s “Atonement of 
Pan” was an orchestral novelty, and 
other numbers well played by the or- 
ganization were the Allegro from 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance” and excerpts 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

Helen Rose, soprano, sang an aria 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; Sylvia 
Robinson, violinist, played Wieniawski’s 
“Scherzo-Tarantelle,” and a quartet con- 
sisting of Mrs. Whitney Morris, so- 
prano; Mrs. C. H. Entsminger, con- 
tralto; Henry Hedeen, tenor, and L. A. 
Williams, baritone, sang the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto.” Mrs. C. D. Rackliffe 
gave a reading. The Orchestra Associa- 
tion plans to give two subscription con- 
certs each season. Fourteen free pro- 
grams are given yearly by the orchestra 
under municipal support. 

The second music memory contest will 
be held in Mitchell this year, under the 
direction of Valentine Preston, music 
supervisor in the schools. Adults have 
been invited to participate in the compe- 





tition. Attractive prizes will be given. 
Mrs. S. H. SCALLIN. 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Feb. 24.—The Women’s Glee Club, 
conducted by Harriet Gardiner, sang 


Gounod’s “Gallia” effectively on Feb. 11 
at the First Presbyterian Church in a 
concert organized by the University 
School of Music. Vocal solos were sung 
by Gertrude Hassler, and Marian Fergu- 
son, violinist, also assisted. Mrs. De 
Loss Smith was the organist. A colonial 
tea was given by the music department 
of the Missoula Women’s Club recently 
at the studio of Josephine De Moss 
Pearce. Members of the club wearing 
colonial costumes assisted in the enter- 
tainment of the guests and an orchestra 
played old-time melodies. 
ELSA E. SWARTZ. 





Paul Bernard, violinist, will give his 
second New York program of the season 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 19. 
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terpreting song. 


Evening American. 


“Mr. Shawe sang with charm . . 
—A. C. Palm, Cincinnati Post. 
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LOYAL PE 


“Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, displayed a good voice, 
. . . he sang with earnest and appreciative interpreta- 
tions.”°—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Shawe’s voice is resonant and powerful.”—Mau- 
rice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


“A baritone voice of pleasing quality ... he sang with 
excellent enunciation, good style and appreciation.” — 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Sang with good English and phrasing and with a voice 
well used.”—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 


“Loyal Phillips Shawe has every right to his profession. 
. . « He demonstrated keen knowledge of the art of in- 
Mr. Shawe seems to deserve mention 
among the other ‘aristocrats’ of the music world, for he 
too has much of the refinement of phrasing and shad- 
ing that stamps the chosen.”-—Herman Devries, Chicago 


. dramatic intensity.’ 


Management: WENDELL H. LUCE, 492 Boylston 








ROSATI 








BARITONE 


. 





ship and good taste.” 


as a singer. 


Mr. Shawe Will Fill a Number of Engagements in lowa and Oklahoma During May, and Has a Few Open Dates During That Period Available 
St., Boston, Mass. Personal Address, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. | 


‘There was pleasure in his singing. 
smooth and resonant baritone. . 
lightfully.”-—Boston Transcript. 





“Clearness and tonal purity. 
tion found scope in an excellent list of songs .. . the 
singer’s use of mezzo voce was very effective. 
baritone of remarkable quality.”,—Providence Journal. 


‘A rich baritone of exceptional quality and range.”’— 
Marietta, Ohio, Register. 


“A thorough artist and his beautiful voice, under per- 
fect control, was thoroughly enjoyed.”—Danville, Ill. 
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HILLIPS SHAWE 


His voice is a 
. . Mr. Shawe sang de- 


“A good baritone voice ... a singer of sound musician- 
Boston Post. 


“Mr. Shawe has a good voice; many excellent qualities 
His intonation is pure; his breath contro! 
sure; his phrasing intelligent, and his diction signifi- 
cant.”’—Boston Herald. 


His talent for interpreta- 


A rich 
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Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


the only instructor of 


Appointment by mail only. 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


has opened a Singing School for voice placement, artistic réles, for solfeggio, piano and 
training of all the scores of the most famous operas. 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Enrico Rosati, Studio 21 West 58th St., New York City. 


Tel., Plaza 6680 
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OPERA WEEK FILLS 
EL PASO THEATERS 


San Carlo and Hinshaw 
Forces Heard—Paderewski 
and Elman Give Recitals 


By Homer G. Frankenberger 


EL Paso, TEx., Feb. 24.—Presentation 
of five operas and concert appearances 
by Paderewski and Elman, together with 
several programs of local organizations, 
made a full week for El Paso music 





lovers. In each instance a full house 
greeted the recitalists and _ operatic 
singers. 


The San Carlo Opera Company ful- 
filled a three-day engagement here. C. 
P. Crawford was the local manager. The 
company gave “Aida” with Marie Rap- 
pold as Aida; Leonardo Del Credo, who 
made his début with the company here, 
as Rhadames, and Stella De Mette as 
Amneris. “Madama _ Butterfly” gave 
Tamaki Miura an appearance. Rich- 
ard Bonelli was Sharpless on this occa- 
sion, others in the cast being Anita 
Klinova, and Ruggiero Baldrich. The 
matinée was “Martha” with Josephine 
Lucchese, Stella De Mette, Romeo Bos- 
cacci and Mario Valle. “Il Trovatore’”’ 
ended the list with a cast including Rap- 
pold, Bonelli, Del Credo and Anita 
Klinova. 

William Wade Hinshaw presented Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” under the local 
direction of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club. Before the performance 
the MacDowell Club gave a review of the 
opera at the Woman’s Club. Mrs. Julius 
Krakauer reviewed the story of the 
opera, the several parts being sung by 
Mesdames Rowland, Gilchrist, H. M. 
Long, J. W. Christie, R. L. "Holliday, 
Helen Cooper Williams, R. Henderson, 
R. Crissey and Tom Williams. 

Ignace Paderewski was greeted by a 
standing audience that filled Liberty 
Hall on Feb. 15. Throughout the pro- 
gram the pianist was left in no doubt 
of El] Paso’s appreciation. By arrange- 
ment with George Engles holders of sea- 
son tickets of the Philharmonic course 
were allowed to substitute this concert 
for the one sickness had compelled Hulda 
Lashanska to concel. 

Mischa Elman appeared on Feb. 7 as 
the second of the Philharmonic series, 
John C. McNary, president, and G. S. 
Johnson, manager. The recital was given 
at Liberty Hall. 

A series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
and concerts under the direction of EI- 
mer G. Hoeizle at the new Scottish Rite 
Hall was begun Feb. 11. Helen Cooper 
Williams, coloratura soprano, sang the 
waltz song from Gounod’s “Roméo et 
Juliette.” Margaret Vear played a group 
of Chopin numbers. Bryan Stephens, 
baritone, J. Ray, cornetist, Mrs. L. G. 
Polly, soprano, Virginia Bean, violinist, 
also appeared on the program. Mr. 
Hoelzle has organized a glee club from 
the El] Paso chapter of De Molay. 





RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Feb. 24.—One of the outstanding mu- 
sical events of the season occurred last 
week, when Benno Moiseiwitsch, Rus- 
sian pianist, gave a recital in the Loring 
Theater, the third number in the Artists 
Course sponsored by the Tuesday Musical 
Club. The program consisted of compo- 
sitions by Scarlatti, Couperin, a Chopin 
sonata, ‘Schumann’s “Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” and a modern group of numbers 
by Palmgren, Ravel, Debussy and Liszt. 
After many recalls, the Scriabine Noc- 
turne for Left Hand Alone was given. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch displayed brilliant 
technique and lovely tonal quality. Melba 
French Barr, soprano. of Los Angeles, 
gave a recital on Feb. 18, before the 
members of the Woman’s Club. 

C. H. MARSH. 





NORMAN, OKLA. 


Feb. 24.—Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
with Irene Williams in the leading réle 
and excellent supporting artists, was 
presented here under the management of 
William Wade Hinshaw recently. The 
audience was well pleased with the work 
and its performance. RutTH E. Moore. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 


Feb. 24.—Josef Konecny, violinist, 
gave a recital in the Wyatt Theater re- 
cently under the auspices of the Contem- 
porary Club. A large audience was gen- 
erous in applause. Those assisting were 
Esther Luella Lash, soprano, and Mar- 


garet Gary, pianist and accompanist. 
The recital was marked by sincere artis- 
try and each performer was recalled for 
extras. The Philomela Chorus of the 
University this week made its first ap- 
pearance of the season in the Annual 
Allied Arts Review of the University. 
Zelda Reeves and Marion Boulette, so- 


pranos; Norman Price, tenor; Pearl 
Toeppler, violinist, and Joyce Yoder, 
pianist, contributed to the program, 


which closed with two one-act plays. 
Catherine Edwards and Mayme Karpe 
were the accompanists. 

C. H. MARSH. 


SAN JOSE CONTEST ENDS 








Prizes Awarded to Winners in Memory 
Tests for Children 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 24.—Of the 300 
school children who participated in the 
finals of the music memory contest here, 
131 succeeded in making perfect scores, 
the average of the entire list of contes- 
tants being above ninety-eight per cent. 
More than a fourth of those taking part 
were less than one per cent below a per- 
fect score. 

The youngest participant to make a 
perfect score was Meyer Ziegler, ten 
years old, and he received a gold medal 
for his achievement. Others received 
medals, merchandise orders and concert 
tickets. Schools also won prizes, these 
ranging from a phonograph to a collec- 
tion of phonograph records. Jefferson 
School won the chief prize in this list, 
seventeen of its nineteen contestants 
making perfect scores. The children 
participating were the guests of W. J. 
Beatty, manager of the Liberty Amuse- 
ment Company, at a_ theater party. 
Prior to the final tests, Jan Schindler, 
organist at the American Theater, 
played the forty compositions chosen for 
the memory contest. Charles M. Dennis, 
president of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was chairman of the Music Week 
Committee, and F. F. Jeffers, music 
supervisor of the grammar schools, con- 
ducted the contest. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


UTAH CAPITAL 





VISITORS IN 





Calvé and Rachmaninoff in Recitals— 
Women Form Trio 


SALT LAKE Clty, Feb. 24.—Another 
week of particularly enjoyable musical 
events has just been concluded here. 
The appearance of Emma Calvé, in 
recital at the Tabernacle and the con- 
cert given by Sergei Rachmaninoff in 
the same auditorium provided the fea- 
tures. 

Mme. Calvé’s program was given un- 
der the auspices of the Musical Arts 
Society of which George D. Pyper is 
manager. The artist gave three groups 
of numbers ranging from the classic to 
the ultra-modern school. Ruth Hall 
accompanied, and a large audience 
manifested appreciation. 

Rachmaninoff chose to present com- 
positions of Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
mann and several of his own. His 
interpretations aroused great interest 
and he had to concede several extras. 

Mrs. A. A. Flo, local soprano, has 
organized a trio consisting of her- 
self. Oakey McCormick, soprano, and 
Ruth M. Regan, contralto. Several ap- 
pearances have been booked for this 
season. MARK M. FRESHMAN. 





FREDERICK, OKLA. 


Feb. 24.—K. W. Kilkka, director of the 
music department of the local high 
school, gave a program of his own com- 


positions, assisted by Mrs. Kilkka, so- 
prano, and Genevieve Hayward and 
Louise Rowe. violinist, in the Audi- 


torium on Feb. 13. Seventeen numbers 
made up the program, of which several 
were exceptionally interesting. 


AUSTIN, TEX. 


Feb. 24.—Paderewski appeared on 
Feb. 12 and drew probably the largest 
audience that ever assembled here for 
a recital. There was the rreatest enthu- 
siasm manifested throughout the pro- 
gram. The Amateur Choral Club spon- 
sored the event. Mischa Elman played 
on Feb. 10. He came under the auspices 
of the local theater manager. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


BEAUMONT. TEY.—Piano pupils of Miss 
E. Stuart Semple gave a recital recently 
with Lucy E. Jameson of the Woman’s 
Reading Club. 


Herma Menth. pianist. will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 17. 











LONG BEACH HEARS NEW 
COMPOSITIONS BY CADMAN 





“Minstrel of Kashmira” and “Desert’s 
Dusty Face” Played—Zimbalist 
Presented in Recital 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 24.—Playing 
“The Minstrel of Kashmira” and “The 
Desert’s Dusty Face,” two of his new 
compositions, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, pianist and composer, and Princess 
Tsianina, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital 
of unusual interest at the High School 
auditorium on Feb. 14, before a large 
and interested audience. The program 
was opened by the Polytechnic High 
School Girls’ Glee Club of thirty-four 
voices singing “The Wish” and “The 
Moon Drops Low,” with Mr. Cadman at 
the piano, Ethel Ardis conducting. 
Princess Tsianina sang a number of Mr. 
Cadman’s compositions most appeal- 
ingly. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared 
at the Municipal Auditorium on Feb. 13 
in a concert featuring the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in D Minor, Tor Aulin’s “Ber- 
ceuse” and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Air.” 
Harry Kaufman proved an excellent ac- 
companist. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary on Feb. 
9 with a dinner at Hotel Virginia. The 
president, Mrs. H. H. Heylmun, acted as 
toastmistress. The speakers were Lucy 
E. Wolcott, Maude Homer and Ethe! 
Willard Putnam, former presidents of the 
organization, and Mrs. W. F. Bracken 
of the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Arts, Chicago. Minnie O’Neil, 
pianist, played Rubinstein’s “Staccato 
Etude” brilliantly. Mrs. Bracken, con- 
tralto, sang an aria from “Xerxes” and 
numbers by Easthope Martin, May 
Brahe and Gantvoort. Mrs. Clara Scott 
was accompanist. 

The vested choir of St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church, William Conrad Mills, 
leader, gave a concert at the Municipal 
Auditorium for Community Service on 
Feb. 5, at which the soloists were Ruth 
Burdick Williams, Mrs. S. H. Webber, 
Katharine Pitcairn, Ralph Reilly and 
Douglas Normington. The accompanist 
was Jeanette Nickey. Carlton Wood, 
violinist, assisted on the program. 

Norma Hewlett, soprano, has_ been 
fulfilling many theatrical engagements 
recently, singing in Grauman’s in Los 
Angeles and, the Liberty, Palace and 
Mission here. At present, with Dudley 
Chambers, tenor, she is singing at the 
Mission in the prologue to “The Chris- 





tian.’ ALICE M. GRIGGs. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
Feb. 24.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Harmonic Club _ the 


“American Composer” was the subject 
discussed. The program consisted of a 
group of Cadman songs, sung by a wom 
en’s quartet, a MacDowell number, a 
group by Lieurance anda cycle of songs 
by one of the club members, Mabelle 
Hill Jerome. An $8,000 Estey organ 
recently has been installed in the Firsv 
Presbyterian Church. Special musical 
services are planned for the dedication 
by J. H. Skinner, organist. 
C. H. MARSH. 


VERMILLION, S. D. 

Feb. 24.—Emily Way, pianist, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
South Dakota, gained emphatic applause 
in a recent recital at the University. 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in E Flat, Beetho- 
ven’s Andante in F, Chopin’s C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo, the Ganz arrangement 
of Schubert’s Ballet Music for “Rosa- 
monde,” numbers by Debussy, Paderew- 
ski and Godowsky and the first move- 
ment of Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor 
made up a program which was artistical- 
ly interpreted. The orchestral accompani- 
ment of the concerto was effectively 
played on a second piano by Ella Lok- 














MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 98d St., New York, 
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GORDON THAYER | 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Technical Re-Education a Specialty 
Address: 876 Park Ave., 
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CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
and Instrumental 
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MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Concert Oratorio Song Recital 
“An Artist of unusual merit.’’ | 
MANAGEMENT OF HAZEL BACHSCHMID, 935 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. J 
KATHRYN PLATT GUNN ‘sin: 
VIOLINIST 
Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn Phone Lafayette 5472-W 
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‘Mac Nevin 





O4rpa4tzoo 


“Her voice is one of unusual beauty ané 
volume. She sang with much warmth.” 
New York Herald. 


“As an aoterpester she displayed intoll:: 
Her voice is beauti 


gence and authority. 
and her diction fine.” 


New 


York Tribune. 
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-\N DIEGO CROWDS HAIL 
LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 








regular Visits of Organization Prove 
Popular—Children’s Concerts 
Well Attended 


San Disco, CAL., Feb. 24.—Two con- 
ts given here on Feb. 12 by the Los 
ngeles Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the baton of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
‘ought out capacity audiences. In the 
fternoon the playing of the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky and the 
Overture to “Oberon” gained the earnest 
attention and enthusiastic applause of 
the crowd of children that filled the 
Spreckels Theater where the program 


was presented. The concert was the 
second in the Children’s Series being 
given by the Los Angeles forces. 
At the evening performance, the 
fourth in the local series, the D Minor 
Symphony of Franck headed a program 
that included numbers by Suk, Godard, 
Massenet and  Alfven. Henri de 
Busscher, oboist, and Ilya Bronson, 
‘cellist, were the soloists and both com- 
plied with the insistent demand of the 
audience for repetition of their numbers. 
James Shearer, organist, and Mrs. 
Annie Shearer, soprano, gave an excel- 
lent program at the First Presbyterian 
Chureh recently. On Feb. 7 Royal A. 
3rown, organist of St. Joseph’s Church, 
assisted by Christine Campbell, soprano, 
gave a recital at the First Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Maurice D. Hesse, or- 
ganist of that church. plans a series of 
such programs on Wednesday after- 
noons. W. F. REYER. 


MEMORY TEST STIRS PUEBLO 








Colorado City Awakens to Interest in 
Music as Civic Force 


PUEBLO, CoLo., Feb. 24.—That Pueblo 
is rapidly developing an extensive inter- 
est in music as a civic force was amply 


evidenced last week in the response to 
the opening of the third annual music 
memory contest. The entire city has 
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entered into the spirit of the contest— 
schools, theaters, churches, clubs and 
business houses lent their support, while 
music shops threw open their doors to 
the children daily for instructive reci- 
tals. Special prizes, with a silver loving 
cup as first award, have been donated 
by the merchants of the city. Mae 
Custer and Dolly Trone, music super- 
visors in the public schools, are in 
charge. 

Music teachers of the city have formed 
the Pueblo Music Teachers’ Club for the 


purpose of promoting the ari in the 
community. Mrs. J. R. Kunkel is presi- 
dent; William Hauser, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Jean Rettberg, secretary- 
treasurer. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” is to be 
given in the Municipal Auditorium this 
spring under the auspices of the Al Kaly 
Shrine. Other events on the calendar 
include the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club presentation of Frieda 
Hempel in March. EDA ATKINS. 





DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 24.—With its large chorus of 
women’s voices augmented by sixteen 
men’s voices, the Tuesday Musical Club 
gave Gounod’s “Faust” at the Broadway 
Theater here on Feb. 13. The club’s 
orchestra was aided by a dozen profes- 
sional players. Under the baton of R. 
Jefferson Hall, the performance took 
place before a large audience. Victor 
Neuhaus was stage director and the cast 
was as follows: Faust, Erle E. Faber; 
Mephistopheles, Clarence Moore; Valen- 
tine, Ronald Clifton; Wagner, Ben Ed- 
wards; Siebel, Blanche Branch; Mar- 
guerite, Ida Mae Cameron, and Martha, 
Mrs. F. E. Wilbur. J.C. WILCOX. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Feb. 24.—John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, was presented in the third recital 
of the Musical Art Club Series on Feb. 6. 
Despite the fact that he was indisposed, 
the artist pleased his auditors with his 
singing of the “Pagliacci” Prologue, 
Moussorgsky’s “Priére du Soir” and 
numbers by d’Hardelot, Leoni, Tours 
and other composers. Sara McCandless 
of Savannah, soprano, was heard in the 
recital of the Arion Club on Feb. 12, 
singing an aria from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” Arditi’s “I] Bacio” and songs 
by H. Lane Wilson, Huerter and Robert 
H. Terry in a manner which evoked ap- 
plause. V. G. TUPPER. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Feb. 24.—Fritz Kreisler, the renowned 
violinist, gave pleasure to a large audi- 
ence here on Feb. 6, at a concert in the 
Wyatt Auditorium. His hearers de- 
manded and received numerous extras 
following each group of numbers. 

H. L. SMITH. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Feb. 24.—Marguerita Sylva, mezw- 
soprano, appeared in concert on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5 at the City Auditorium. 
Despite stormy weather, she was greeted 
by a large audience which evinced its 
appreciation of her singing by repeated 
éncores. G. WATSON JAMES. 


Chamlee Aids Brooklyn Charity 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang at the 
testimonial dinner given to Max Apble- 
man by the Brooklyn Jewish Federation 
of Charities on Feb. 20. Mr. Chamlee 
and Mr. Ableman are old friends. Other 
artists on the program were Ruth Miller 


(Mrs. Mario Chamlee), Cecil Arden, 
Dorothy Pilzer, Rafaelo Diaz, Renato 
Zanelli and Maximilian Pilzer. Giacomo 


del’ Orefice was at the piano, and an 


attractive program was arranged by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek of the Metro- 
politan. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Morning Musi- 
cale Club gave a program of Gounod 
and Puccini works at its latest meeting, 
at the home of Mrs. Swick. Mrs. Pear] 
Hutton Shrader presented Mrs. A. H. 
Walker, mezzo-soprano. and Dale Humb- 
ert, baritone, her pupils, in a recital at 
the Central Christian Church. Kathryn 
Shoemaker was at the piano. 
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TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


HELENA, MONT. 


Feb. 24.—Artur Schnabel, Viennese 
pianist, was heard in the fourth number 
of the artists’ course, under the direc- 
tion of the Scottish Rite Masons. De- 
spite a blizzard and zero weather condi- 
tions, a crowd was in attendance and 
showed its appreciation by persistent re- 
calls of the artist. The program given 
included works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Chopin. 

S. ELBERT CHADWICK. 





Hinshaw Company Lost in Desert 


The members of William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s “Cosi Fan Tutte’ Company, now 
appearing in the Southwest, suffered a 
hazardous experience last week in the 


Salt River Desert in Arizona, according 
to telegrams received in New York. 
The party, which consists of Irene Wil- 
liams, Philine Falco, Lillian Palmer, 
Judson House, Leo de Hierapolis, Pierre 
Remington and Stuart Ross, lost their 
way while undertaking to cross the 
desert and spent the night of Feb. 20 
and the following morning avoiding the 
quicksands in which the desert abounds. 
They were rescued by a _ party of 
reservation Indians, and although badly 
shaken up, were able to proceed with 
their scheduled engagements. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Feb. 24.—A large and appreciative 
audience was present on Feb. 6 at the 
Elks’ Auditorium when, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Harry N. Eddins, Ruth 
St. Denis. Ted Shawn and the Deni- 
shawn Dancers gave a varied program. 
Miss St. Denis’ interpretation of Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum” aroused enthusiasm as 
did the Spanish Dance, given by her and 
Mr. Shawn. The ensemble numbers in- 
cluded a Beethoven Sonata, various Cho- 
pin pieces and waltzes by Levitski and 
Moszkowski. TOM GARNER. 


May Peterson Sings in Eugene, Ore. 


EUGENE, ORE., Feb. 26.—May Peter- 
son, soprano, gave much pleasure to a 
large audience in her recent recital at the 
Heilig Theater. With Charles Touchette 
at the piano, she sang songs in Italian, 
French, German and English, the last 
group in English and the many encores 
being particularly effective. 


DENVER HEARS TWO 
OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Houseley Works Presented at 
Benefit—Rachmaninoff and 


d’Alvarez in Recitals 
By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, COLo., Feb. 24.—Two operatic 
novelties, the work of Henry Houseley 
and the late Mrs. Houseley, had their 
first public performance at the Broad- 
way Theater on Feb. 16, and made a 
most favorable impression on the large 
audience. This performance was a 
benefit for the local branch of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association. 

“Narcissus and Echo,” and “Pygma- 
lion and Galatea” are each in one act, 
both employ a spoken prologue and in 
each there are only two singing actors 
visible to the audience, a chorus “off- 
stage” being employed in the first named. 
Mrs. Houseley wrote the librettos for 
both works, and the books reveal poetie 
concept and graceful expression. 

“Pygmalion” is happily conceived in 
both the lyric and concerted scoring. 


Melodies of considerable charm and 
effective orchestration are enhanced by 
well-sustained dramatic elements. Vivi- 
enne Perric-Stephens, soprano, whose 
many appearances here have earned her 
popularity, was vocally eloquent and 
charming in appearance as Galatea. 
Edward Wolters, baritone, possessor of 
a voice of richness and power, sang the 
rather exacting réle of the unhappy 
sculptor in a manner that should have 
gratified the composer, who conducted the 
performance, employing an orchestra of 
twenty-five players. 

Artistic stage effects and the dancing 
of a group of nymphs proved enjoyable 
in the presentation of “Narcissus.” The 
score offers some graceful melodies for 
the solo voices and the orchestration is 
well handled. Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, 
as Narcissus, made the most of the part, 
the scoring of which is perhaps too low 
for effective delivery. Ruth Mary Wil- 
liams, soprano, as Echo, sang brilliantly. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a recital 
under the local management of Robert 
Slack on Feb. 15, impressing himself on a 
capacity audience as a personality of in- 
terest, and an artist of magnetic power. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez, contralto, was 
heard in a program of English, French, 
Italian and Snanish songs on Feb. 20 in 
the seventh of the Oberfelder Subscrip- 
tion Series. She was assisted by San- 
ford Schlussel who contributed a_ solo 
group to the program as well as playing 
accompaniments. 
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Jerusalem School Doing Good Work 
for Music, Says Governor Storrs 
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[Continued from page 3] 





him, General Storrs, who is an excellent 
pianist, has unfailingly kept up his ac- 
tive interest in music. 

He admits a great love for the classics, 
and above all tor the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. “Beethoven and 
Brahms? Yes, they’re great, too; but 
Bach I still prefer. Then I’m a keen 
Wagnerian, and I know something of 
the works of Richard Strauss, Borodine, 
Stravinsky, and of the modern French 
writers—‘The Six,’ for example. Sch6én- 
berg? I haven’t heard much of him. 
Within an hour of my landing in New 
York, I was in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, listening to ‘Walkiire.’ Another 
evening I heard ‘Tannhauser’ there, and 
I was deeply impressed by the beauty 
of that performance.” 

Time was up. The Governor had to 
rush off by automobile. On his way out 
to the street, he made an offer to Ameri- 
can composers to produce their music in 
Jerusalem. 

“Tell American composers to send 
their music to me, and I will have it 
performed!” 

He was told that he would get plenty 
of opportunities to fulfil that promise. 

“That’s fine! But it must be good 
music. We don’t want jazz, and that 
kind of thing. Tell them to send their 
best scores, especially contrapuntal 
music. And don’t forget that grand 
piano for the society!” 

The whirlwind suddenly veered off in 
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a fresh direction. Governor Storrs 
cheerily waved farewell from the center 
of the tumult as he raced away in the 
automobile to keep another appointment. 

The school founded by Governor 
Storrs is one of the three musical train- 
ing institutions in Palestine. Of the 
remaining two, one is in Jaffa and the 
other in Haifa. The Jerusalem school is 
directed by Anton Tchaikoff, a talented 
London violinist, who visited Australia 
a few years ago, and the piano classes 


are under the charge of Robert Seal. 
The oldest of the three schools, that at 
Jaffa, was founded by the-Zionists about 
twenty-five years ago. It is conducted 
by Samuel Hoppenko, an able musician, 
who was a violin pupil of Marteau; and 
he has organized classes for singing, 
piano, and violin, and has also estab- 
lished an orchestra. The Haifa school 
was founded by Miss Weitzmann, sister 
of Dr. Chaim Weitzmann, president of 
the Zionist organization. All three 
schools are managed by the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Zionist Com- 
mission. The orchestra of the Jaffa 
school showed its qualities in many ex- 
cellent symphonic concerts given in the 
camps for the British troops. 





Governor Storrs Assisted Research 
Among Musical Treasures of Orient 
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By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


HE coming to New York of the popu- 
lar British Governor of Jerusalem, 
General Storrs, founder of its musical 
school and art center, recalls charming 
reminiscences to my mind. 
After leaving Russia in 1918, and 


while traveling in Turkey, Syria, Pales- 
tine and Egypt, on my way to Paris and 
London, I happened to meet General 
Storrs, whose kindness and broad cul- 
tural interests made me truly under- 
stand and appreciate the fine qualities 
of the British gentleman and of the Brit- 
ish administrative genius. 

During my short sojourn in Jerusalem 
in March, 1919, I was several times in- 
vited to parties given at the Governor’s 
palace by General Storrs, who at that 
time, just after the conquest of Palestine 
by the British and Australian troops and 
the Hebrew battalions composed of Zion- 
ists and Hebrew volunteers, was Mili- 
tary Governor of Jerusalem and for a 
certain time also chief administrator of 
Palestine before the appointment of Sir 
Herbert Samuel as Palestine’s High 
Commissioner. 

The Governor’s sister and sometimes 
Mrs. Storrs, his mother, were the host- 
esses of those parties. I can forget 
neither the great cordiality shown by 
General Storrs and his family nor 
that wonderful time, those beautiful 
Palestine nights and the silently bow- 
ing Egyptian servants silently moving 
around. 

Traveling at that time was extremely 
difficult, almost no ships to European 
coasts being available and railroad trav- 
eling in Syria and Palestine being for- 
bidden to non-military people. General 
Storrs took pains to supply me with 
letters to the then British Home Secre- 
tary in Egypt, Mr. George Maurice, and 
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of invaluable assistance. 
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to various commanding officers and gov- 
ernors in Syria and Palestine. One ot 
them was ready in case of emergency to 
give me passage to Suez in a British 
destroyer, in order to enable me to catch 
a boat going to Marseilles. I understood 
afterward, living in England, how very 
characteristic of a Britisher is this 
readiness to help others. 

Knowing that I was leaving for Paris 
and London on some musical scientific 
mission, and that I was also to appear 
as composer, General Storrs introduced 
me to some of his powerful friends, 
among them Princess Edmond de Polig- 
nac, at whose beautiful house in Avenue 
Henry Martin I met many interesting 
people, leaders of aristocratic and artis- 
tic Parisian circles. 

But even this great personal kindness 
of General Storrs could not make me 
forget his broad interest, highly cultural 
and highly typical of his race, which the 
Governor took in my musical scientific 
research work in the traditional and re- 
ligious music of the Orient. He has 
shown that breadth of cultural vision 
which fills you with reverence and grati- 
tude toward the British race when you 
sit at the British Museum in London and 
contemplate the gorgeous remnants of 
the Mausoleum of Hallicarnassus or 
other Hellenic treasures, preserved only 
by British love of culture. General 
Storrs drew my attention to the marvel- 
ous religious songs of the Jemmenite 
Hebrews, whose Zionist feelings made 
them abandon their ages-old settlements 
in the depths of Arabia and emigrate to 
Palestine and settle there in the Hebrew 
colonies as agricultural workers. I used 
some of those beautiful Jemmenite songs 
for the dances of the black warriors of 
Jacob in my Biblical ballet, “Lament of 
Rachel,” the first version of which I com- 
pleted afterward in London, and the final 
revision and orchestration of which were 
done recently in Haute Savoie, on the 
beautiful shores of the Lake of Annecy. 

The Governor took also a rare interest 
in my collection of religious chants and 
examples of Eastern cantillation of the 
Bible, gathered during my Oriental 
trips. He liked particularly the “Song 
of Songs” of the Georgian Hebrews of 
Transcaucasia, one of the rarest pearls 
among the world’s melodies. This I 
found during my special mission to 
Georgia on behalf of Baron Horace de 
Guinsboure’s ethnographical expedition. 
General Storrs tried even to interest his 
friends in this beautiful, newly discov- 
ered type of really Biblical music. He 
wrote about these Georgian Hebrew 


songs to Princess de Polignac, Lady 
Cunnard and others. 
Furthermore, the Governor insisted 


upon my lecturing on Hebrew sacred 
music at Evelyn de Rothschild’s schoo! 
in Jerusalem before a most interesting 
gathering, including the Governor’s 
family, the Chief Military Justice, Colo- 
nel Bentwich, and Mrs. Bentwich, who 
is a niece of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
commanding officers and diplomatic staff 
under the British Commander-in-Chief, 
the French High Commissioner, Zionist 
leaders and other prominent members of 
the American and British colonies. 

The amusing part of it is that I 
wanted to lecture in French, knowing at 
that time only a few English words, but 
upon General Storrs’ request a transla- 
tion of my lecture was made, and I read 


it after long and painful exercises 
pronunciation. The audience, wy 
kindly looking as if my English 

understood, was frankly enthusia 
about the musical illustrations of 
Biblical ‘melodies. : 

To a man who has tried for sev 
years to discover the buried wealt} 
Biblical songs hidden in the Orient, 
who is persuaded that the spirit of }, 
Bible still lives in the mind and sou’ 9; 
the remotest heroic branches of the | 
brew people, in Georgia, Bocchara 
Jemmen, among those who speak 
vigorous, sonorous and beautiful 


Hebrew tongue, nothing could have ‘i 


more gratifying and inspiring than 


spell of those great songs over a gat “ 
ing of refined and cultured represe: ta- 


tives of cultured races of the West 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Feb. 24.—A program of music ¢om- 
posed between 100 and 300 years gy 
was given by the local branch of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
at a Colonial Reception here recently, 
Those assisting were Gertrude Hine, 
pianist, and Marcus Fleitzer, violinist. 
The third of the series of the Shuttle 
Meadow Twilight Musicales was held at 
the clubhouse on Feb. 11. Those taking 
part included Gertrude Tingly, con. 
tralto, of Boston; Mme. Jessie Hatch 
Symonds, violinist, also of Boston, and 
Millicent Chapman, pianist, of London. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


Feb. 24.—Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, appeared in the 
Hoyt Sherman Auditorium on Feb. ° in 
a most interesting recital. George Fred- 
erick Ogden was the local manager. 

HOLMES COWPER. 
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Pianists Head List in New York's Recital Week 
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-\IANISTS were slightly in advance of singers in the matter of numbers 
[ in New York’s list of recitals last week, numbering eight to four. 
“hree violinists were heard and one organist, and another pianist in joint 


ecital with a ’cellist. 


A concert of works by American composers was 


iven in the Wanamaker auditorium, and Charles Courboin, organist, was 


eard in the same place. 


The Friends of Music presented one of their most 


ateresting concerts, and the Musical Art Society was heard. 


The pianists included Alfredo Casella, 
juy Maier, Ethel Leginska, Arthur Shat- 
‘ack, Frances Nash, Anton Bilotti, Al- 
‘red Cortot and Guiomar Novaes. The 
ingers. were Mary Browne, Louis 
(raveure, Gladice Morrison and Vladi- 
nir Rosing. The violinists were Fritz 
i reisler, Mme. Teschner Tas and Mischa 
Elman, and the ’cellist, Joseph Hollman. 





New York Trio, Feb. 19 


For its last Aeolian Hall subscription 
concert for this season on Feb. 19 the 
New York Trio—Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cellist—chose but two 
works, Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 
97, and Schumann’s Trio in D Minor, Op. 
63. The Beethoven Trio is one of the 
most alluring of the composer’s works in 
this form, one in which beauty of 
thematic material and master craftsman- 
ship are kept on a consistently high level 
throughout. The performance it received 
was characterized by a good adjustment 
of tonal balance, but it was kept within 
a rather narrow range of dynamics, the 
mood of breezy gaiety that predominates 
in most of the movements was scarcely 
realized, and there were rhythmic irregu- 
larities such as one does not expect from 
this organization. The Schumann fared 
better, however, being played with more 
incisive attack and more zest and tonal 
color. It was an admirable performance, 
on the whole, and the three players were 
called out repeatedly at the end to 
acknowledge the applause. H. J. 


Hollman-Biloitti, Feb. 20 


The veteran ’cellist, Joseph Hollman, 
and Anton Bilotti, pianist, were given 
a cordial welcome by a good-sized audi- 
ence in the Town Hall on Tuesday night 
of last week. In their program of 
sonatas for ’cello and piano, including 
works by Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, 
both in D., the piece of the occasion 
was Saint-Saéns’ Sonata No. 2, Op. 123. 
A printed note announcing the first 
American hearing of the Saint-Saéns 
composition, stated that it was first 
played from manuscript by the composer 
and Mr. Hollman in Paris and-then on 
tour in France during a series of war- 
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time benefit concerts. The work dates 
from 1905, and is characteristic of the 
composer. As in Mendelssohn’s delight- 
ful pages, refinement of statement pre- 
vailed throughout, coupled with Saint- 
Saéns’ Gallic suavity. Between two 
brisk movements were a discursive set 
of variations and the legato measures of 
the “Romanza,” most congenial of all to 
the ’cellist. 

Description of Mr. Hollman’s playing 
is uncalled for at this date. It retains 
many an attribute to testify to that level 
of musicianship with which his name is 
associated. The youthful Mr. Bilotti 
kept the piano to its right place in the 
ensemble. The feeling, the fluency and 
the restraint of his performance per- 
mitted enjoyment of the music without 
thought of its mechanics. R. F. R. 


Ethel Leginska, Feb. 20 


Ethel Leginska commenced her recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday of last 
week with a set of Eight Variations on 
the Theme “Tandeln und Scherzen” by 
Beethoven, played with fine clarity and 
feeling. The Prelude and Fugue in C 
Sharp by Bach followed, and the pianist, 
submerging the mere mechanics of it, 
made it something of interest and charm. 
After a Nocturne and a Scherzo by 
Chopin, Miss Leginska opened her 
second group with four of her own 
compositions: “Dance of the Little 
Clowns”; “Cradle Song”; Scherzo, after 
Tagore, and “At Night.” Of these the 
“Dance of the Little Clowns,” because 
of its grotesque idea and fantastic 
rhythms, was probably the most inter- 
esting. At first hearing there seems to 
be rather more of harmonic extrava- 
gance than real musical substance in 
Miss Leginska’s creations. She plays 
modern works with a deft touch, and 
Lord Berners’ “A Little Funeral March” 
(For a Rich Aunt) and Goossens’ “The 
Hurdy-Gurdy Man” called forth repeated 
demands for repetition. Her technical 
equipment was brilliantly adequate 
throughout and to this she added a real 
warmth of understanding that made her 
recital one of unusual excellence. 

S. D. 


Guy Maier, Feb. 20 


At his recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week, Guy 
Maier displayed much of the enthusiasm, 
energy and technical fluency that help 
to make the excellent ensemble piano 
playing, which he and Lee Pattison have 
developed, so justly admired. His tone 
was of good quality for the most part, 
but his playing was marred by a too 
obvious seeking for effects of merely 
superficial significance, and by regret- 
able indulgences in vagaries of rhythm 
and other questionable experiments. 
These things were most disturbing in the 
Chopin group. In the closing group he 
so happily caught the spirit of the 
“Hurdy Gurdy Man” of Goossens, and 
played it in so infectious a manner that 
he was compelled to repeat it, amid an 
increasing gale of laughter. His pro- 
gram also contained compositions by 
Schubert, Weber, MacDowell, Juon, De- 
bussy, Gliére and Godowsky. H.d. 


Alfredo Casella, Feb. 20 


That Alfredo Casella has made great 
strides in his art as a pianist within the 
past year, whatever his growth as a com- 
poser may have been in that time, was 
convincingly demonstrated at his recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week, when he revealed a wider com- 
mand of the finer graces of piano playing 
than at any of his previous public ap- 
pearances in this city. And, for an 
avowed ultra-modern, he showed a re- 
markable sensitiveness to the spirit of 
the early classics represented in the 
opening group of his program. Haydn’s 
Theme and Variations in F Minor, two 
little pieces by Scarlatti and Mozart’s 
Sonata in A were all played with deli- 





cacy of touch, grace of style and subtle 
feeling for nuance. 

Mr. Casella’s playing of the Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue of César Franck was 
characterized by marked clarity of out- 
line and beauty of tone; not a notably 
profound performance, but one that gave 
much pleasure by virtue of its musical 
values. In the second half of the pro- 
gram, given over to the moderns, al- 
though more of the recital-giver’s own 
compositions were included, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s “Cypress Grove” proved to 
contain interesting material capable of 
atmospheric effects, but it was too repe- 
titious and long-drawn-out, while Stra- 
vinsky’s “Piano Rag Music,” a pallid im- 
pression of jazz, replete with dissonance, 
a joyless and inspirationally arid com- 
position, failed to make any pronounced 
effect that could be recorded to its credit. 
Ravel’s “Valses nobles et sentimentales” 
were played with obvious conviction as 
to their worth, but the artist had more 
grateful material in Debussy’s Prelude, 
Sarabande and Toccata, with which he 


closed his program. H. J. 
Frances Nash, Feb. 21 
It was a_ well-built program that 


Frances Nash played in Aeolian Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week; a 
program interesting musically and af- 
fording the artist ample opportunity in 
all phases of piano playing. It opened 
with César Franck’s majestic Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, in which Miss Nash 
was by no means at her best. Something 
of its meaning escaped her entirely. In 
the group that followed she was much 
more at home. Debussy’s “Voiles,” 
“Minstrels” and “La Fille aux cheveux 
de lin” were delightfully played, and 
with delicacy. Albeniz’ “El Albaicin” 
was equally well managed. Four Chopin 
Etudes, Liszt’s Etude in D Flat and 
Saint-Saéns’ Toccato completed the pro- 
gram. Miss Nash displayed an adequate 
technique and showed considerable mu- 
sical endowment. S. D. 


Arthur Shattuck, Feb. 21 


Arthur “Shattuck’s readings of the 
various compositions on his program at 
his recital in the Town Hall on Wednes- 
day evening of last week were charac- 
terized by the musicianly intelligence 
and adherence to high standards of ar- 
tistic taste familiar to all who have 
heard this American pianist in the past. 
Incidentally he again demonstrated the 
possession of a technique gratifyingly 
adequate to all the demands he makes 





upon it. His performance of the re- 
freshing Bach-Busoni Capriccio, “On 
the Voyage of a Beloved Brother,” 


was marked by clarity of design and 
sympathy with the essential spirit 
of the work. and in the Gluck- 
Saint-Saéens “Alceste” Caprice the sug- 
gestion of plucked strings was notably 
successful. 

A Chopin group included the Etude in 
E, Op. 10, No. 3, the last Ballade, in F 
Minor, two nocturnes, the D Flat Waltz 
and the first Impromptu, all of which 
were played with sincerity, but with a 
lack of emotional warmth and with lim- 
ited resources of tone color. More effec- 
tive was his vigorous playing of the 
Brahms Rhapsody in FE Flat. but the 
audience would have liked to hear both 
Palmgren’s “Bird Song” and the “March 
of the Wooden Soldiers” by Goossens a 
second time. A Rondeau des songes, an 
attractive excerpt from Rameau’s “Dar- 
danus,” a Brahms Intermezzo and Palm- 
gren’s “Isle of Shadows” were other 
which closed 


numbers on the program. 
with Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves.” Hi. d. 


Louis Graveure. Feb. 22 


Louis Graveure. baritone, was in fine 
form at his recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 22, and this being 
co, his large audience was promptly im- 
pressed bv the magnetic appeal of his 
singing. In German lieder, transcrip- 
tions of American folk-songs, a French 
group, and several ballads in English, 
he seemed equally at home. all his music 
being endowed with that vitality which 
is his characteristic quality. Schén- 
berg’s “Dank,” with its resonant de- 
clamatory effects: Phillin Jarnach’s pen- 
sive “Ich hoert ein Sichlein Rauschen”; 
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Hubert Pataky’s resigned ‘“Herbstge- 
fuehl,” and Hans Pfitzner’s “Die Stille 
Stadt,” in which Mr. Graveure’s art in 
modulation was superbly exemplified, 
were all new songs of high purpose in 
the first group. The American folk- 
songs were chiefly arrangements by 
Kurt Schindler and Mina Monroe, and 
there was also a Negro spiritual, a set- 
ting by Humphrey Mitchell of “Stay in 
de Field, O Warrior,” wherein the full 
harmonies for voice and piano resembled 
the rich tones of an organ. The ex- 
quisitely-interpreted French group com- 
prised Debussy’s “De Soir,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Petite Main,” Ravel’s “L’Enigme 
Eternelle,” and Chausson’s “Le Temps 
des Lilas.” Paul Graener’s “Old Gentle- 
man,” graceful as a dainty piece of 
Dresden china, was sung in Mr. Grave- 
ure’s English translation from the Ger- 
man of Muenchhausen, and excited so 
much applause that it had to be repeated. 
There was much applause also for Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Eleanore,” though it 
does not attain to a high musical stand- 
ard. An English version of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Hopak” formed a spirited close 
to a program which was followed by 
many encores. Arpad Sandor was an 
artistic accompanist. P. J. N. 





Helen Teschner Tas, Feb. 23 


There was a happy blending of the 
classics with less familiar numbers on 
the program played by Helen Teschner 
Tas in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 23. The 
Mozart Sonata in F was refreshing. It 
is not heard often enough to lose any- 
thing of its simple beauty. Miss Tas 
played it with clarity and refinement. 
On the other hand it seems to be the 
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The Week of Opera 
at the Metropolitan 
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had a few appearances in Italy and Con- 
stantinople. 

A début at the Metropolitan is a fear- 
some thing, and in the circumstances, the 
artist did very well. The voice is one of 
quite beautiful quality, decidedly small in 
calibre and with a few scraping notes in 
the transitional tones between the me- 
dium and head register. The high voice 
is of brilliant and warm texture, and she 
negotiated the high D Flat in the en- 
trance without a sign of effort. Dramat- 
ically Mme. Sabanieva’s work was not 
such as to efface memories of any of the 
other singers who have appeared in the 
role. Her acting strikes one as ele- 
mentary rather than elemental. The 
finale to the first act, while well sung, 
was utterly without dramatic force. 

Mr. Gigli’s voice sounded exquisite 
throughout, his solo in the final act being 
particularly good and gaining for him 
a tumult of applause. A little sartorial 
research, however, into the manner of 
American naval officers would lend veri- 
similitude to his characterization. The 
remainder of the cast included Flora 
Perini, Myrtle Schaaf, Antonio Scotti, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Pietro Audisio, 
Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Quintina and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. Mr. Moranzoni con- 


ducted. J. A. H. 
The Sunday Concert 
3enno Moiseiwitsch was the guest 


soloist at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday evening. The formidable 
task set by Tchaikovsky in his B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto was carried 
through with impetuous ardor. Playing 
of like brilliancy marked a later Liszt 
Rosa Ponselle was vociferously 


group. 
applauded after her “Tu che le vanita” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Emile 
Rousseau won favor with the Arioso 
from “Pagliacci” and José Mardones 
sang finely “Le veau dor,” from 
“Faust.” Orville Harrold, Grace An- 
thony and Cecil Arden were also heard in 


gratifying numbers. Beethoven’s Leo- 
nore No. 3, Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” and 
“Carnaval,” by Paul Tietjens, comprised 
the orchestral items conducted by Paul 
Eisler. R. F. R. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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Wagnerian Festival in Full Swing 
with Repetitions at the Manhattan 
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LTHOUGH the German visitors at 
the Manhattan Opera House added 
no new works to their répertoire during 
the second week of their engagement, 


there were changes in the casts. The 
audiences were almost all capacity ones, 
owing to the general excellence of the 
performances. Also it was apparent 
that the broadcasting of “The Flying 
Dutchman” on the evening of Feb. 17 
brought demands for seats from a new 
opera public recruited by the radio. 

The audience on Monday night to 
hear the third “Meistersinger,’’ crowded 
the theater and a large number of per- 
sons had to be turned away. The cast 
was the same as at the matinée on the 
previous Saturday. Eugen Gottlieb con- 
ducted. 

On Tuesday evening, ‘Walkiire” was 
repeated. Under Mr. Blech’s baton, a 
fine cast gave a _ distinguished per- 
formance of the work. Eva van der 
Osten was particularly good as Sieg- 
linde and Elsa Alsen equally so as 
Briinnhilde. Friedrich Schorr was a 
noble Wotan and sang his music su- 
perbly. Jacques Urlus was the Sieg- 
mund, Ernst Lehmann the Hunding and 
Ottilie Metzger the F'ricka. 

By coincidence or by arrangement, 
“Tannhauser” was sung at both the Man- 
hattan and the Metropolitan on Wednes- 
day night. It was given in the original 
version, as before, at the Manhattan. 
Adolph Lussmann again appeared in the 
name part, but Benno Ziegler replaced 
Friedrich Schorr as Wolfram and Mme. 
Lorenz-Hoellischer was Venus instead of 
Elsa Alsen. Mr. Blech conducted. 

Two performances were given on 
Washington’s Birthday, the orchestra 
playing the “Star-Spangled Banner” at 
both “Rheingold” in the afternoon and 
“Lohengrin” in the evening. Edouard 
Moericke conducted a masterful per- 
formance of the Prologue to the Tet- 
ralogy with the cast as before, save that 
Desider Zador sang Alberich, for which 
part Gustav Schiitzendorf was lent by 
the Metropolitan at the ffirst  per- 
formance. 
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A delay of half an hour in starting, 
and interminably long waits between the 
acts, dragged out the second performance 
of “Lohengrin” on Feb. 22 till some- 
where about midnight. Marcella Roe- 
seler appeared as Hisa and sang with 
conviction in a voice which proved of 
agreeable quality, though rather re- 
stricted in the head _ tones. Miss 
Roeseler, who is tall and attractive, 
showed histrionic talent and fully shared 
with Elsa Alsen, an effective Ortrud, in 
the honors of the second act. Robert 
Hutt, commanding in presence, sang con- 
fidently and expressively in the title 
role, and Alexander Kipnis was an im- 
pressive King Henry. ‘Theodor Latter- 
mann and Benno Zeigler again appeared 
in the cast—the first as Telramund, and 
the second as the Herald. Mr. Gottlieb 
was a forceful conductor. 

“Die Walkiire” was sung again at a 
matinée on Friday. Mr. Plashke replaced 
Mr. Schorr as Wotan and delivered the 
réle with the authority of the practised 
Wagnerian singer. Miss Alsen was again 
Briinnhilde and Miss Koettrik sang 
Fricka. Mr. Blech was again in charge. 

Miss Roeseler, Messrs. Bollmann and 
Paul Schwarz participated in a second 
performance of “Die Fledermaus” on 
Friday evening, and Mr. Zador ap- 
peared as the governor of the prison, 
bringing an excellent comedy spirit to 
his work. The opera was speeded up 
considerably. 

At the matinée on Saturday, “Tristan 
und Isolde” was repeated with Elsa 
Alsen and Adolph Lussmann in the title 
parts. Ottilie Metzger, in spite of a se- 
vere cold, was a great Brangéiine, Alex- 
ander Kipnis a sonorous King Mark and 
Theodore Lattermann an only fair Kur- 
venal. Edouard Moericke conducted. 

In the evening there was a repetition 
of “The Flying Dutchman” before a ca- 
pacity house. Mr. Schorr was impressive 
in voice and figure as the Holldnder and 
Meta Seinemeyer did some of her best 
work of the season as Senta. Mr. Hutt 
again sang Erik. Mr. Scheurich was the 
Steersman, but Mr. Gottlieb was at the 
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open season for Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata and she gave this and Bach’s 
Chaconne with considerable authority of 
interpretation. It was in the last group, 
however, that Miss Tas was at her best. 
A first performance in this country of 
Lazare Saminsky’s “Hebrew Rhapsody” 
—a new version of the work dedicated to 
the performer—introduced an interest- 
ing and individual composition which 
should find favor with violinists. There 
was warmth of tone in Emerson Whit- 
horne’s “Old English Tune” and light- 
ness and playfulness in Maximilian Pil- 
zer’s “Dance Légére.” Edwin Grasse’s 
“Waves at Play” and Wieniawski’s Polo- 
naise in A brought the program to a 
close. Michael Raucheisen was an ex- 
cellent accompanist, and played the 
Mozart Sonata with admirable under- 
standing. S. D. 


Charles M. Courboin, Feb. 23 


Charles M. Courboin, formerly organ- 
ist of Antwerp Cathedral, presented nine 
short compositions ranging from Bach to 
Pietro Yon at an organ recital at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on _ Friday 
afternoon of last week. Attempting 
none of the heavier type of music, Mr. 
Courboin succeeded in amply repaying 
his large audience. His manipulation 
of the superb instrument in the Audi- 


torium was remarkably deft. 
C. H. G., Jr. 








Guiomar Novaes, Feb. 24 


Guiomar Novaes was greeted by an 
audience that filled Aeolian Hall at her 
second recital on Saturday afternoon, 
an audience that reacted promptly to 
the peculiarly appealing quality of her 
playing. There was once more occasion 
to observe the growing tendency in the 

oung Brazilian pianist to seek more 
imposing tonal effects than she has been 
content with heretofore, a tendency to 
which a certain degree of beauty of 


musical helm. 7. he 
tone was forfeited on Saturday, and 
there were also some excesses in the 


matter of rhythmic elasticity, but her 
playing on the whole was fragrant with 
characteristic musical charm, and gave 
keen pleasure to her listeners. 

This time Mme. Novaes confined her 
attention to Chopin, the _ so-called 
“healthier” Chopin, for the most part, 
beginning with an admirably poised 
reading of the Fantasie in F Minor. 
This was followed by the Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, in which the resources of 
the piano were sometimes strained in 
an effort to produce a more orchestral 
body of tone than it could agreeably 
give forth. The Preludes in A Flat and 
E Flat and the Etudes in C Sharp Minor, 
A Flat and C Minor of opus 25, how- 
ever, were notable for sheer beauty of 
musical treatment, and the same may 
be said of the Impromptu in F Sharp 
and the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. At 
the end, the enthusiastic audience re- 
fused to disperse until Mme. Novaes had 
added four or five extra numbers. 

H. J. 


Gladice Morrison, Feb. 25 


Gladice Morrison, soprano, appeared 
in a recital of French songs on Sunday 
evening at the Belmont Theater, giving 
three groups in period costumes. The 
program included seventeen numbers of 
the Medieval, Louis XV and Second Em- 
pire days. Frank Bibb was the accom- 
panist. C. H. G., JR. 


Vladimir Rosing, Feb. 25 


A song recital by Vladimir Rosing, 
Russian tenor, included a varied list 
of numbers in Aeolian Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon. The artist was at his 
best in works in which he made legiti- 
mate use of the mezza-voce, as in “Sum- 
mer Night” by Tcherepnine, a rarely 
effective performance. His tone was not 
always impeccable, but the artist’s vivid 
personality and impressive dramatic 
power made his declamation of such 
works as the Russian revolutionary song, 
“Doubinoushka,” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Field Marshal Death” genuinely thrill- 
ing. The last-named composer’s “Hopak”’ 
and “Goat” and songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Dupare and Debussy were part of a 
list which included also Schumann’s 








“Two Grenadiers,’ Mendelssohn’s “Ye 
People, Rend Your Hearts” and Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser’s “Land of Heart’s De- 
sire.” A number of encores were given. 
Carl Deis played musicianly accompani- 
ments. R. M. K. 


Mischa Elman, Feb. 25 


Mischa Elman, greeted by a big audi- 
ence at the Hippodrome on Sunday night, 
played, with Josef Bonime at the piano, 
Nardini’s Sonata in D, Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto in B Minor, and two groups of 
miscellaneous numbers. The _ violinist 
produced a full tone of engaging quality, 
and was heard at his best in such music 
as the slow movement of the Nardini 
Sonata, the Andantino of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto, and the rich cantabile 
of the Nachez transcription of “Intrada.” 
On the other hand, he was extremely 
rough at certain points, and the bravura 
of the Saint-Saéns Allegro was quite 
slipshod. The other movements of this 
concerto, however, were distinguished by 
fine work on the part of both violinist 
and pianist, and the beautiful motive of 
the Andantino was interpreted with 
great charm. A capital performance of 
the Boccherini Minuet was a feature of 
the miscellaneous groups, and Mr. El- 
man dashed off one of Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dances, No. 21, with decided 
spirit. All his work was marked by tem- 
perament, and he was obliged to give 
several encores, these including an excel- 
lent reading of Beethoven’s ee 


Friends of Music, Feb. 25 


The fifth concert of the Society of the 
Friends of Music last Sunday afternoon 
at the Town Hall was given over to a 
revival of Gustav Mahler’s “Das Lied 








von der Erde,” a work introduced by t} 
organization a year ago and repeat: 
once in the course of the season. Mn 
Charles Cahier, who sang the contra 
solos last year, and Jacques Urlus w 
the soloists concerned in Sunday’s p. 
formance under Artur Bodanzky’s dir. 
tion. The work consists of six so: 
divided between a contralto and a te: 
voice, with elaborate orchestral acco, 
paniments. The words of the songs : 
adapted from the poems of four Chin 
poets of the eighth century. 

In Mahler’s music there are phra 
of pronounced melodic beauty which ; 
thrown into bold relief by long, a 
stretches of vocal line and the rambli: 
diffuse orchestral accompaniments. Th. 
are many evidences of skilled and 
sourceful craftsmanship in the orch 
tration, and certain ingeniously color 
effects, but the work as a whole suff 
from monotony of mood, a preponder: 
gloom that weighs heavily on the spi: 
of the listener long before the end 
reached. In just how far this is to 
laid at the composer’s door could 
be determined from the manner in whi 
the work was given on Sunday, as the: 
was little difference in the spirit of th 
performance, whether “The Lonely 0 
in Autumn” or “The Drunken One 
Spring” was the immediate subject 
hand. Mr. Bodanzky’s reading of ti: 
score did not tend to minimize the effe 
of its discursiveness, and although Mmv. 
Cahier and Mr. Urlus sang the solos 
with fine intelligence and impressive sin 
cerity, they were both apparently influ- 
enced by the pall that hung over the 
proceedings. The “Song of the Earth” 
was preceded by the “Funeral March” 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” played in 
memory of Mrs. David Rumsey, late of 
the Board of Directors of the society. 

=. J. 





Premiére of Schillings’ “Mona Lisa’ 
Recalls Controversy Over Portrait 
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feet. Looking after her, he cries 
“Temptress!”, and then, “Mona Lisa! 
Mona Lisa!” as the opera ends. 


A Versatile Artist 


The list of Mme. Kemp’s roles is a 
long one, though that of Da Vinci’s 
smiling lady has gained perhaps the 
greatest popular approval. She is 
well known as Wagnerian singer, 
and New York will shortly hear her as 
Kundry and, probably as Isolde. Her 
Salome has been praised by Strauss; 
and she has won especial acclaim in the 
part of Carlotta in Schreker’s “Die 
Gezeichneten,” one of her later cre- 
ations. Her Senta was an outstanding 
performance of the last Bayreuth Fes- 
tival in 1914. 

The artist comes of a Rhineland fam- 
ily, several members of which were musi- 
cally talented. She relates that a 
brother, now dead, had a fine tenor 
voice, and it was one of her great hopes 
that they should some day sing Sieglinde 
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and Siegmund on the same stage. Her 
first conspicuous success was gained in 
the former réle in Rostock, Mecklen- 
burg, where at seventeen, after a period 
of voice study with the daughter of 
Kriickl, the theater director, she also 
sang Agatha in “Freischiitz,” Pamina 
and later Carmen and Aida. An en- 
gagement at the Breslau Opera followed, 
and here she was heard by Hiilsen, who 
secured her for the Berlin Opera. Sh: 
has been a favorite artist of the German 
capital during a period of eight years, 
and her engagement for America was 
delayed by the war. 

Belated though it is, the entrance of 
this new personality into New World 
operatic circles has been watched with 
the keenest interest. The personality 
which marks the true artist in daily life 
shines strongly through the features of 
Mme. Kemp. The audience that in th« 
last week hailed her impersonation of 
the tragic Fiordalisa of the Renaissance 
has already assigned this interpreter a 
place of esteem among the singers in 
New York’s operatic sphere. 








Events of the Week in 
New York Concert Halls 











[Continued from page 6] 





Germaine Schnitzer Plays 


Germaine Schnitzer, playing Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Piano Concerto, de- 
cidedly enriched the City Symphony’s 
Saturday evening program in Carnegie 
Hall. The “seven devils” that the late 
James Huneker heard shivering and 
shaking the orchestral apparatus in the 
Finale of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
sounded as if increased to seventy times 
the number, driven by the baton of Dirk 
Foch. But the unalloyed beauty of the 
Schumann work made it the feature. A 
work so sincerely and imaginatively 
wrought needs a performance actuated 
by allegiance to the composer’s intention. 
Mme. Schnitzer obviously sought this, 
and her interpretation was very gratify- 
ing. Crisp, incisive touch, salient in the 
Allegro Vivace, characterized her play- 
ing to greater degree than sonority of 
tone. The accompaniment may have 
been less in the Schumann spirit than 
the pianist’s part, but was otherwise 
fairly in agreement. The orchestra 
essayed everything, including the 
“Oberon” Overture, with its accustomed 
zeal. R. F. R. 


Alfred Cortot in Comparison Recital 


Alfred Cortot was a popular master 
of ceremonies for the Aeolian Company 


and their Duo-Art Piano in Aeolian Hal! 
on Thursday evening of last week. Like 
other contributors to the “Duo-Art’ 
library, he appeared to confirm the 
capacities of the reproducing instru- 
ment, accompanying his invisible self on 
a second piano in transcribed orchestra! 
or other parts. Variations, in abun- 
dance, were the meat of the program- 
the brilliantly metamorphosed Minuet 
from Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, Op. 31, 
by Saint-Saéns and Franck’s Variation: 
Symphoniques. In a Liszt Rhapsody 
and “Campanella,” the pianist alter- 
nated with recorded parts on the same 
piano. Mr. Cortot also played the Cho- 
pin Polonaise, Op. 22, Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” and other works. 

R. F. R. 





Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, have been engage 
to sing in a performance of Parker's 
“Hora Novissima” to be given by th: 
Reading Choral Society on March 1%. 


Mr. Miller was heard in a recent concert 


in Hamilton, Ont., singing a group 0! 
three songs and the solo part in 

choral number. Mme. Van der Ve: 
will sing at the Halifax Festival in Apr 
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_QUISVILLE HEARS QUARTET 





isiting Singers Give Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden” 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 24.— Helen 
letcher Riddell, soprano; Mme. Cora 
apiris, contralto; Williams Layne Vick, 
enor; and Reginald W. Billin, baritone, 
ere presented in recital by the Wednes- 
ay Morning Musical Club on Feb. 21, 
hen they sang “In a Persian Garden,” 
y Liza Lehmann. The singers proved 
hemselves excellent musicians, well 
juipped for their parts. “The Worldly 
lopes Men Set Their Hearts Upon” was 
ost beautifully sung by Mme. Sapiris 
; was the solo by Miss Riddell, “Each 
forn a Thousand Roses Brings, You 
ay.” Messrs. Vick and Billin also re- 
eived hearty applauses from the large 
idience. Frederick A. Cowles gave ex- 
ellent accompaniments. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, appearing in 
meert at the Masonic Theater on Feb. 
(9 received an ovation. Particularly ad- 
nired were his interpretations of Grieg’s 
Sonata in C Minor and Bruch’s Concerto 
| G Minor. 

ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. 





Flora Greenfield Joins Martinelli for 
Spring Tour 
Flora Greenfield, soprano, who has 


made several appearances in recital and 
concert in the East this season, will be- 
vin a tour with Giovanni Martinelli of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
Cleveland on March 4. This tour will 
include appearances in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and several cities in the 
North in March. Miss Greenfield will 
leave for Europe early in April to fulfill 
engagements in Antwerp, April 20; 
Paris, April 24, and London May 5. 
Other engagements in Europe are pend- 
ing for the spring months, after which 
Miss Greenfield will return to America 
for a concert tour next season. 
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Denishawns to Feature Spanish and 


Indian Dances on Next Season Tours 
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Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers Enjoy a Respite at the Battery 


in Charleston, S. C. 


Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn Are at the Right of One of the 


Guns That Fired the Shots That Started the Civil War 


UTH ST. DENIS, Ted Shawn and 

the Denishawn Dancers are bringing 
to a close a remarkably successful sea- 
son, having appeared practically every 
night since the opening of their season 
on Oct. 3. They have danced in almost 
all the important cities in the East, 
Middle West, South and Southwest, and 
many cities which witnessed one per- 


formance this season have made reserva- - 


tions for two next year. 

Although Miss St. Denis has been 
known principally as an interpreter of 
the dances of the Orient, she has this 
season disclosed a new phase of her art 
by giving Spanish dances, as a conse- 
quence of which she and Mr. Shawn will 
sail for Spain in April to gather new 
material and costumes for their réper- 
toire for next fall. Another feature of 
their forthcoming programs will be a 
new Hopi Indian ballet, fashioned from 
Indian legends by Mr. Shawn, to be set 


to music by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

The dancers will return from Europe 
in June to take up the work of the sum- 
mer session at the Denishawn School at 
“Mariarden,” their country place at 
Peterboro, N. H. Their plans for next 
season call for a considerable increase 
in the personnel of the company, the 
new members of which will be drawn 
from the classes of the Denishawn 
Schools now conducted in New York, 
Boston and Los Angeles. 

In the remainder of the season the 
Denishawn Dancers will appear in 
Montreal, Hamilton, Ont.; Niagara 
Falls, Youngstown, Columbus, Findlay, 
Ohio; Detroit, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Wis,; Green Bay, Wis.; St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Des Moines, Marshalltown, Iowa; 
Cedar Rapids, Waterloo and Chicago. 
They gave their last New York perform- 
ance of the season in Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 27. 





Marguerite Potter Sings for Club 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital before the members of 
the Madrigal Club and their friends in 
the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin on 
the afternoon of Feb. 22. Beginning 
her program with a group of classic 
numbers by Peri, Monteverdi and Scar- 
latti, she sang two groups of songs in 
French and German by Chausson, Koe- 
chlin, Bizet, Poldowski, Wolf, Schubert 
and Brahms, and a group of songs in 
English by Elinor Warren, with the 
composer at the piano; Blair Fairchild, 
G. S. New, Lord Berners and Fay 
Foster, Miss Potter used her well-modu- 


lated voice to advantage, although it 
would seem that she has by no means 
sounded the depths of her vocal re- 
sources. Her voice is easily produced, 
and is not lacking in warmth and full- 
ness throughout a rather limited range. 
A large audience was in attendance. 
Helen Huit provided skillful accompani- 
ments. H. C. 





The American Singers Quartet, com- 
posed of Bianca Sherwood, soprano; 
Neira Riegger, contralto; Gray Roberts, 
tenor, and Ralph Toland, baritone, gave 
a program of miscellaneous songs and 
arias and Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” at Columbia University, re- 
cently. The singers had a cordial recep- 
tion from a large audience and were 
obliged to add many encores. 





Myra Hess, pianist, will make her 
seventh New York appearance since 
Jan. 1, on March 24, when she will be 
the soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony. She will also be heard with 
that organization on March 3 and 4. 
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Ethelynde Smith Heard in Concert 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has been 
heard recently in widely separated parts 
of the country. She sang before the 
students at the Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama, and also as soloist with the 
Apollo Club in Salem. Ore. In both of 
these engagements, Miss Smith was most 
successful with her audiences, and re- 
sponded with many encores. Two new 
engagements have recently been added 
to her March schedule. She will sing at 
the Tenth District Rotary Club conven- 
tion in Milwaukee on March 15 and 16. 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has just 
made a record of Ernest Ball’s recently 
published song, “Little Man,” for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. 


SCHUMANN HEINK AT MIAMI 





Cushman Choir Sings Oratorio Numbers 
—Arthur Rubinstein Heard 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 24.— Schumann 
Heink’s recent appearance in concert 
here was the signal for the gathering of 
an audience that extended far into the 
streets about the White Temple. The 
event marked the close of the second 
series of recitals in the S. Earnest Phil- 
pitts course. 

Charles F. Cushman presented his 
choir at the White Temple late in Janu- 
ary in a program of numbers from ora- 
torios. Fifty singers make up the 
vested choir, the soloists at the concert 
on this occasion being Mrs. Dorothy 
Stearns Mayer, soprano; Beatrice Mc- 
Cue, contralto; Allen Carr, tenor; E. H. 
Krieger, baritone, and C. W. Winkler, 
bass. In addition to the regular accom- 
panists, Mrs. Gertrude Baker, organist, 
and Mrs. Amy Rice, pianist, the ensem- 
ble was strengthened by Helen Keeler, 
Gladys Edwards and F. Bookman, vio- 
linists; Victor Moore, cornetist, and 
Russel Houston, baritone. 

Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, who re- 
cently returned from a concert tour of 
Cuba, and Paul Kochanski, violinist, 
gave a sunset recital at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Penny on Belle Isle on 
Jan. 28. 

Mana Zucca entertained in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman o1 
New York recently. The guests of honor 
appeared in recital at the Gralyn Hotel 
on Jan. 28, others on the program being 
Mrs. Eugene Romfh, George McQuerry, 
Tom Wylie and Mrs. B. Witmer Brenna- 
man. A.M. F. 





Following the appearance of Richard 
Crooks, tenor, in the performance of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” given by 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society 
in that city on Feb. 11, he was re- 
engaged to sing in a performance of 
Gounod’s “Redemption” with that same 
organization on April 1. 





Joseph Schwarz, baritone, who gave a 
program with orchestral accompaniment 
in Carnegie Hall earlier in the season, 
will be heard in a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of 
March 9. 


Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt is introduc- 
ing on his present concert tour a new 
song by Ira B. Arnstein, “V’Shomru,” 
which has been received favorably by the 
public and critics. The song is much in 
demand among concert singers. 








NEWTON, MaAss.—Audran’s opera, “The 
Mascot,” was given by the Newton Ama- 
teur Opera Association on four recent 
evenings in Players’ Hall. Those in the 
cast included Marie K. Laffie, Geneva E. 
Green, Robert E. Perry, Leverett Bent- 
ley, Francis . Sprague, William H. 
Griffith, Harold Hambleton and Dan. L. 
Smith. William G. Hambleton was man- 
aging director. Mr. Bentley is presi- 
dent; Mr. Sprague, secretary; Clayton 
H. Alvord, treasurer; and Marguerite L. 
Barnes, pianist, of the association. 
Others on the directors’ staff include 
Mrs. Norman Marshall, Alfred M. Rus- 
sell, Frank Putnam, William Wolff, 
Robert S. Bowen and Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Whittemore. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX.—Gladys Harned pre- 
sented her violin pupils in recital at 
Pierce Goodells on Feb. 7. 

a * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A program of 
American works was given by pupils of 
Eleanor Blanche Rippetoe at the latter’s 
studio. 

* * * 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—The Court Street 
Methodist Church has installed a new, 
large organ, which will be dedicated by 
a well-known organist. 

cS * * 

NuTLeyY, N. J.—The Glee Club of Nut- 
ley was heard at a Field Club tea re- 
cently. Frank Kasschau, its leader, gave 
a short and interesting talk on music. 

* aK ok 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Cecile Baron, pupil 
of Harry Krinke, played in good style in 
a recent piano recital, when the program 
included Beethoven and Chopin numbers. 

* 

GREENVILLE, Miss.—In the course of 
the recent meeting of the Diocesan 
Council here, the delegates were guests 
at a recital given by Tito Schipa, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera. | 


BEAUMONT, TEx.—At a recital given 
on Jan. 31, Gladys Harned introduced 
her talented pupil, Gordon Hammerman, 
violinist, of Port Arthur, Tex., together 
with Louella Ward » youthful pianist. 

* 


RICHMOND, IND.—Advanced pupils of 
Ruth Peltz gave a program in the Public 
Art Galleries. Those who participated 
were Mildred Haas, Carolyn Bartel, 
Elizabeth King, Janet Russell and Miss 
Peltz. 

* * * 

Los ANGELES.—Pupils of Carl Bron- 

son, well known vocal coach and music 


POI’ 








critic for the Los Angeles Evening Her- 
ald, delighted a large audience in a finely 
varied program recently. Mr. Bronson 
spoke on “Voice Psychology.” 

i 


PORTLAND, IND.—Two concerts were 
given here by the Richmond, Ind., High 
School Orchestra, led by J. E. Maddy. 
An afternoon program for children was 
preceded by a description of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra by the conductor. 

* * * 


LAWRENCE, KAN.—The recently dedi- 
cated organ in the First Congregational 
Church was utilized in a concert given 
by Xi Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority. The proceeds of the concert 
were devoted to the Lawrence Memorial 
Hospital fund. 

* * 

LIMA, OHI0O.—Sue H. Hauss of Wapa- 
koneta, soprano, appeared at the studio 
of her teacher, Millie Sonntag Urfer, in 
a program of Italian, German and Eng- 
lish songs. Her interpretation of “Vissi 
d’Arte” was one of the features, of the 
recital. Donna Shappel was accompa- 
nist. 

* * * 

BANGOR, MAINE.—A. Stanley Cayting, 
violinist, formerly of the Cleveland 
Symphony and now of the Bangor Sym- 
phony, gave an enjoyable sonata recital 
at the studio of C. Winfield Richmond 
here. His program included sonatas by 
Mozart, Brahms and Franck. He was 
accompanied by Mary Hayes Hayford, 
pianist. 

* * K 

QuINcy, ILL.—The Quincy Music Club 
presented the following in a musical pro- 
gram given at the Webster School audi- 
torium lately: Mrs. Frances Z. Mourn- 
ing, Lulu M. Felt, George F. Davis, Mrs. 


Mabelle Hill Arnold, Juanita Nichols, 
Edwin Davidson, Helen Brown, Ruth 
Weiler, Joseph Weiler, Dorothy Weiler, 
Helen Manes and Frances Eldred. 
McALESTER, OKLA.—At a meeting of 
the music department of the Fortnightly 
Club, held recently, Mrs. O. B. Merritt 
spoke on modern American composers. 
Mrs. P. M. Cordell, Mrs. P. D. Watson, 
Dorothy Beaty, Mrs. Douglas Steinson, 
Mrs. A. H. Siebs and Mrs. Hotchkiss 
appeared as soloists in a program which 
included piano and vocal numbers. 
CEDAR FALLS, Iowa.—The music and 
drama department of the Woman’s Club 
gave a midwinter luncheon at Zion 
Evangelical Church. Anna Gertrude 
Childs and Mrs. Joseph L. Bancroft 
gave talks on the opera “Hansel and 


Gretel.” Numbers were played by Mrs. 
L. S. Alexander, Mrs. Frederick 
Schmidt, Mabel Dace and Anna G. 
Childs. 

cd * * 


RICHMOND, IND.— Bernice Richards, 
violinist, was presented in recital in the 
high school auditorium on the evening 
of Feb. 13, by Frederick Hicks, with 
Rhea Crandall, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
Agnes Hansel Harber; and Gladys Long- 
necker, pianist, pupil of Albino Gorno, 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, be- 
fore a large audience which received the 
young musician cordially. 

a * * 

St. Louis, Mo.—Two new songs by 
Frederick Fisher were heard at a recent 
meeting of the Musicians’ Guild. The 
soloists were Amie Guth Punshon, con- 
tralto, and Hal Redus, baritone. Hor- 
ace White, pupil of Leo C. Miller, played 
with excellent effect in a recital at the 
Sheldon Auditorium. Mozart’s Sonata 
in A, Schumann’s “Carnaval” were 
among the numbers played. 

* + * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—At a meeting of 
the Norwood Musical Club, held at the 
home of Mrs. Peter Ibold, Jr., Mrs. 
Prower Symons sang several numbers. 
Dorothy Martin, pianist and pupil of 
Frederick J. Hoffmann, assisted by 
Verna Cook. gave a recital at the 
Odeon. Marjorie Cole. a pupil of Jean 
ten Have, was heard in a violin recital 


in Conservatory Hall. Members of th 

organ class of Mrs. Lillian Arkell-Rix 

ford of the College of Music gave 

recent program. 
* * 6 

SAN FRANCIScO.— Sigmund Anke: 
violinist, presented his junior and senio 
classes and string orchestra in a co: 
cert at California Club Hall on Feb. 
Evelyn Biebesheimer, pianist, was th 
assisting soloist. The prorram was a 
ambitious and interesting one. Jan: 
Knox and Ethel Twigg, pupils of Esthe 
Mundell, were heard in recital at th 
Sorosis Club on Feb. 1. Two seldo: 
heard arias, “Ah Rendimi,” from Rossi’ 
“Mitrane,” and “Roberto che Adoro, 
from Meyerbeer’s “Roberto il Diavolo, 
were included in the program. 

* a * 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The advance 
students of Whitman Conservatory ga\ 
a creditable recital in Memorial Hall o 
Feb. 1. Those who took part in th 
program were: Tola Hobbs, Fred Lam 
and Ethelynde Peacock, pianists; Wa 
lace Allen, tenor; Eula Hobbs, soprano 
Wesley Slimmon, bass, and Walte 
Mueller, organist. The Malen Burnet 
School of Music gave an interesting pr. 
gram before a large audience at Keylo 
Grand Theater on the same day. T!} 
first part was devoted to child work 
solos and duets. Barbara Paxton an 
Mildred Hill assisted. Mrs. Sutherlan: 
and Mrs. Greer were among the voca 
pupils of Mr. Morris who participated. 

* * 


RICHMOND, IND.—Samuel B. Garton, 
Cecilia Lebert, Carl Walger and Mrs. 
Arthur Beriault of the faculty of th 
Garton Studios of Musical and Dramatic 
Art, presented their pupils in a mid 
winter recital on two evenings recently, 
in St. Mary’s Community House. Th 
feature of the advanced pupils recita 
on the second evening was the aria from 
“La Tosca,” by Tholle Druley, a wel! 
known local tenor and pupil of Mr. 
Garton. Those appearing in addition to 
Mr. Druley were Christine Lewis, Ruth 
Roland, Pauline McPherson, Norma 
Melloy, Ruth Critchet, Louise Taylor, 
Allan Wallace. Vera Kinert, Richard 
Crawford, Elizabeth Mote, Lucy Massey. 
Phyllis Butler, Mrs. Sterling Reid and 
Mrs. Mary Luring-Campbell. 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 
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“Pianist with a message” 
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437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
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Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
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Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
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231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 
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Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
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SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 

Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 
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CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Audubon 1673 
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William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, vreae> . > carn German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., Riverside 2605 


New York 
Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8628 Rhinelander 











Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 











Townsend H. Fellows 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 

Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 
Studios: '8!_E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 

* 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropplitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
ee ee 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PTIANIST 
Teacher of hnarmory and pian 
Studio: 311 West 75th Street, New Vou City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
































Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Kircle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan’ =s_—s Harp Soloist 
oe see ee. 
(Teaching Children a Specialty 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertotre 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 




















Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
Adele Luis Rankin %37icColorstura 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composEeR PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Poosherteriab Church 
Studio: 593 Madisen Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation— Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., a York 














Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 





Tues. 











VOCAL TEACHER 
Charles Tamme ry Bee 
264 W. 93d St., N. Y. Schuyler 0675 
Autosuggestion is a great truth. Mr. Tamme 


applies it in his authentic teaching method 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 


Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2985 


Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 

9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittingt on 
merican Pianist 

5 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe: 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


Grand O Barit 
Nikola Zan (Prague Qpera) one 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 

Production 


Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 


Phone—Schuyler 9139 
M Director Zuro Gran‘ 
Josiah Zuro ec ers 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 01! 


Studio: 





Studio: 
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ARTISTS PRESENTED 
BY BUFFALO CLUB 


Hutcheson and Mme. Stanley 
Heard—Musicians Honor 


Festival Director 
By Frank W. Balch 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 24.—An out- 
standing recital of the present season 
was given by Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
n Twentieth Century Hall, on Saturday, 
under the Chromatic Club’s auspices, on 
Feb, 17. Mr. Hutcheson’s rare musician- 
hip was displayed in a delightful pro- 
eram of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt 
and Seriabine. The pianist’s transcrip- 
tion of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; a Bach 
Fantasia and Fugue, and Beethoven’s 


© Minor Sonata were especially pleasing. 
A capacity audience greeted the artist. 
_Helen Stanley, soprano, was presented 
under the same auspices in the Knights 
of Columbus auditorium on Feb. 21. An 
audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall recalled the artist repeatedly. 
French, Italian and English songs, and 
numbers by Schubert, Rubinstein and 
Brahms were given. Mary Gail Clark, 
a Buffalo composer of promise, was 
represented on Mme. Stanley’s program 
with a beautiful composition, “Night.” 
Imogen Peay was an efficient accom- 
panist. 

The American Artists’ Club, headed 
by A. A. Van de Mark, director of the 
National American Music _ Festival, 
turned its regular Wednesday night din- 
ner on Feb. 21 into an event in honor of 
Mr. Van de Mark’s twentieth anniver- 
sary of entry into musical work. Fred 
Zander delivered the speech of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Van de Mark outlined the 
cooperative policy by which three influ- 
ential musical organizations of Buffalo, 
the Guido Chorus, the Rubinstein Club 
and the National Festival, have joined 
hands in the promotion of music in west- 
ern New York. 

The last of a series of chamber music 
recitals under the management of 
Charles Schilsky, leader of the Schilsky 





String Quartet, and instructor at the 
Musical Institute of Buffalo, was given 
at the home of Mrs. D. P. Rumsey on 
Sunday, Feb. 18. The participating 
artists were Mr. Schilsky, Harry Cump- 
son, Joseph Ball, Mrs. Wilder and 
Fred Caster. The program included 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1, 
for violin and ’cello, and the Schubert 
Quintet for strings and piano. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus was 
presented under the auspices of Musical 
Arts, Bessie Bellanca, director, in a fine 
program in Elmwood Music Hall on Feb. 
20. Alexander Koshetz, conductor, led 
a program including the Barvinsky- 
Koshetz “Lullaby” in which the chorus 
accompanied in an undertone Miss Dimi- 
trijewa, contralto soloist. Gabriel Leo- 


noff, boy tenor, was also heard. Oda 
Slobodskaja, Petrograd operatic  so- 
prano, the principal soloist, gave an 
encore after singing “Der Kuss,” by 
Beethoven, and a group by Gluck, Mas- 
senet and Puccini. 

A college atmosphere pervaded the 
local concert by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Musical Club, presented under 
management of the Western New York 
Pennsylvania alumni, and Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith, in Elmwood Music Hall, on 
Feb. 15. There was a good audience. 
Pleasing voices were disclosed by C. R. 
Dengler, tenor, and Leon T. Moore, bari- 
tone, the soloists. H. Alexander Mat- 
thews was the conductor of the chorus, 
and Richard Weaver of the orchestra. 
David Zoob was the accompanist. 





RICHMOND HEARS NEGROES 





R. Nathaniel Dett Leads Hampton Sing- 
ers and Plays His Own Work 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 24.—The Hamp- 
ton Institute Glee Club of twenty-six 
men, with R. Nathaniel Dett, well-known 
Negro composer and pianist as conduc- 
tor, recently gave a concert in the Rich- 
mond City Auditorium, under the aus- 
pices of the Delvers and Big Fifty clubs 
of Richmond. The Hampton musicians 
and singers had a hearty reception from 


a large and representative audience. 

The program included  Schubert’s 
“Sanctus,” Gluck’s “From Thy Throne,” 
American Negro folk-songs and numbers 
by Coleridge-Taylor, Foote, Forsythe 
and Work by the chorus. Mr. Dett was 
heard as soloist in the “Dance of Desire” 
from his own “Enchantment” Suite and 
was at the piano for a series of solos by 
Aubrey W. Pankey. Gerald B. Wilson, 
pianist, played Bach’s Gavotte in B 
Minor and Luther T. Purvis gave a 
reading. 





MANKATO, MINN. 


Feb. 26.—Harold Bauer excited great 
enthusiasm in his recital recently at the 
Orpheum Theater, under the auspices 
of the Mankato Music Club. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 110: Schumann’s “Kinder- 
scenen,” Bach’s Partita in B Flat, and 
numbers by Chopin, Schubert and. Liszt 
made up his program, and several en- 


cores had to be given. Mrs. Roy Andrews 
related the story of “Madama Butterfly” 
at a recent meeting of the Music Club, 
and played excerpts from the opera. 
Solos and duets from the score were 
sung by Anna Herbert Koehnle and 
Gladys Randall. The Orpheus Club of 
men’s voices gave a sacred concert at 
the First Presbyterian Church, on Feb. 
18, under the leadership of Dr. H. J. 
Lloyd, and sang numbers by Bach, 
Franz, Gounod, and others, and Negro 
spirituals arranged by Burleigh. Mrs. 
Koehnle, soprano; Alexis Pavlova, vio- 
linist, and Harold Ross, organist, were 
the assisting soloists, and Mrs. W. M. 
Taylor was accompanist. 
JESSIE RICE. 


READING, PA. 


Feb. 24.—Max Gegna, ’ecellist, ap- 
peared at the fifth concert in the Teach- 
ers’ Course in the auditorium of the 
Boys’ High School. He gave a brilliant 
performance of the Symphonic Varia- 
tions by Boellmann and also of a Bach 
Suite without accompaniment. His 
tonal quality was excellent and he added 
materially to his prestige in this com- 
munity. He was ably assisted by Hazel 
Moore, coloratura soprano; Senta Hof- 
mann, harpist, and Chester Wittell, 
pianist. The Reading Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its third concert in the Ornheum 
Theater on Sunday afternoon. Svend- 
sen’s First Symphony had an admirable 
reading, reflecting credit on the conduc- 
tor, Harry Fahrbach. Weber’s “Jubel” 
Overture and the “Minuet” and “Faran- 


dole” by Bizet completed the program. 
Eleanor Josephine Nicoletta, harpist, of 
Philadelphia, played Dubois’ Fantasia 
and a group of solos. 

WALTER HEATON. 





ARTISTS IN MEADVILLE 


Mme. Schumann Heink, Courboin and 
Letz Quartet in College Course 


MEADVILLE, PA., Feb. 24.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink received an exception- 
ally cordial welcome in her recent re- 
cital on her first public appearance after 
her illness. She sang admirably—in 
fact, her voice seemed to have improved 
—and her interpretation of “The Erl- 
King” and “The Cry of Rachel” found 
special favor. Excellent assistance was 
given by Charles Carver, baritone, and 
Katharine Hoffmann, accompanist. 

The Letz Quartet, making its first ap- 
pearance in Meadville recently, played 
in masterly style a program which in- 
cluded a quartet by Kreisler and num- 
bers by Schubert, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Raff and Grainger and aroused great 
applause. i, =, 

Charles M. Courboin, in a recital on 
the Allegheny College organ, recently 
rebuilt, played brilliantly a Passacaglia 
by Bach, a César Franck Chorale ana 
several modern numbers. He displayed 
superb command of the resources of the 
instrument, and the audience insisted 
upon numerous encores. 

These three concerts were part of the 
Allegheny College Course. 





Ruth Posselt to Play in Boston 


Ruth Posselt, violinist, who will make 
her New York début in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of March 5, will be 
heard in several cities in the East in the 
next few weeks. Chief among her ap- 
pearances will be a recital in Boston, 
where she made a decidedly favorable 
impression last season in Jordan Hall. 








Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, were the soloists in a 
musicale given in the New York home 
of Mrs. Orme Wilson for the members 
of the Thursday Evening Club on the 
evening of Feb. 15. 
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Lyravine Votaw 


Dora G. Smith 
| William Nordin 


and the regular Conservatory Summer Normal Classes in Harmony, General Theory and History of Musi 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1928 
Six-Week Course June 27th to August 7th 


Modern Courses of Study for PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


DORA G. SMITH 


Authority on High School Music Methods 
Director of Music, Lake View High School, Chicago (3100 pupils) 


LYRAVINE VOTAW 


Well-known teacher of Methods in Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Lecturer at 1923 National Music Supervisors Conference 


WILLIAM NORDIN 


Consulting Director of 
Public School Music Department in Bush Conservatory 





Complete Course includes all subjects necessary for teaching music in Grammar High School, Normal School and 
College, and leads to Teacher's Certificate and Diploma. 
Post-Graduate Courses offered leading to Degree of Bachelor of Music in Education. 





Six-Week Summer Course includes 


Grade Methods, 


Principles 


High School Methods. 


of Teaching, 


Music Appreciation, 


Post-graduate Courses, Advanced Methods, Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, Pageantry 
and Public Performance (Operettas). 


ALL SUMMER COURSES FULLY ACCREDITED 


For full information on all departments of Music, Expression, Acting, Languages and Dancing. 


M. A. JONES, Registrar 


839 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Rhythmic 


Write for Summer Bulletin 


Expression. 


CHICAGO 
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Piecadle 


OPERA CLUB GIVES CONCERT 








Romualdo Sapio Conducts Organization 
Headed by Baroness Von Klenner 


The National Opera Club, Baroness 
Von Klenner, president, gave a choral 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Leila Troland 
Gardner, on Feb. 19. A large audience 
included many musicians, members of 
society and Army and Navy officers. 
Emma Thursby, the guest of honor, gave 
a brief talk. 

The chorus, under the leadership of 
Romualdo Sapio, gave a program of 
selected numbers with rhythmic pre- 
cision and fine volume of tone. Ex- 
cerpts from “Hérodiade,” ‘“‘Tannhauser,” 
“Nozze di Figaro,” “Freischiitz,” “Mi- 
reille’ and Sullivan’s “Mikado” were 
given. The club soloists heard in the 
program included Olga Engle, Ethel 
Myers, Pietro Inzerillo, Mrs. R. Tunick, 
Ausilia Ruocco, Miss Barrett, Florence 
Silverberg, Marguerite Mangieri, Elsie 
Peck, Amalia Branca, Helen Bagge, Miss 
Fritz, Mrs. Mabel Robeson, Mrs. S. Van 
Wezel, Anna Bosetti, Leonora Reese and 
others. 

Mrs. Gardner was heard as soloist in 
her own composition, “My Gift,” and a 
Negro Spiritual, “The Wheel of Love.” 
The assisting artists in the program 
were Albert Meehan, tenor, and Giuseppe 
Martelotti. Baroness Von Klenner made 
an address, in which she espoused the 
cause of the native-born singer and 
urged the cultivation of a taste for 
opera. Dancing followed the musical 
program. 





La Forge Arranges Benefit Concert 


A concert for the benefit of the Brook- 
lyn Methodist Deaconess Home was 
given under the direction of Frank La 
Forge in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on the evening of Feb. 20. The 
program, which included numbers from 
“Rigoletto” and a group of songs by Mr. 
La Forge, accompanied by the composer, 
was given by Betty Burr, soprano; 
Esther Malmrose, soprano; Charlotte 
McCoy, contralto; Verna Rabey, colora- 
tura soprano; Dwight Coy, pianist; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Albert Rap- 
paport, tenor and pianist, and Eleanor 
Haley, Florence Barbour, Minabel Hunt 
and Ruth Carlmark, accompanists. 





Gescheidt Singer Gets Church Position 


Frederick Baer, baritone, pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, has been chosen for 
the solo baritone position in the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn. Huntington Woodman is the organ- 
ist. Richard Crooks, tenor, achieved a 
signal success in the performance of 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” recently 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston. Irene Williams and Judson 
House are continuing their success as 
two of the leading soloists with the Hin- 
shaw “Cosi Fan Tutte” Company. 





To Begin Museum Concert Series 


David Mannes will begin his second 
series of symphonic concerts at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on the eve- 
ning of March 3, presenting a program 
of works by Beethoven, Dvorak, Bach, 
Weber, Rimsky - Korsakoff, Mascagni, 
Massenet, Liadoff and Wagner. Other 
concerts in the series will be given on 
the evenings of March 10, 17 and 24. 





Paradiso Pupil Gives Program 


Elia Palma, baritone, for four years 
a pupil of Donato A. Paradiso, gave a 
recital in the Paradiso studios in Car- 
negie Hall recently. His rich voice was 
heard to advantage in arias from “Rigo- 
letto,” “Barber of Seville” and “Pagli- 
acci.” Mr. Palma has appeared in lead- 
ing operatic réles in Italy and will be 
heard shortly with an opera company in 
this country. 





Malkin Conservatory Presents Pupils 


The Malkin Conservatory of Music 
presented pupils from its various depart- 
ments in recital in the auditorium of the 
De Witt Clinton High School on the 
afternoon of Feb. 25. One of the fea- 
tures of the program was the appear- 
ance of the violin ensemble of fifty-one 
players who gave an excellent demon- 
stration of the work accomplished in 
numbers by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Sara- 
sate. Solo numbers were given by 


Events in New Week 


Tillie Dermanskv, Leo Friedman, Harold 
Greenberg, Arthur Granick, Anna Weck- 
stein, Leo Whitcup, Julia and Elsie 
Feigin, Helen Fogel, Mark Schwartz, 
Ida Ofsovitch, Theodore Takaroff, In- 
grid Malkin, Harry Glickman, Sylvia 
Schwartz and Rebecca Rosen. Several 
pupils exhibited unusual talent and all 
showed the results of painstaking and 
conscientious training. A large audience 
was present and gave the young musi- 
cians a cordial greeting. 





Artists to Aid Crippled Children 


Marie Sundelius, soprano; Rafael 
Diaz, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Edward Lankow, bass; 
Anna Fried, violinist, and the Carter- 
Waddell Classical Dancers will appear 
in a concert for the benefit of the New 
York League of the United Order of 
True Sisters, Rose Baran, president, in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, on the evening of March 4. 
The organization is engaged in bringing 
aid to crippled children, a feature of the 
work being the distribution of _ hot 
lunches at a number of the public schools 
and the maintenance of a vacation home 
for children during the summer. 





Jeannette Vreeland Sings for Clubs 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, and 
William Gustafson, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, were the solo- 
ists in the second concert of the season 
of the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club 
recently. She was cordially received in 
an aria from “Tosca,” and “The 
Romaika” by Rosiland Park. Miss Vree- 
land will sing with the Summit Glee 
Club, Dr. Arthur Woodruff, conductor, 
on March 9. This will be her second 
appearance with that organization in 
less than a year. 





Mabel Corlew Heard at Capitol Theater 


Mabel Corlew, soprano, made her first 
appearance on the program of the Capi- 
tol Theater during the week beginning 
Feb. 25, singing Del Riego’s “Homing.” 
Frederic Fradkin, violinist, played the 
first movement of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” and the orchestra under 
Erno Rapee played three sections from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nole.” Cui’s “Orientale” was danced by 
Doris Niles, and Sauer’s “Galop de Con- 
cert” by Miss Gambarelli. Betsy Ayres, 
soprano, sang “The Amorous Goldfish” 
from “The Geisha.” 





Ellie Marion Ebeling Has Active Season 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, soprano, who 
has had an active season, appeared as 


soloist in the annual concert at St. 
Peter’s Church, New York, on Feb. 22, 
with the New York String Quartet. Miss 
Ebeling gave a dramatic performance of 
Agathe’s Aria from “Frieschiitz” and 
displayed admirable tone coloring in 
“Adelaide” by Beethoven. “Die All- 
macht” by Schubert, sung with mixed 
chorus and the quartet, proved specially 
suitable for her rich, warm tones. Miss 
Ebeling was soloist at a presentation of 
D’Indy’s “Sur la Mer,” given by the 
Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor on 
Feb. 20. She is a student of Ada Soder- 
Hueck. 





Whittington to Play in Aeolian Hall 


Dorsey Whittingten, pianist, will be 
heard in a New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 26, pre- 
senting a program of numbers by Bach- 
Tausig, Brahms, Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata, a group of four numbers by the 
same composer and works by Godowski, 
Palmgren, Debussy, Schubert-Liszt and 
Liszt. 





Emma Boehm Oller and Rafaelita Perez 
Give Two-Piano Recital 

Emma Boehm Oller and Rafaelita 
Perez gave a two-piano recital at the 
Hotel Majestic on Feb. 21. The prin- 
cipal number was the Mozart Sonata in 
D, which they played with an excellent 
blending of tonal effects and mature 
technique. A _ spirited presentation of 
Nevin’s “Country Dance” followed, and 
a Romance and Valse, both by Arensky, 
had an admirable performance. Several 
encores were demanded by an audience 
which proved highly appreciative of the 
work of the two young pianists. E. R 





WITHERSPOON PUPILS HEARD 





Students Make Excellent Showing in 
Recital at Hotel Majestic 


A taxing program was creditably 
given by pupils ot Herbert Witherspoon 
in the ballroom of the Majestic Hotel, on 
the afternoon of Feb. 17. The array of 
individual talent of high caliber was im- 
pressive and one of the most admirable 
and interesting phases of the perform- 
ance was the intelligent musicianship 
demonstrated by each student. 

The program, consisting principally of 
arias from well-known operas, was given 
by the following students: Mildred 
Seeba, soprano; Jeraldine Calla, soprano; 
Manton M. Marble, baritone; Mrs. Mary 
Craig-Pigueron, soprano; Mrs. Rosa 
Hamilton, contralto; Adelaide Spies, so- 
prano, and Raymond Frank, tenor. Each 
of the singers, besides giving operatic 
arias, was heard in a song group demon- 
strating ably each’s ability in two dif- 
ferent phases of vocal art. The audience 
was very appreciative in its applause. 





Anna Case to Assist Schola Cantorum in 
Program of Folk-Music 


Anna Case, soprano, will be the as- 
sisting artist in the second subscription 
concert of the New York Schola Can- 
torum in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 14. She will be heard in a 
group of Italian folk-songs from a col- 
lection recently published in Milan by 
Geni Sadero, a singer who has made an 
exhaustive study of the folk-music of 
Italy. The program will also include a 
group of Grieg’s settings of Norwegian 
folk-dances for male chorus. Carl Schle- 
gel, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will have the leading part in 
these numbers. 





Didur Sings with Russian Trio 


The Russian Trio gave the fifth of 
its series of concerts at the home of Mrs. 
Julia Kayser on Feb. 18, with Adamo 
Didur of the Metropolitan Opera as solo- 
ist. Mr. Didur sang Wotan’s Farewell 
from “Walkiire.” The trio, under the 
leadership of Eugene Bernstein, played 
Brahms’ Trio in C, and Arensky’s Trio, 
Op. 82, and Mr. Didur concluded the 
program with an aria from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” “Kozak” by Moniuszko, 
and a Tarantella by Rossini. 





Artists Aid MacDowell Fund 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Zelina de 
Maclot, soprano, and Max Pollikoff, vio- 
linist, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the MacDowell Association, Inc., at the 
home of Mrs. Vincent Astor on the after- 
noon of Feb. 19. The program included 


numbers by MacDowell, Cyril Scott, 
Padilla, Alexander Russell, arias by 
Giordano and Verdi and others. The 


accompanists were Ellmer Zoller, Rex 
Tillson and William Reddick. 





Pupils of Townsend H. Fellows Active 


Helene Heller, soprano, pupil of 
Townsend H. Fellows, is attracting 
favorable attention by her work in 
“Sally, Irene and Mary” at the Forty- 
fourth Street ‘Theater, and she is sched- 
uled to appear in a leading réle next 
season. M. J. Daly, tenor, also a pupil 
of Mr. Fellows, has recently been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church. 





Stark Singers in “Bohemian Girl” 


The Stark Grand Opera Company, 
Glenn Morris Stark, director, presented 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” at St. John’s 
Auditorium, Manhattan, and at Staple- 
ton, S. I., recently. Patrick J. Conway 
appeared as Arnheim, Leda Perry as 
Arline, Alfred Johnson as Thaddeus, 
and May Bell, Anthony Gorton, Walter 
J. Barthold. Margaret McCormack and 
Kitty Creed in other réles. 





Artists to Give Concert for American 
Field Service Fellowship 


A concert for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Field Service Fellowships with the 
Franco-American Musical Society will 
be given by distinguished artists in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on the evening of 
March 5. The American Field Service 
Fellowships is an organization which had 
its inception in the loss of 127 field ser- 
vice men in the war. The aim of the 


Society is to establish a better musi 
relationship between France and Am 
ica, expressed through the founding 
the American Music Library in Pa 
and established in response to the p! 
of foreign conductors that Americ 
scores were unavailable or too expensi 
to permit purchase for performanc 
This library is open to all musicians 
all nationalities, free of charge. T 
artists who will take part in the progra 
are Alfredo Casella, pianist; Eva Ga 
thier, mezzo-soprano; E. Robert Schmit 
pianist; Leon Rothier, bass; Carlos S: 
zedo, harpist; Georges Grisez, flautis 
George Mager, clarinetist; the Frenc 
American String Quartet and the S: 
zedo Harp Ensemble. The program w 
include works by Saint-Saéns, Griff: 
Casella, Salzedo and Ravel. 





Gigli Sings for Mozart Society 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metr 
politan, was soloist at the concert of t! 


Mozart Society, aut me McConne 
president, on the evening of Feb. 2 
singing two operatic arias and a grou 
of songs, giving two encores after h: 
arias and five after the song group. H 
was elected an honorary member of th 
Society and was also re-engaged for 
concert of the Society next season. 





Kosloff Dances at Rivoli Theater 


Theodore Kosloff, Russian dancer, ap- 
peared on the program of the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, during the week be- 
ginning Feb. 25. With Marian Cham. 
bers as co-artist, Mr. Kosloff gave a 
divertissement to A. F. Arends’ “Poem 
of Love.” At the Rialto Theater, Jean 
Denier, baritone, sang an aria from 
Diaz’s “Benvenuto Cellini.” C. Sharpe- 
Minor, guest organist, was heard in 
solos. 





To Demonstrate Dalcroze System 


The New York School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics, Mary Heaton, director, wil! 
give its first public demonstration in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March }. 
The program will be given principally 
by the children of the school and wil! 
include the various phases of the work 
that have been presented during the 
year. 





Earle Tuckerman Opens Studio 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, has opened 
a studio in West Fifty-seventh Street 
for the teaching of voice production and 
song interpretation. He will begin a 
series of studio musicales in the near 
future. Mr. Tuckerman has been heard 
in recital and as soloist with many oi 
the leading choral societies in various 
parts of the country. 





Mascagni Works at Brooklyn Theater 


Excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ 
were the outstanding features on the 
musical program given at the Strand 
Theater, Brooklyn, during the week of 
Feb. 25. The overture included five 
numbers, the Siciliana, “O I] Signore vi 
Manda,” the Intermezzo, “Voi lo Sapete” 
and “Regina Coeli,” presented by the 
orchestra, vocalists and ballet dancers. 
A Melodie by Tchaikovsky was given as 
a violin solo. 





Lillian Aub Presents Pupils 


Lillian Raymond Aub, pianist, pre- 
sented several of her pupils in recital at 
her studio in West 113th Street on the 
evening of Feb. 17. The program, which 
included works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Liszt, Chopin, Schubert, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Grieg and others, was wel! 
played by Marianne Lampsi, Gertrude 
Finkelstein, Mildred Alpert, Edith A!- 
pert, John Lampsi, Beatrice Lesca! 
boura, Harry Harlem, Maxwell Meyer, 
Georgette Lampsi and Malthilda Scom- 
modau. Two Etudes by Liszt and 
group of Chopin numbers were espe- 
cially well given by Miss Lescarbou! 
and Marianne Lampsi respectively. ~- 
large audience was in attendance. 





Hurlbut Pupil Gives Recital 


John Opray, tenor, a pupil of Haro! 
Hurlbut, tenor and teacher of singins 
sang before a large audience in Lo! 
Branch, N. J., on the evening of Feb. 1 
Mr. Opray was also heard recently in 
successful recital in Butler, Pa. 





Phoebe Crosby, soprano, will be hea: 
as soloist with the Lynn Choral Societ 
on March 8, and in recital before t! 
New England Society in Brooklyn 
April 6. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY IN HOME CONCERTS 





Rourskaya and Kreisler 
\mong Recitalists—Ganna 


Walska Gives Program 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Feb. 24.—The Detroit Sym- 
nony in its concerts on Feb. 8 and 9, 
1: der Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s leadership, 
esented two members of the orchestra 
as soloists. Llya Schkolnik, concert- 
,aster, and Philip Abbas, first ’cellist, 
gave an admirable reading of the 
Brahms A Minor Concerto, executed with 
skill and good tone quality. The orches- 
tra played Schumann’s “Rhenish” Sym- 
phony, bringing genuine distinction to 
its performance, and Respighi’s “Fon- 
tane di Roma,” which elicited tremend- 
ous boplause Margaret Mannebach 
played the piano obbligato. 

Victor Kolar led the Symphony in a 
“nopular” program on the afternoon 
of Feb. 11. #Weber’s Overture to 
“Freischiitz,” the Largo from Dvorak’s 
Fifth Symphony; a movement from the 
“Rhenish” Symphony, and _ Delibes’ 
“Coppelia” Suite, brought volumes of 
applause for Mr. Kolar and his men. 
James Breakey of Ypsilanti, proved him- 
self a serious pianist in a performance 
of the E Flat Concerto of Liszt, and 
Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, sang an 
aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 

A novelty was introduced at the Sym- 
phony’s concert of the following Sunday 
afternoon, when the Detroit Symphony 
Ensemble gave a Beethoven Septet. This 
unit, composed of H. Endres, viola; E. 
Heyde, violin; S. Elkind, bass; J. Sturm, 
ello; J. Stagliano, horn; M. Arey, 
clarinet, and J. Mosbach, bassoon, has 
not been heard here in many months and 
its reception was cordial. John Bar- 
clay, Canadian baritone, sang two 
operatic excerpts and was accorded one 
of the biggest receptions of the Sunday 
series. Victor Kolar and his players 
presented the Overture to “Ruy Blas,” 
Bizet’s second “L’Arlésienne” Suite, and 
three Slavic Dances by Dvorak; acquit- 
ting themselves in commendable style. 

The Detroit College Club presented 
Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano, in the 
second of its “Five O’clock Musicales.” 
A large audience applauded the soloist, 
who was in excellent voice, in an aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne D’Arc,” a 
group of Weckerlin Bergerettes, and 
songs by Russian and American com- 
posers. The Habafiera from “Carmen” 
was given by Mme. Bourskaya as an en- 
core. Margaret Carlisle played able 
accompaniments. 


Fritz Kreisler was presented in a 
violin recital, before a crowded hall, by 
the Philharmonic-Central Concert Com- 
pany, in Arcadia Auditorium on Feb. 13. 
The artist gave distinguished perform- 
ances of a Sonata by Grieg and a Bruch 
Concerto, and shorter numbers includ- 
ing Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” his own 
“Polichinelle” and his arrangements of 
“Schéhérazade” and the “Farewell to 
Cuchullan.” The usual generous num- 
ber of encores was added. Carl Lamson 
again played accompaniments.of merit. 

The Detroit String Quartet made its 
second appearance of the season at 
Memorial Hall on Feb. 12. Ilya Schkol- 
nik and William Grafing King, violin- 
ists; Philipp Abbas, ’cellist, and Samuel 
Lifschey, viola of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, who filled the place vacated by Her- 
man Kolodkin, made up thé organiza- 
tion. The program was unusually at- 
tractive, including Brahms’ Quartet in 
A Minor; that by Schumann in F, and 
a work by von Dittersdorf which was a 
novelty to most of the audience, which 
the men played extremely well. 

Ganna Walska gave a concert at Or- 
chestra Hall on Feb. 20 assisted by Max 
Kaplick, baritone, and with Jeanne 
Krieger, as accompanist. The soprano 
presented an ambitious program includ- 
ing several Mozart arias, and sang a 
duet from “Rigoletto” with Mr. Kaplick. 

Clara Clemens gave the sixth of her 
historical song programs at Memorial 
Hall on Feb. 20. The program was de- 
voted to Debussy, Ravel and Chausson, 
and such favorites as Mrs. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” Parker’s “The 
Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest’’ 
and Carpenter’s “The Sleep That Flits 
on Babv’s Eyes.” Michael Raucheisen 
played fine accompaniments. 

The Delta Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority presented Thurlow Lieurance in 
an interesting program at Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 19. Mr. Lieurance dis- 
cussed the music and customs of the 
American Indians. George B. Tack de- 
monstrated the Indian flute. With her 
husband at the piano, Mrs. Lieurance 
sang a wide variety of Indian songs in 
a voice of pleasing quality. 

The Twentieth Century Club gave a 
musicale at its club rooms on Feb. 13. 
Golda Thompson opened the day with a 
talk, after which Mrs. Frederic B. 
Stevens addressed the club upon “Music 
and Musical Life in Literature.” Mrs. 
Mina W. Thomas contributed a group 
of songs which were illustrated in pic- 
tures by members of the Drama Group, 
and Robert H. Cato played piano num- 
bers. 





BEGIN SERIES OF AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


New York Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs Presents Trio of 


Local Composers 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs, Caroline 
Lowe Hovey, chairman of the American 
Music Committee, presented three com- 
posers and some of their works at the 
first concert of a series devoted to Amer- 
ican writers and artists on Feb. 20 at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium. Those 
whose productions were heard were 
James G. MacDermid, Edward Shippen 
Barnes and Hans Barth. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
wife of the composer, sang eight of her 
husband’s songs with a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of their merits that won warm 
expressions of approval from the audi- 


ence. Hans Barth, pianist, in his in- 
cisive, authoritative manner, played two 
MacDowell numbers, together with four 
of his own, in the latter displaying a 
facile touch and considerable imagery. 
Mr. Barnes, who is organist at Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, played excerpts 
from his larger works, a symphony and 
suite, acceptably. His compositions re- 
vealed a disciple of modernism. 

Under the direction of Miss Hovey, 
plans for further programs of this char- 
acter are under way. On March 6 Mabel 
Wood Hill, composer; Lotta Madden, so- 
prano; Paul Tietjens, pianist; Maria 
Caslova, violinist, and Andrew Haigh, 
pianist, are scheduled to appear. The 
managements of some of New York’s 
larger concert halls are reported to have 
offered free use of them for the purpose 
of fostering American music by means 
of these recitals. 





CONCERT BY SPRINGFIELD 
ORCHESTRA DRAWS PUBLIC 


lllinois City Hears Louis Graveure— 
“Book of Job,” with Elliott 
Schenck’s Music, Given 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 24.— The 
newly christened Springfield Civic Or- 
‘hestra shared honors with William 
Rogerson, tenor, of the Chicago Civic 
Ypeta Association, on Feb. 16. Spring- 
eid has reason to be proud of its or- 
hestra, and as an evidence of local in- 
terest the audience filled to overflowing 
the spacious State Arsenal and by its 

e attention and generous applause 

wed the keenest appreciation of the 

llent program. Wallace Grieves, 
luctor, demonstrated his ability to 
ire from his forty-five musicians an 
horitative interpretation of the num- 

played. Opening with Schubert’s 


“Rosamunde” Overture, he presented a 
varied and well chosen program, select- 
ing as a closing number the “Poet and 
Peasant Overture” by Suppe. 

William Rogerson made his first ap- 
pearance in this city. His success was 
instantaneous. To the program num- 
bers he added several encores. Mr. 
Rogerson came to Springfield through 
the courtesy of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association of which L. S. Sind- 
linger is president. Hilda Vandenburg 
of this city was the able accompanist. 
A half hour of general singing preceded 
the concert under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Dodd Chenery. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, who ap- 
peared in concert at the First Christian 
Church, under the auspices of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club on Feb. 5, was given 
a warm welcome by an appreciative 
audience. He sang his opening number, 


the Largo from “Xerxes,” with great 
finish. The program ranged from 
charming folk-songs and French and 


English modern songs to operatic arias. 
Prolonged applause followed his singing 
of the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” Other 
favorites were Bizet’s “Toreador’s Song,” 
from “Carmen,” Tosti’s “Good-bye,” 
Sanderson’s “Shipmates o’ Mine” and 
Wagner’s Evening Star from “Tann- 
hauser.” Mr. Graveure was generous 
with encores. 

The Amateur Musical Club sponsored 
the presentation of “The Book of Job” 
by Stuart Walker at Chatterton’s Opera 
House on the evening of Jan. 28. While 
primarily a drama, “The Book of Job” 
has a background of most interesting 
music, based on old Hebrew chants ar- 
ranged by Elliott Schenck, and the en- 
tire production was distinctively musical 
in its atmosphere. A large audience 
showed its appreciation. 


A pre-Lenten recital was given at the 
Ursuline Academy, when the Ursuline 
Sisters presented Jan Chiapusso, pianist, 
on Feb. 7. He gave an excellent pro- 
gram, excelling in his artistic interpre- 
tations. 

One of the most enjoyable twilight 
musicals of the year was given at the 
First Christian Church by the College 
Chorus of the Springfield College of 
Music and Allied Arts, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, on 
Feb. 4. Every member of the chorus of 
thirty-six is a pupil of Mrs. Wilson and 
the ensemble effects were unusually fine. 
Mrs. Wilson presided at the piano as 
accompanist and Clarence Mayer as- 
sisted at the organ. A capacity audi- 
ence filled the church. 

NETTIE C,. Doup. 
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Mrs. Oscar Thompson 


Janviere Maybin Thompson, wife of 
Oscar Thompson, music critic of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, died of pneumonia at the Nas- 
sau Hospital at Mineola, Long Island, 
on the evening of Feb. 20, after an ill- 
ness of four days. Mrs. Thompson, who 
was twenty-nine years old, was a native 
of the State of Washington and the 
daughter of Harry R. Maybin of Tacoma. 
Besides her husband, Mrs. Thompson is 
survived by four children, Hugh, aged 
seven; Keith, aged six; Letitia, aged five 
and Janet, aged three. Mrs. Thompson, 
though she never appeared professionally 
in New York, was an accomplished 
singer. 


Jeronimo Jimenez 


MADRID, SPAIN, Feb. 24.—Jeronimo 
Jimenez, a well-known Spanish com- 
poser, died here on Feb. 20 after a long 
illness. While he was practically un- 
known in America he composed a num- 
ber of orchestral works and about fifty 
zarzuelas. He was born in Seville sixty- 
eight years ago and studied at the Paris 
Conservatory, under Alard, Savard and 
Thomas, among others. In 1874 he was 
pensioned by the City of Cadiz and four 
years later played first violin in the 
Cadiz String Quartet. He enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a conductor and 
in 1899 appeared in that capacity in a 
series of symphony concerts in Madrid. 


Dante del Papa 


Dante del Papa, operatic tenor and 
voice teacher, died at his New York 
home after a week’s illness with pneu- 
monia on Feb. 22. He was sixty-nine 
years of age and was born in Pisa, Italy. 
After study at the Royal Conservatory, 
Milan under Mazzuccato and Leoni, he 
made his début at the Teatro del Verme 
in that city in 1887. He sang in Italian 
operatic houses and in South America 
and came to the United States in 1894, 
where he was heard in opera and con- 
cert. In recent years he had been en- 
gaged in voice teaching in New York. 


Mrs. Marie Strindberg Elmore 


Mrs. Marie Strindberg Elmore, pianist 
and composer, passed away on Thursday 
of last week at her home in New York 
from the effects of a stroke of paralysis 
which she suffered a year ago. She was 
the widow of an English musician, Frank 
Elmore, and the sister of August Strind- 
berg, famous Swedish author. In 1870 
Mrs. Elmore toured Europe and Amer- 
ica with Christine Nilsson. She was 
eighty-three years of age. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters and a son. 


A. G. Bartlett 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 24.—A. G. Bart- 
lett, pioneer business man and founder 
of the first music store here, passed away 
on Jan. 6 after a few hours’ illness. He 
founded the Bartlett Music Company in 
1873 and always lent his influence to 
every worthy musical and civic move- 
ment. Mrs. Bessie Bartlett Frankel, 
chairman of the extension committee of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
is his daughter. 

BRUNO DAviID USSHER. 


Emile R. Lederman 


CENTRALIA, ILL., Feb. 24.—Emile R. 
Lederman, a conductor and teacher of 
this city, died at his home on Feb. 2 of 
heart trouble. Mr. Lederman was born 
in Switzerland on April 6, 1859. He was 
educated in the Berne academic schools 
and at the Conservatory of Music in that 
city. He came to America with his 
father in 1875 and settled in St. Louis, 


where he taught music. In 1884 he came 
to Centralia, where he was conductor of 
two male choruses, one German and the 
other English. He was also conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society and organist 
of the Presbyterian Church. In 1899 he 
married Harriet Adamson of Scranton, 
Pa. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, Emile Tell Lederman. 


Josephine E. Bates 


Josephine E. Bates, pianist, died at 
her home in New York on Jan. 29. She 
was a gifted musician and linguist; had 
studied in Germany, Italy and France, 
and for a time studied voice with Viardot 
Garcia. While in Germany Miss Bates 
had the honor of playing for Franz 
Liszt and she appeared as soloist at an 
early concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic. For many years she had a 
studio at Carnegie Hall, and she was a 
charter member of the MacDowell Club. 


Mrs, Edith Mahon 


LONDON, Feb. 22.—Mrs. Edith Mahon, 
pianist, died here on Feb. 19. Mrs. 
Mahon, an English woman by birth, was 
well known in New York, where she was 
for some time accompanist for Herbert 
Witherspoon and Percy Rector Stephens. 
After a long residence in the United 
States she returned to England last year 
to visit relatives. Subsequently she 
opened a studio in London, where she 
coached singers and taught piano. 


D. Spence Wiley 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 24.—D. Spence 
Wiley, a teacher of voice, piano and 
organ and for fourteen years organist 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
here recently, at the age of forty-five, 
following a lingering illness. Mr. Wiley 
was also conductor of the Temple Boys’ 
Choir and was one of the best known 
musicians in the city. 

NETTIE C. Doup. 


Mrs. John Cash Penny 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 24.—Mrs. John 
Cash Penny of White Plains, N. Y., 
benefactor of music, died at her winter 
home on Belle Isle, in Biscay Bay, on 
Feb. 15. Mrs. Penny, who at one-time 
was a pupil of Mme. Marchesi, sponsored 
a series of invitation recitals by promi- 
nent musicians here. Her home con- 
tained a fine organ. She is survived by 
her husband and three sons. 


A. M. F. 


Corinne Miller 


RIDGEWAY, N. J., Feb. 24.—Corinne 
Miller of Canton, Ohio, pianist, who was 
studying music in this city, died here re- 
cently at the age of nineteen years. The 
young musician had participated in sev- 
eral programs broadcast by radio in the 
last year. She is survived by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Miller of Canton. 


C. W. Cosgrove 


WICHITA, KAN., Feb. 24.—C. W. Cos- 
grove, well known music dealer of this 
city and for several years manager of 
the Innes-Cosgrove Music Company, died 
suddenly of heart disease on Feb. 22. 
Mr. Cosgrove was a thirty-second degree 


Mason and prominent in lodge and 
church affairs. He leaves a widow and 
family. og Pe 


Anton Fayer 
ELMHuRST, L. I., Feb. 24.—Anton 
Fayer, a flautist who came to America 
from Prague in 1893, died here on 
Feb. 20. 
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Marguerite Heaton, Director 
of the New York School, 
Combats the Impression 
That System Is a Dancing 
Method — Jaques - Dalcroze 
Primarily a Musician— 
Children Show Marked Psy- 
chological Development Un- 
der Dalcroze Training — 
Treat Body as a Musical In- 


strument 
By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


AQUES-DALCROZE, 
though he is known to 
the general public as 
the Father of Eurhyth- 
mics, is first of all a 
* musician. Educated at 
the University of Geneva, his musical 
studies were pursued under Fuchs 
and Bruckner in Vienna, and Delibes 
in Paris. In 1892, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he returned to Geneva 
as teacher of theory at the Conserva- 
tory. He did not evolve eurhythmics 
with a preconceived theory, as one 
might imagine, but his idea was the 
result of a flash of genius and of 
practical experience, a firm founda- 
tion upon which many great things 
have been built. 

Dalcroze realized that frequently 
pupils who were far advanced techni- 
cally were behind in musicality, and 
from observation he found that this was 
on account of their poorly developed 
rhythmic sense. In his solfége classes 
at the Geneva Conservatory he always 
made his pupils beat time with their 
hands while singing, and suddenly one 
day he said: “Why don’t you walk that 
melody?” The melody in question was 
one in half notes and eighth notes and 


the time signature, four-four. The class 
began to step the note-values while beat- 
ing the time-signature with their hands, 
and thus eurhythmics was born. 

“Knowing that Jaques-Daleroze is 
primarily a musician,” said Marguerite 
Heaton, director of the New York School 
of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, “vou will real- 
ize how we are fighting the idea that 
eurhythmics is a dancing method in spite 
of the fact of its being an aid to all 
dancers. People think it is something of 
the kind for children of seventeen or 
thereabouts in pretty tunics, but it is 
not. The misunderstanding comes, I 
think, from the fact that we are moving 
to music. Dancing is a part of it, but 
dancing, like all of the exercises, is the 
means and not the end. Eurhythmics, 
properly speaking, is divided © 1% four 
parts: rhythmic movement, wi 1ims 
at the development of physical and men- 
tal co-ordination through the study of 
musical rhythm; plastic movement, 
which includes technical analy: 's of pos- 
ture, of walking, running, ‘umping, 
kneeling and falling and exe» * ,or 
poise and suppleness; solfége or ear- 
training, dealing with the principles of 
musical construction such as intervals, 
tonalities and chords and of musical ex- 
pression through ear training and sight 
singing; improvisation or a study of 
musical forms and phrases and the ap- 
plication at the piano of principles of 
melody, harmony and rhythm. 











Rhythm Governs Universe 


“Looked at by and large, rhythm is the 
governing influence of the universe. 
Knowledge of that fact goes back to 
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Marguerite Heaton, Director of New York School of Daleroze Eurhythmics Is Seen at the Left. In the Center Is a Group of fu. 


rhythmics Pupils Executing an Exercise in Six-Eight Time. 


Pythagorus and Heraklitus of Ephesus. 
We know that the Greeks had a different 
idea of music in education from that of 
our time, and this is supposed to have 
been its application with movement. 
They spoke of music as a means of de- 
veloping harmony within people, and this 
is exactly what eurhythmics does, along 
with musical education. 

“Everyone has a natural rhythmic 
sense, just as everyone has a sense of 
smell or taste. For the most part, how- 
ever, our unnatural, nervous method of 
living has caused us to lose it, but as one 
goes back nearer to nature one finds the 
rhythmic sense more definitely developed, 
because the peoples near to nature have 
never lost it. This is the case with ail 
primitive races, the Negroes, for in- 
stance. 

“Dalcroze left the Geneva Conserva- 
tory because the directors refused to 
have his method introduced as a regular 
course there, and in 1910 established a 
school at Hellerau, near Dresden. Ii 
was found at this school that children 
chosen at random from the _ public 
schools, after a few months of eurhyth- 
mics, were all far in advance of the 
pupils who had not had the training. In 
England, too, where there are numerous 
Dalcroze schools, it has been estimated 
that ninety-nine per cent of the school 
children taking the work have shown a 
marked improvement psychologically. 


Seek Perfect Co-ordination 


“It is not possible to go into all the 
details of the rhythmic and polyrhythmic 
exercises done in the first branch of 
eurhythmics. Suffice it to say that there 
is no rhythm that cannot be exemplified 
in it. One must begin, of course, with 
the very simplest time signatures and 
note values and as the mental co-ordina- 
tion is developed, the more elaborate 
ones are added. At first it is somewhat 
humiliating to find that although the 
mind grasps exactly what is to be done, 
the body does not follow. Soldiers, too, 
find this in the early stages of drilling, 
and when commanded to turn to the 
right frequently execute the opposite. 
That is what drill is for, however: to 
make the body act automatically at a 
command, without conscious thought. 

“Daleroze, in beginning his rhythmic 
instruction, had no thought of the dance; 
his system makes the education of the 
body subordinate to the study of music. 
Its first intention was to render the body 
amenable to music’s rhythmic and dy- 
namic principles. It happened, however, 
that the body revealed so many and such 
complete possibilities of expression that 
it could be considered very much like 
any instrument of music, an art-medium 
in itself. Thus came the second part of 
eurhythmics known as ‘Plastique.’ The 
alphabet of this consists of twenty ges- 
tures which can be done in many combi- 
nations and in various positions, and by 
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means of these any kind of emotion can 
be expressed. All the while the figures 
of the pupils are harmonizing absolutely 
with the music, trained as they are to 
listen accurately to every accent, change 
of key and, above all, to every rhythm. 


Solfége and Improvisation 


“In the solfége classes pupils are 
taught the principles of scale and chord 
formation, and their sense of pitch is 
developed so that in a short time they 
are able to distinguish different keys 
and to name the notes and intervals in 
any chord played. 

“Improvisation at the piano is per- 
haps the most difficult part of the Dal- 
croze system. It may not be realized, 
but everyone can be taught to play origi- 
nal music. This training is begun by 
making use of the simplest chords. 
Gradually others are added, and _ the 
pupil is expected to improvise short 
pieces of eight measures, the chief fea- 
ture being attention to rhythm, which 
must be definite and played without hesi- 
tation. Modulation is also insisted upon 
with equal facility in all keys. . 


Jaques-Dalcroze, Father of Eurhythmics, Is Depicted on the Right 


“It will easily be seen of what 
estimable benefit all these things ca: 
to all musicians and musical students. 
Think, for instance, what a help it would 
be to the operatic artist, the Wagnerian 
in particular. Haven’t you often been 
thrown out of key with a scene on the 
stage because the singer obviously hai 
no conception of fitting the action to th 
note? Take the Wagnerian singers wh 
know their scores so well that they real- 
ize what the master meant by certain 
chords and certain accents. How tremen- 
dously they carry along the dramatic 
aspects of the opera by completely syn- 
chronizing! The great composers scem 
to have had this sense naturally and 
have expressed their ideas in thei) 
scores, but alas! how few of their inter 
preters have it! 

“As a matter of fact, there isn’t any- 
body who would not be benefited by [al- 
croze, whether it be a Wagnerian bass 
or a waitress in a restaurant, for th 
fuller the harmony within the body th 
fuller the harmony with the individual's 
surroundings, which is certainly of ad- 
vantage to everyone.” 
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Friends Plan to Assist Young Soprano 
With Unusual Voice 


Fuint, Micu., Feb. 24.—The Flint 
Symphony gave its third concert of the 
season at the Masonic Temple on Feb. 
18. The concerts this year have been 
sponsored by various luncheon clubs. 
The Rotary and Kiwanis clubs took the 
first and second concerts respectively, 
and the third was sponsored by the Lions 
Club. They have been given under the 
general title of “Architecture in Music” 
and presented as a popular course in 
musical form. The special topic for the 
last concert was “The National Dance 
Forms.” Though sickness depleted the 
orchestra ranks somewhat the concert 
pleased an audience that packed the audi- 
torium, with more than two hundred 
standing. Dorothy Winchester, con- 
tralto, sang the “Habafnera” from “Car- 


men” as illustrating the Spanish dance. 
She was compelled to add an encore. 
Clarence Eddy, tenor, sang most beauti- 
fully “Celeste Aida.” The orchestra was 


conducted by William W. Norton, wh 
gave explanatory remarks preceding 
each number. 

Mrs. Virginia Scaffidi, a young Italia’ 
woman with a remarkable soprano voi 
was heard in two Italian arias ove! 
radio this week. Mrs. Scaffidi studied 
voice with Mrs. W. H. Winchester. Ther 
is a plan under way to sponsor a recita: 
to assist her in pursuing her studies 
Mrs. Lucile Jolly, of the Baker Co! 
servatory, accompanied her in the num- 
bers she broadcast. 

The Buick Male Chorus gave a cor- 
cert in Clio, Mich., at the Protestant 
Methodist Church on Feb. 22. The solo 
ists were Ed Finley and Joseph Commo", 
tenors; Louis Dutil and Albert Gray, 
baritones. A male quartet from th 
Buick factory was also heard. Georg' 
Laurin was the accompanist for 
soloists and chorus. 

WILLIAM WELLINGTON NORTON 


Paul Althouse, tenor, has beef hear’ 
in concert recently in Omaha, and Nor- 
folk, Neb.; Atchison, Kan.; Belton, Te 
and in a joint recital with Arthur Middle 
ton, baritone, in Dallas. He will | 
heard in the Middle West during 
remainder of the month. 
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Years rich with experience and accom- 
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